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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


THE General Report of the Theosophical Society in the thirtieth 
year of its existence is a bulky document of 155 pages. Once 
more we have to congratulate ourselves that the 
man who convened its first assembly in 1875 is 
still at the head of affairs, and that it is our 
venerable President- Founder, the Nestor of our body, who makes 
this General Report. It is indeed allotted to few to see a work 
of these dimensions grow from month to month and year to year 
under one’s own eyes; and such an experience is a more than 
liberal education to the soul and spirit of the man who has had 
this privilege, and discharged the duties of principal organiser of 
our body with such dogged perseverance and unimpaired enthu- 
siasm. It must be a keen pleasure for Colonel Olcott to look 
back to the small beginnings of this great thing, and compare 
them with the complex detail and widespread scope of our present 
activities. The time must inevitably come when we shall be 
without our veteran pilot at the helm, and then we shall realise, 


even more than we do now, the work he has accomplished, and 
I 
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the difficulties he has surmounted. Whoever sncceeds to this 
high office in the Theosophical Society must be a man of the 
most tolerant views and of more than international sympathies, if 
he is to discharge its duties with any hope of success. Henry 
Steel Olcott has these qualifications, and such men are rare. 


* 
* * 


As to the statistics of the Report, we are informed that up to the 
close of 1905, 850 Branch Charters had been issued, sixty-one of 
them in the last year. But of this number 
some 271 Branches, owing to secession and 
other causes, have disappeared from the horizon of our present 
existence. To the general body a new member has been added in 
the form of the Cuban Section, consisting of eleven Branches ; 
while South America and South Africa also hold out hopes of 
being shortly sectionalised. There are now eleven Sections in the 
Society, namely: the American, Indian, British, Australian, 
Scandinavian, New Zealand, Netherlands, French, Italian, 
German, and Cuban,—the names appearing in the chronological 
order of the formation of the Sections. 

The literary output of the Society continues and grows 
in volume and volumes, and it would be a good thing if statistics 
of it were compiled from the beginning and appended to the next 
General Report; we should thus have a chronological biblio- 
graphy of this branch of our industry, and few societies, we think, 
would have a better record. During the last twelve months the 
recorded works that have appeared are: in English, 28; French, 
Ir; German, 3; Italian,12; Spanish, 6; Swedish, 2; Danish, 
4; Finnish, 5; Marathi, 1; Tamil, 3. Of magazines (monthly) 
there have been published: in English, 17; Swedish, 1; 
French, 4; Spanish, 4; Dutch, 3; Finnish, 1; German, 2; 
Italian, 1; Hindi, 1; Gujarati, 1; Sanskrit, 1; Sinhalese, 1. 

In addition there is notice of 36 books in Dutch and 
42 in Indian vernaculars, but what number of years these 
numbers extend over is not stated. The lists are, however, 
incomplete, for we know of at least one other magazine (in 
Czech) and of several books in Russian. 

The financial report of the general funds of the Society is 
difficult to summarise intelligibly, but it may be stated that the 
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schedule of the estimated property of the Society (this is, of 
course, apart from the Sections and Branches), works out at 
about 280,250 Rs. (£18,683), a by no means magnificent sum, 
when one considers the balance sheets of far smaller bodies. 

It is, of course, impossible to realise the detail of the work 
of the Sections and Branches from the General Report, for no 
attempt is made to give the statistics of lectures and meetings, 
the main forms of our corporate existence. These are not to 
be counted by hundreds but by thousands, and no few of these. 
From all of which it follows that the Theosophical Society is not 
only a force in many lands, but that it is perhaps the most active 
body for the propagation of Theosophical ideas that has ever 


consciously worked on these lines. 


* 
* * 


THE Headquarters at Adyar are now transformed out of all 
recognition by those who have not seen them for some years. In 
addition to the new buildings, Colonel Olcott 
pee pte of reports the setting up in the grounds of the 
gateways from an ancient ruined temple in the 

Arcot District. Our President-Founder adds: 

An idea of the difficulties to surmount will be gathered from the fact 
that the two great columns of our present entrance gate, the Gate of Lions 
(Sinha Dvdram in Sanskrit) weigh between six and seven tons each, and that 
they had to be removed from their plinths and transported a distance of 
four miles over a bad road and across the dried beds of two rivers to the 
railway station. To complete the record, I will add that the three stone 
portals that we now possess have cost the Society nothing, the Vasantapuram 
(in honour of Mrs. Besant) having been given by our esteemed colleague 
Senor José Xifré, of Madrid, the middle one by the late Princess Bai Sahib 
Harisinjhi, and the third, the entrance gateway, by myself as a souvenir of 
the two Founders. 


* 
* * 


Tue Adyar Library, it is pleasant to see, is in a flourishing con- 
dition. Colonel Olcott has been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of Herr Otto Schrader, Ph.D., of 

etic Strasburg University, and a pupil of Leumann, 
Deussen and Oldenberg, for its Director- 

ship. Dr. Schrader, in submitting the report of the Library, 
expressed his satisfaction at the state in which he has found the 
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MSS., books and buildings, which by far exceeded his expec- 
tations; he believes that the value of the ‘collection of MSS. 
has been under-estimated, and says that the development of the 
Library to its present state warrants us in entertaining high hopes 
of its future. Within a period of twenty years the Adyar Library 
has been able to collect 12,847 MSS., while the Tanjore Palace 
Library, which is said to be one of the richest MSS. libraries in 
India, has been able to secure, even with so much of Royal 
patronage, only 12,376 MSS., and that too within a period of 
300 years. Some idea of the extent of the collection, which 
includes, in addition to the MSS., 14,124 printed books, may be 
gleaned from the fact that the bookcases total up to 622 
shelves. 


* 
* * 


WITH regard to the educational work inaugurated and carried 
on by our members in India and Ceylon, the reports are of the 
most satisfactory description. In Ceylon no 
less than 63,759 Buddhist boys are attending 
the schools; the four Olcott Panchama Free 
Schools for Pariahs have an attendance of 629, and report 
that the passes in the Government examination for the Lower 
Primary Department are 95 per cent. of the entrances, or 20 
per cent. above the average of all the schools in the Presidency. 
While the Central Hindu College reports an attendance of 713 
pupils, and the winning of no less than eleven Government scholar- 
ships, besides other honours and distinctions. Indeed it promises 
to be, if it is not already, the most flourishing educational 
establishment of this description in India. Its handsome build- 
ings are almost completed, anda girls’ school on similar lines has 


already an attendance of seventy girls of the higher castes. 


* 
* * 


As to the Annual Gathering itself, there was not space for the 

crowds at Adyar, and some idea of the number coming from a 

distance may be gathered from the fact that 

The Adyar 700 Indians were fed after their own fashion, 
Convention f ; is : 

while ninety-five guests, Europeans, ; Parsis, 

and Buddhists, were catered for. ‘All barriers to free and 

affectionate mutual intercourse were levelled, and Europeans, 


Educational 
Establishments 
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Parsis, Buddhists, Mahommedans, and Hindus of all sects and 
castes mingled together in the Convention Hall and about the 
grounds in complete amity,’”’ writes Colonel Olcott out of the 
goodness of his heart. It is in these greater gatherings of the 
Theosophical Society that the larger life of our body is realised. 
Members whose only acquaintance with the Society is by means 
of the Branch of their own town, cannot easily have an 
adequate appreciation of the international character of the 
Theosophical Movement ; the spirit of our endeavour is superior 
to all local limitations, and parochial views are inconceivable 
once a general meeting of the Society has been intelligently 
attended. Everywhere in the Theosophical Society, in all its 
Branches, the thuught should be present that the proceedings 
should be of such a nature that any member from any land can 
attend and find himself at home and welcome, whether he be 
Brahman, or Buddhist, or Parsi, or Mahommedan, or Jew, or 
Christian ; whatever subject is under treatment or discussion it 
should be so dealt with that it is removed from the trammels 
of sectarian narrowness and carried into the free air of an 
enlightened and all-embracing humanism. 
« * x 
For the last two months, in Broad Views, the magazine so ably 
conducted by our veteran colleague, Mr. A. P. Sinnett, there 
has appeared a series of interesting communi- 
erie bing cations purporting to come from the late Lord 
ha Carlingford, whose identity has been established 
to the complete satisfaction at any rate of the relative to whom 
these communications have been addressed. In the February 
issue, among other subjects treated of, is that of the Origins of 
Christianity, and the historical Jesus is asserted to have been 
“ Jehoshua Ben Pandira,”’—that is, the 100 B.c. date is asserted. 
Months ago, when I glanced at a copy of these communications 
in the privately printed volume, the contents of which are now 
made public in Broad Views, I was at once struck by this, as may 
very well be imagined, considering the time and labour I have 
expended on the discussion of this hypothesis on purely objective 
and historical lines. (See Did Jesus Live 100 B.c.? An Enquiry 
into the Talmud Jesus Stories, the Toldoth Jeschu, and Some Curious 
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Statements of Epiphanius. Being a Contribution to the Study of 
Christian Origins.) 

The first question that arose was naturally: Have we here 
a trustworthy witness, with knowledge derived from direct and 
independent sources unattainable on the physical plane? Turn- 
ing over the pages, however, I came across the statement that 
Lord Carlingford, while still alive, at a time of great doubt as to 
the authenticity of the traditional view of the Origins, had read 
a number of books, and among them the works of Gerald Massey. 
Now it is precisely in the works of Gerald Massey that the 
Talmud-tradition of Jeschu ben Pandira (the Carlingford spelling 
is that of Massey) was first utilised in the discussion of the 
Origins of Christianity and jthe personality of Jesus. H. P. B. 
refers to Gerald Massey, and Gerald Massey alone, for any 
objective corroboration of the view which she adopted, and which 
has been subsequently adopted by several of our prominent 
writers. Massey’s references to the Talmud, however, are of the 
most meagre description, and he was evidently unaware of the 
sources which I have practically exhausted in my recent volume. 
Now in the Carlingford Papers not only is this point identical 
with the contention of Gerald Massey, but also the whole general 
view as to the Origins is very similar to the contentions put 
forward by Massey in his two great works and in his lectures. 

It is, therefore, apparent that in ‘‘ Lord Carlingford” we 
have not an independent witness, but one who was already while 
alive quite familiar with the subject from the point of view taken 
by Gerald Massey. 

The point of departure for the recent evolution of a belief 
in this view that Jesus lived 100 B.c., thus appears to me to be 
traced along all lines to the works of Gerald Massey, for I do not 
think that H. P. B. formulated her view before she had read his 
works. We thus through Massey are referred to the Talmud 
itself and therefore to the evidence and problems I have more 
fully treated in my essay. 

The further question that now arises is: Are we to believe 
that the observations of seership have been entirely conditioned 
by the physical evidence, and are therefore in this case a reifica- 
tion of opinion historicised in the subtle region of the imagina- 
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tion ; or are we to believe that the physical statement simply 
aroused the attention of the seers and so put them on a line of 
research that opened up the secret pages of physically unrecorded 
history to their inner sight, thus proving that the shadowy and 
blurred and contradictory traditions of the Jew veiled the his- 
toric mystery less completely than the apparently fingenuous 
and consistent tradition of the General Christians? With which 


query I must leave the question till something fresh turns up. 


* 
* ok 


In the last number of The Hibbert Journal there is an instructive 
article by Ameer Ali, M.A., C.I.E., entitled ‘“‘A Moslem View of 
Christianity.” Although at the same time it 
A Moslem View of is insisted on that ‘‘both Islam and Christianity 
Christianity ; : ; i : 
have identical aims and ideals; both agree in 
their general principles,’’—the main ground of dissension between 
the two faiths is given in the following paragraphs : 


The orthodox Moslem, like the orthodox Christian, accepts Jesus as the 
Messiah of the Jews, and even designates him as “ the Spirit of God.” And 
what is most noteworthy is that they both believe in the mystery of the 
‘Immaculate Conception.” And yet an impassable gulf, as it seems, of 
bitterness and misunderstanding divides the two religions so closely allied 
to each other, and makes all communion in the work of humanitarian 
development well-nigh impossible. 

To the question what can be the cause of this divergence, the answer is 
not difficult. It consists primarily in the Christian dogma of the Sonship of 
Jesus—that he was “the only begotten Son of God.” 

The Moslem denies that there is any warrant for this doctrine in the 
teachings of the Nazarene Prophet. He asserts that the idea is borrowed 
from foreign sources and interpolated with his sayings. The Arabian 
Prophet regards the very notion as preposterous, that Jesus claimed divine 
worship: ‘It beseemeth not a man,” warns the Koran, ‘‘ that God should 
give him the Scriptures and the wisdom and the gift of prophecy, and then 
he should say to his followers, ‘Be ye worshippers of mine as well as of 
God,’ but rather be ye perfect in things pertaining to God, since ye know the 
Scriptures and have studied deep.” The conception that God should have 
issue is viewed with a feeling akin to horror. ‘‘ They say the God of mercy 
hath begotten a son. Now have ye uttered a grievous thing; and it wanteth 
but little that the heavens should be torn open and the earth cleave asunder, 
and the mountains fall down, for that they attribute children unto the 
Merciful; whereas it is not meet for God to have children. Verily there is 
none in heaven or earth but shall approach the Merciful as His servant.” 
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The worshipping Jesus as God is a clear issue, and we do 
not see how this is to be got over; it will for ever form a wall of 
partition between Isl4m and Christianity in any traditional form. 
But what is surprising is that Moslem should agree with Christian 
on ‘‘ the mystery of the ‘ Immaculate Conception’ ” and yet deny 
the Sonship of Jesus. We are afraid that the great Arabian 
Prophet could have known very little of the teachings of early 
Christianity on this subject; the words of the Koran treat the 
whole matter from the point of view of the man in the street 
entirely unversed in spiritual things. What knowing Christian 
ever contended that God “‘ begot”’ a Son, in the sense of human 
begetting ? Surely the greatest of all prophets, according to the 
Moslems, should have known the spiritual meaning of ‘‘ Mono- 
genés,”’ and have recognised the enormous power of enlighten- 
ment contained in the faith in the Sonship as latent in all men 
—the real Glad Tidings ; that, in brief, God is as a Father rather 
than as a Master, and we are His children and not His slaves; 
one is freedom, the other is bondage. The whole mystery is 
there. Then, again, why such revolt against the idea of God 
begetting, when it is God who begets all creatures ? 

But seeing that in the Koran the Prophet has invoked the 
opening of the earth and falling of the mountains against the 
believers in this doctrine, there is little hope that Moslems will 
listen to reason on the subject as long as they regard their Book 
as plenary inspiration. Some day it will be recognised by all 
men that Bibles are as great curses as blessings to men, but at 
present that knowledge is still struggling for life. 


Let us have ideas, whether they are right or wrong—let us say what we 
think—toss out our crude opinions for criticism and destruction—refrain 
from nothing for fear of being thought foolish or extravagant or disreput- 
able; if it is genuine thought it is worth uttering, not dogmatically, but 
through a desire to give it form and to have it criticised, examined, tested. 
MANDEL CREIGHTON, Life and Letters, i. 97. 


THOUGHTS ON “ THOUGHT-FORMS ” 


A WONDERFUL book, truly, and describing wonderful things! yet 
by no means to be merely read, admired, and laid aside, as 
describing things beyond our ken, even though we ourselves may 
be totally devoid of any ability to see the things described; 
rather, a book that is to be marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested, for seldom have we been afforded a brighter, clearer, and 
more penetrating flash of insight into “the things that belong 
unto our peace.” Dull indeed must be the man to whom it does 
not bring home with relentless force the consciousness of his 
constant, daily, hourly sins of omission and of commission, the 
realisation of wider powers and heavier responsibilities, whatever 
may be his powers and opportunities in this dull outer world of 
physical matter. The worst of it is that even when the truth 
has been brought home to us momentarily while under the spell 
of such a work, we too often, having laid the book down, go 
straightway out into the world, absorbed once more in the pursuit 
of the fruits of physical action, and forgetful of the wider, deeper, 
and fuller field which is our birthright, and of which this physical 
action is, after all, the mere echo. 

But while there are warnings for the heedless, and spurs for 
the negligent, there are for those who are more easily led than 
driven, for whom an aspiration means more than a warning,—for 
these happier mortals, there are unfolded possibilities of dazzling 
splendour, and that not merely by the presentment of information 
as to the powers which lie within us, nor even by the light thrown 
upon all sorts of difficult problems, to which we shall return in a 
moment. All this we have given us in abundance, but we have 
far more. He who will take one of those glorious forms 
(Figs. 42 to 47) described as among the highest the human mind 
can produce in contemplation of the Logos, will try, first of all, 
to picture it to himself in something of the splendour of its 
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opalescent sheen and pulsating life, and will then spend a few 
moments in reverent meditation upon it, may perchance find, not 
that he knows or sees or understands, but that he contacts or feels 
or experiences that which transfigures knowledge, and opens, as 
it were, a door through which shines for a brief moment endless 
glory, bliss unspeakable, majesty divine. 

In truth, these are no common thoughts, nor do we perhaps 
realise how great is our privilege in that we have them here 
presented to us—not indeed in their true radiance and living 
harmony, but in a form which bears implicit in itself all these 
higher possibilities, and from which pours forth a heavenly music 
which words alone cannot interpret to us. For each of these 
glorious thoughts bears within it, involved and built into its 
structure, shining forth with quivering radiance, the very warp of 
the Universe, the All in one, and One in all. 

See how in one the Cross shews forth the Eternal Sacrifice, 
as the life-waves, radiating outward in ever-widening spheres, 
reach the limit self-imposed by the Logos upon Himself, and 
*‘turn again home”; see, in another, how, from an amazing 
complexity of detail, there emerge the great principles of three- 
fold spirit and threefold matter, typified to us by the interlaced 
triangles, and within them, dimly outlined, as in a mist of 
shimmering lines, an unsubstantial Maya, the foursquare symbol 
of matter in our planetary chain, and through it all the ‘‘ Spirit 
that moves on the face of the Waters”? shadowed forth by the 
Svastika, for, bright though it be to us, it is but a shadow of the 
Reality. Again, see how in a third, the intuition soars upward 
to catch, if it were possible, a glimpse of Three in One and One 
in Three; the First pure Being, shown only as pure Light, eludes 
even the powers of this high thinker; the Second, deep in con- 
templation of Himself, the All in All, typified by a stupendous 
complex of incurved lines; the Third, the Creative Energy, 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, is conceived as vivifying 
the Matter of the Universe in sixteen (=4%4) bold outward 
tending curves of four lineseach. Lastly, we see the seven living 
petals of the mystic Rose, the symbol 2 All Saints, the mystic 
Body of Christ. 


How much more all these signified to him who made these 
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thoughts, and how much more vividly realised, who can say ? 
For the mere attempt on our part to understand must be itself a 
woeful limiting of the original, yet without such an attempt the 
thoughts must pass, as it were, over our heads and be lost to us. 

Thoughts such as these are surely on a very different plane 
from those depicted elsewhere in the book. They cannot, one 
supposes, require for their expression the matter of the astral or 
lower mental planes, at any rate, and probably they differ totally 
from even such pure and elevated thoughts as are shewn in 
Figs. 12, 16, 33, 34, 35, and 36. These latter can, of course, be 
recognised as good and useful, and indicating an evolved capacity, 
but while they seem to compel intellectual appreciation of this 
fact, they do not seem self-explanatory, far less apocalyptic in 
character. 

Toturn fora moment to some of the more specifically intel- 
lectual aspects of the book, we realise, almost with a start, that 
we are actually being given a glimpse of the process of creation 
itself, for throughout the universe, as far as it is known to us, 
thought and creation are merely two names for the same idea. 
We call it ‘“‘thought ” when we try to express it from the point of 
view of consciousness, and “creation”? when we regard it from 
the point of view of matter. As Edward Carpenter has pointed 
out inthat most theosophical of all his works, The Art of Creation, 
a house is merely the externalised thought of the architect ; from 
the lowest to the highest all that makes up this phenomenal 
universe is the thought of someone, until we see that the 
Universe itself is but the House that the Great Architect has 
built for Himself by His thought, for indeed ‘‘ we are such stuff 
as dreams are made of,” and not only we, but “the great globe 
itself, yea, all that it inherit,” are of that same stuff, but the 
dream is the Dream of the Eternal. 

If then we could realise and understand the process of the 
creation of thoughts, we might, perhaps, in our human and 
imperfect way, obtain thereby such knowledge as 1s within our 
capacity of that art and science whereby the Unmanifest becomes 
the Manifest. Let us pause then to draw a few analogies 
between the processes of thought that we have here pictured and 
described for us, and what we have heard elsewhere of that 
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“joyful throwing out’? which we call creation. The resem- 
blances may be only fanciful indeed, but to the writer they have 
proved helpful, and so may be to others. Can it be said then, in 
any intelligible sense, that we ourselves are thought-forms? The 
answer, or at least am answer, must surely be “Yes.” The 
vehicles of consciousness on the various planes may, it seems, 
reasonably be compared to thought-forms, varying in their powers 
and their permanency according to the powers and the perma- 
nency of their source, so that the lower and less permanent 
vehicles are but thoughts of thought-forms, shadows of shadows 
indeed. We, in our personal consciousness, can produce but 
fleeting thoughts, lasting from a few hours maybe to a few 
hundred years at most ; in our individualities, our causal bodies, 
we produce thought forms, which, as successive personalities, 
may endure for a single cycle of incarnations; and perhaps in 
some higher consciousness still we produce those relatively 
permanent thought-forms, which, as the reincarnating Ego, endure 
for a period, incalculably long indeed, but still finite. 

If we look a little more closely at what our seers tell us of 
the manner in which thought-forms are produced, we may try to 
trace the analogies more in detail. It would appear that they 
originate (viewed objectively) ina change or disturbance within 
the matter composing one or other of the bodies of man, a change 
which, viewed subjectively, is the manifestation of a change in 
consciousness, even as when Ishvara “again throws out the 
Universe in mighty gradations,’ He sends forth His Breath, 
i.e., His Life-force, into the Maya which surrounds Him and it 
becomes Prakriti. The emanation of a Universe is a modification 
of consciousness in Ishvara, and as, in the mental or astral body 
of man, vortices arise? which are not yet the thought-forms that 
are to be, so in the Maya of the. Logos, now become Prakriti, 
vortices or vibratory movements arise which are not yet a Uni- 
verse, but are the Tanmatras and Tattvas which form its neces- 
Sary preparation and substratum. Thus also within the Ego, 
dwelling on the ardipa levels of the mental plane, surrounded by 
the “ indrawn order of things,” which is his May4, arises Tanha, 


1 Evolution of Life and Form, p. 27. 
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a modification of consciousness, vivifying once more those vortices 
termed the ‘“‘ permanent atoms,” as a necessary step towards the 
new personality that is to be. 

Again, is there not an analogy between the Monads upon the 
Anupadaka plane, still in the bosom of the Logos, and not yet 
born into the lower worlds as separate entities, and the ‘‘ minute 
images’ which a man forms within his own mental body, and 
which have not yet issued into independent existence as separate 
thought-forms? 

In the next stage, the actual emanation of the thought-form, 
we see again some striking analogies. Intermediate between the 
vortex stage and the full development we see in Figs. 13, 28 and 
29 the actual though incompleted process of emergence—oozing 
out of the astral body, which when completed is typified by the 
form of Fig. 21. Compare with this the Chhayas ‘‘ oozed out” 
of the ethereal bodies of their progenitors® in the earliest stages 
of human evolution, or the “sweat-born”’ men of the Second 
Race, and again with the creation of a universe: ‘‘ Having 
pervaded all this with a portion of Myself, I remain.”’ A still later 
stage is represented by Fig. 10 and others, and it is suggestive to 
compare the forward and at the same time rotary movement of 
this form with the motions of petroblasts in being born from the 
substance of a mother-crystal, as observed under the microscope 
of Professor von Schron. 

Finally, we have the completed and active thought-form 
detached from the mental body of its creator, and in its own 
quasi-dependent way fulfilling the object of its existence. Yet, 
we read, even then its connection with its creator is not finally 
severed, for there is a ‘‘ magnetic line of least resistance’ still 
keeping the connection alive. If we leave out of account for a 
moment the relations of thought-forms to individuals other than 
their creators, we have the broad fact that they are projected 
into the outer world and may return whence they came. May it 
perhaps be that the mysterious connection between the Ego and 
his successive personalities is of this nature and that the 
“ magnetic line” corresponds to the Sutratman and the “‘ web of 


1 Thought-Forms, p. 36. 2 Pedigree of Man, p. 68. 
Bhagavad Gita. 4 Thought-Forms, p. 39. See also pp. 26 and 27. 
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life’? of buddhic matter, uniting the bodies to the self. But 
imagine the thought-form whose attachment to its creator is 
weak, whose tendency is to become a “floating” entity, and 
finally to exhaust by degrees its initial store of energy, and 
either to disintegrate entirely or to become absorbed in some 
other body with which it finds itself in sympathetic vibration, 
and consider whether or no any light is thrown upon the dark 
problem of soulless men, and of the death of the soul in outer 
darkness or its absorption, like that of Sensa in the soul of the 
Dark Goddess, or again upon the Hindu belief in reincarnation 
in an animal body, as the consequence of a life full of animal 
propensities. 

Doubtless this line of thought could be pursued still further 
by anyone with the necessary knowledge, and it may be useful 
to do so, if it is clearly kept in view that these are only illustra- 
tions of some common underlying idea, not by any means to be 
taken as assertions of phenomenal identity. 

In considering the book itself, it is clear both from the illus- 
trations and the language in which they are described, that both 
are often the outward model of the physical plane. This is 
perhaps inevitable, and indeed, as the authors remark, the 
necessity of so expressing themselves is one of their chief diffi- 
culties. Itis also probable that things on the astral plane do 
as a matter of fact present themselves to most observers, if not 
to our authors, not as they are, but in the guise of and under the 
forms characteristic of the physical plane objects to which the 
observer is accustomed. Thus aspiration is typified by an 
upward pointing spire, selfish desire of all kinds by hooked pro- 
jections, the desire to know (i.e., to penetrate to the heart of a 
question) by a pointed spiral; and so forth, and certainly, as far 
as the very meagre personal experience of the present writer 
goes, it is the fact that such thought-forms as he and some of his 
personal friends have seen do appear to have an “above” and a 
below,” a “right” and a “left,” etc., as if they were physical 
objects, and generally to accord with the preconceived geometrical 
form of the physical plane. Certainly there is an added quality, 
something which for aught one knows may be a “‘ fourth dimen- 

1 Study in Consciousness, p. 91. 2 [dyl of the White Lotus. 
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sion,’ but which presents itself more as an appearance of “life” 
than as an additional geometrical property. It seems, however, 
not impossible that this general resemblance to physical plane 
objects may be an illusion, that it is due to one’s inexperience, 
and that these forms are built up from images and impressions 
received in the physical world. Not that they are by any means 
subjective, for they sometimes possess the quality of total 
unexpectedness. 

Thus, in the writer’s experience, it happened quite recently 
that he was endeavouring to comfort and help (mentally) one in 
trouble. He was endeavouring to send thoughts of love, and 
was under the impression that he was doing so, without however 
having any idea of thought-forms or colouring in his mind. He 
suddenly became aware of a stream proceeding from him, like a 
ribbon cut into detached rectangular pieces, following one another 
in quick succession so as to appear almost continuous. The colour 
was emerald green above, becoming lighter and more luminous 
below, as if a bright white light were shining through. At the 
same time he perceived a zig-zag continuous ribbon of apple- 
green, very delicate in hue, proceeding diagonally downward 
from him towards, as it seemed, the person he was thinking of. 
This illustrates in two respects what has just been said; in the 
first place the appearance was quite unexpected and the green 
colour showed that sympathy was being sent instead of love as 
intended, so that the appearance can hardly have been subjective 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and secondly these forms had 
a definite ‘‘ above’ and ‘‘ below,” and the direction in which one 
of them proceeded was apparently downwards, although as a 
matter of fact the person to whom they were sent was quite near 
and physically on practically the same level. This certainly 
leads to the belief that the perception of these forms, though quite 
objective, was entirely conditioned by physical-plane ideas. 

Space and geometry are perhaps only modes of perception, 
and the writer has often wondered whether the transcendental 
geometry of Lobatchewsky and others may really have some 
analogy with the manner in which objects are perceived on the 
higher planes,—whether for instance to astral vision space may 
be pseudo-spherical, or to mental vision spherical, and whether, 
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just as these conceptions have no meaning when applied to the 
description of physical objects, so our Euclidean space may be 
quite inapplicable to the higher planes. If this is so, the utter 
bewilderment and unreliability of untrained observers would be 
easily explained. 

To return, however, to our authors. It may be confidently 
assumed, one would suppose, that where, as in Figs. 15 and 17, 
the ‘ upward rush ” of devotion and the response from “ higher” 
planes is typified by an upward pointing spire, the picture and 
description are either purely symbolical, or else, intentionally or 
otherwise, are dominated and conditioned by physical analogies. 
For our authors themselves have repeatedly emphasised the fact 
that there is no above or below, that all planes occupy the same 
space, and a change of plane is nothing but a change of condition, 
and that the Logos is not a Being far away up in the sky, or on 
some higher plane, but is in truth one with our very selves. 
Whither then can the “spire” point and whence can the 
response come, except from within, and that without any spatial 
connotation of the word at all? That the symbolism is effective 
no one will deny, but why is the Infinite always thought of as 
“‘above”’ rather than ‘‘ below,’’ and how is it that this idea is so 
deeply engrained in human nature that it cannot be eradicated 
and that the symbolism is effective in spite of reason ? 

In his review of the book (THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, August, 
1905) G. R. S. M. has touched upon these points, more or less 
from the point of view just indicated, but there is another view 
of the matter which is the converse of the first, and which seems 
to deserve consideration. Is it not possible that the physical 
plane way of looking at things, instead of furnishing a precon- 
ceived basis (and the only possible one) for the investigation of 
other planes, is really derived from these higher realms—that there 
really is something in the construction of the Universe to which 
these notions of above and below, and in general the geometry of 
the physical and other planes, correspond ? 

In passing, perhaps a very small contribution may be made 
towards the interpretation of these thought-forms. It may be of 
interest to students tc record a recent observation of an intimate 
friend of mine. At a Theosophical lecture spiral forms of a 
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brilliant golden-yellow were seen, apparently about three feet in 
length and in form closely resembling the lower figure in Fig. 1g. 
In this case, however, the forms seemed to radiate outwards from 
the lecturer, issuing from his head and shoulders particularly. 
They were in rapid and vigorous motion, pulsating with life, and 
were seen repeatedly during the course of the lecture, which was. 
on the subject of reincarnation. 

Assuming that the forms were correctly observed, the ques- 
tion arises whether they may be characteristic not only of the 
intention to know, as observed by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Lead- 
beater, but also of the intention to impart knowledge, for it can 
hardly be supposed that they were in any way connected with 
the idea of reincarnation. It may be mentioned that the subject 
was being treated from a strictly intellectual point of view, and 
that the lecturer was quite unaware of the forms he was creating. 

To the present writer, one of the most attractive portions of 
the book, tantalising by its brevity and by the many things not 
said, is the portion dealing with music. There are some who 
tend to translate sound into sight, to whom the unspeakable 
reveals itself more readily as vision, and there are others who 
instinctively translate things seen into things heard ; to this latter 
class the present writer seems to belong, for to him a symphony 
of Beethoven means more thanall the pictures inthe world. Yet 
on occasion he, too, has found himself translating sound into form 
and even into colour, as when, on one occasion, between sleeping 
and waking, he became aware that he was “‘ playing” a sonata of 
Beethoven, though, alas, quite incapable of doing so in waking 
life. The adagio of the magnificent ‘‘ Waldstein” sonata ex- 
pressed itself as a tracery of white marble, indescribable in its 
purity, forming and dissolving upon a background of tender sky- 
blue, ashe ‘‘ played” phrase after phrase, hearing the while no 
sound at all. For it was not (or so it seemed) a mere perception 
of someone else’s playing, but a deliberate and conscious repro- 
duction of the noble theme of the master by such faculties as are 
his portion. The reproduction seemed singularly perfect, intel- 
lectual rather than sensuous, and mingled with and breathing 
through it all wasa sense of bliss, not of this earth. 

In the case of music, as in that of geometry, the relation 
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between certain musical forms or sounds, and the ideas which 
they are meant to express, or which they do express to different 
people under different circumstances, is one of surpassing interest. 
The two cases are really identical, though different apparently, 
for, after all, geometry and music are practically the same thing 
in essence. 

This, the musical aspect of the question, has also been 
touched upon by G. R. S. M. in his review, when he asks whether 
the forms actually seen are subjective or objective, whether they 
depend upon the musical training of the seer or not. He takes it 
for granted that when music is perceived as sound, what is heard 
depends both upon the hearer’s musical training and upon the 
skill of the performer. Now this is doubtless true in a literal and 
material sense, as regards the physical sound, but is it true as 
regards the music, which is so much more than sound? It would 
seem, at any rate, that the importance of the skill of the per- 
former depends greatly upon the nature of the faculties, as 
distinguished from the technical training, with which the hearer 
*‘ hears.” In using the word “hears,” it is surely necessary to 
include the word ‘‘ sees”” in the case of those who perceive music 
by sight. For it must be beside the mark to look for any differ- 
ence in this respect, if, as seems true to the writer, sight is to 
sound as geometry to music, and those who know best have 
always recognised that geometry and music are but different 
aspects of the same thing. On the physical plane, then, the 
instrument and the technique are all-important and will be valued 
accordingly by the hearer; on the astral plane, the plane of per- 
sonality, the “interpretation ”’ is what matters, and we naturally 
use such terms as a “sympathetic ”’ performance; we are all 
familiar with the glamour that can be thrown over the most 
mediocre composition, when rendered by some great singer, and 
those who use the astral faculties for the purpose will, it may be 
supposed, be those who set most store upon the “ rendering.” 
Yet what is so heard or seen is not music but rather the personal 
magnetism of the performer, and for him who can for the time 
being transcend the personality with its passions and emotions, 
good or evil, technique and interpretation are but the husk, for 
such an one “ hears” with some higher faculty which recks little 
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of these things. It may be that there is nothing to hear with this 
faculty, that the so-called music is but sound or passion, and has 
its origin only on the astral or even the physical plane. Then he 
who habitually uses the higher faculties for the purpose, simply 
hears nothing, and the performance is without value or quality, a 
mere sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. On the other hand, 
hearing some great masterpiece, played without understanding, 
on a miserable instrument, the same man, having ears to hear, 
enters accordingly into the heavenly places. The writer can 
bear witness that for him this is, at any rate sometimes, true, and 
that he would rather sit down and try to pick out with one 
finger on a piano the thought of some master never perhaps 
hitherto heard in any adequate rendering, than listen to the 
exquisite performance of that which, appealing only to the 
emotions, can never reach the heart. 

Perhaps this way of looking at the subject may throw some 
light upon the fact of the enormous range of music, greater than 
that of any other means of expression, and may help towards an 
answer to the question whether music belongs to the personality 
or to the individuality, the plane of the Ego, or to some still 
higher plane. Probably all three questions must be answered in 
the affirmative, for one affirmative does not excludeanother. No 
one, for instance, can listen to the great overture to “‘ Tannhauser” 
without recognising, at any rate, the personality and the individu- 
ality, and that not as mere puppets in the play, for perchance 
also for him who seeing, sees, and hearing, understands, through 
it all some divine breath may blow from the immortal fields, 
vivifying and transmuting that impetuous and seductive person- 
ality, and the stern pure voice of duty itself into something rare 
and strange. 

Where, then, are these immortal fields whence blows the 
Breath of Life? At any rate, it is surely delusion and deep 
blindness to suppose that music or geometry are nothing but 
subjective notions, born in our own individualities; a delusion, 
that is, except in the sense that in our innermost being “I am 
That,” and all Selvesare One. The forms both of geometry and 
music may have their origin in our limiting individualities, yet 
there is more in these forms than mere concepts, mere abstrac- 
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tions, that istosay. Rather are they specialisations or reflections 
of something real, unconditioned by Time and Space,—some 
Platonic Idea, seen in a glass darkly here on earth, and perchance 
not here only but on the astral and mental planes as well, but at 
the same time constituting on each plane a clearer and more 
direct view of the Reality than is afforded by the separate species 
of which they appear to be abstractions. And surely also on the 
higher planes of our individuality the veil between the real and 
the unreal is very thin, and the vision and the voice are clearer 
than here below. There, too, the identity of substance between 
those thoughts and feelings which make up oursentient life, and that 
which thrills through us as we perceive some great masterpiece, 
be it as sight or sound, becomes more apparent. For ideas, 
thoughts, feelings, and those fundamental relationships which we 
call harmony, whether in colour, form, sound, geometry, or 
mathematics, are all specialisations of Ideas within the veil, 
and are all strictly convertible from one to another, and on the 
higher planesareseenand realised to beso. Hereon earth we cannot 
know that it is so, though we can infer it, but in our moments of 
deepest devotion and clearest insight, following upon, and 
perhaps purchased, and brought to birth by the most poignant 
pain of which we are capable, we may be privileged to catch a 
glimpse, many times reflected though it be, of the Harmony of 
the Spheres. Hardly may such a glimpse be translated into 
words, and even in the consciousness brought through to this. 
world, how much of error may lurk! Yet the impulse to share 
what there is with others is strong. 

Some three years ago the present writer, under the title of 
“‘ The True Story of a Vision,’ attempted to give an account of an 
experience upon some higher plane which at the time affected 
him deeply, and has continued to do so ever since. The climax 
of this vision was a melody of unspeakable beauty and glorious 
meaning, which indeed summed up and became the expression to 
him and in him of bliss not only indescribable in its intensity, but 
also perfectly definite in its form and content. Weakly and inade- 
quately translated into words that content was as follows: A 
tremulous and yet piercing feeling of joy, of love, and of bound- 
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less vitality vibrating through and through him ; ‘a knowledge of 
perfect peace, passing the understanding, blended with, arising 
out of and inseparable from furious stress and storm, and anguish 
the most poignant ; a triumphant sense of great things accom- 
plished and with it a deep humility and knowledge of unworthi- 
ness; a glimpse of life so full as to embrace all knowledge, yet 
utterly lucid and transparent and cosmic in its simplicity; finally 
the sure perception that this was indeed the end, and that in the 
still fuller life that lay beyond the individuality would melt away 
like a summer cloud. 

All this appeared as a simple melody of small compass, 
continually repeated, welling up from the infinite depths with 
gentle but irresistible undulation. Reproduced on earthly instru- 
ments, without context, it might seem, to one who had not 
experienced its real meaning, bald, commonplace and uninter- 
esting in its utter simplicity, and yet he who heard it can never 
repeat it to himself without bringing back in some degree not 
merely a taste of unearthly bliss, but also the same perfectly 
definite meaning,—that and no other. 

But to the student of these things perhaps the interesting 
circumstance about this experience will be the sequel. To the 
present writer, upon whom such a deep impression was made, 
the melody was otherwise quite unknown, and so remained for 
nearly fifteen years, until in fact a few months ago. He happened 
then to come across, for the first time, Edward Carpenter’s book 
entitled Angels’ Wings, which is a series of essays on Art. In the 
text is inserted, among other illustrations, a part of the score of 
the choral finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. It should be 
said that the writer, though an ardent lover of Beethoven, has 
certainly never heard this symphony, nor previously seen the 
score, yet there was something strangely and excitingly familiar 
in the first two or three phrases of the melody which forms the 
theme of this finale. In a flash it came to him that this was 
actually what he had heard ‘or rather experienced in that vision 
of fifteen years ago. The identity was not exact, the phrasing 
being somewhat different, but there was no room to doubt that 
they were the same, though as it were slightly different renderings 
of the same idea. In the vision the thoughts and feelings had 
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not been the cause of the melody, nor the melody of them, for 
they had seemed to be the same thing; the writer’s interest 
therefore may be imagined when, reading Carpenter’s comments, 
he found that Beethoven’s sublime melody carried for him (Car- 
penter) almost exactly the same meaning as that same melody 
heard in a dream fifteen years ago conveyed and still conveys to 
the writer. Carpenter’s words are: 

‘This air with its absolute simplicity of structure 
has the sense of perfect rest, of virginal and grateful gladness, 
conjoined with a sense . . . of infinite experience (and even 
sorrow) outlived and transmuted. The round of all experience 
has been circled. This is our surrender to Nature, to simplicity, 
to the human heart, to Love, to Joy itself. It is the realisa- 
tion of a joy which lies beyond the ordinary objects of endeavour, 
which in some way is the fruit of deep suffering. . . Ifthere 
had been no words joined to it, still its meaning (to those who 
have ears to hear) would have been plain enough.” 

Now can we suppose that such a melody and the meaning 
that it bears are merely subjective, that the similarity of meaning 
and the similarity of sound arise merely from some chance 
resemblance between the personalities and the individualities of 
Beethoven, Edward Carpenter and the writer? Shall we not 
rather suppose that what there is of difference arises from the 
difference of these various personalities, and that there exists on 
a certain high plane a group of experiences, thoughts, ideas, or 
whatever they may be called, which on that plane is a particular 
melody or cadence and which therefore when fully cognised will 
always have that melody and no other for its expression. If this 
is so the plane in question must be one above that even of the 
Ego in his causal body, and the completeness and exactness of 
any reproduction in the ‘‘three worlds” will depend upon the 
powers of the man to come more or less into touch with this 
higher reality. As however, relatively to the personality the 
Higher Self is always regarded as subjective, so to the outer, 
earthly man it may well appear that music is subjective, and 
originated by himself, instead of being an imperfect rendering of 
something beyond the self altogether. 

Whether the writer, dumband inarticulate as he may be, indeed 
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caught an echo of that which, heard by the mighty Beethoven, 
was translated into glorious music, or whether it was merely an acci- 
dental resemblance based upon self-evolved methods of expression, 
or whether again it was permitted for oncetohear and imperfectly 
bring through to waking consciousness a fragment of that ‘ great 
tide of melody ”’ still poured forth by Beethoven and his compeers 
in that heavenly place to which their faculties have brought 
them—all this may be the subject of curious or scientific enquiry. 
For him who has heard, the hearing is enough. 
Z. 
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WOULD you care to hear a memory from the past—just as it came 
to her? If so, listen, and I will tell you. 

We were sitting together in the firelight, she, and I, and that 
other. I had brought them together, these two women of 
different nationalities, whose lives had run far apart until that 
seemingly chance meeting—but who can unravel the web of 
destiny, who can say what is to be, or not to be? From the 
first moment that they met they knew each other; the one 
attracted, fascinated, with no knowledge within herself of any 
life but the present, questioned vainly for a cause—the other with 
the wider outlook understood, and almost remembered. 

There was a vision of crimson flowers and jewels and music 
—and a haunting memory of some debt to be paid—and a desire 
to give, give everything without thought of return, and a name 
by which she had called her for ever trembling on her lips— 
and above all a firm conviction, almost a certainty, that some day 
she would remember. 

So it all came to pass, and sitting in the firelight the memory 
came back, and in a dream or trance, call it what you will, she 
spoke from out the past. I, listening, wrote down the story, which 
I give you now just as it came to her, three jpictures from out of 
the long ago. 
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It is dark—very dark—I cannot see. Ah! yes, now it comes. 
A hall, a large marble hall, no, it is not a hall exactly, for three 
complete sidesare open to the air, to gardens, flowers, and sunshine. 
Flowers, every kind of flower which grows, right up tothe very steps. 
The hall is all of marble—white, dazzling marble—in some places 
inlaid with semi-precious stones, and the roof is supported by 
rows of pillars. It is crowded with people, such crowds. I can 
hardly see. There are rows of men in curiouskinds of armour, and 
quantities of girls all carrying trays full of flowers—nearly all are 
white. Just piles of white flowers, and there are some crimson 
also, but very few. Now the crowd is dividing, and I can see 
right up to the end of the hall, where there is a dais with two 
couches, and reclining on them are the King and the Queen. 
I cannot tell you how I know he is the King, but I know it. 
He is tall and dark and has a beautiful cruel face. He hasa 
leopard’s skin clasped over his purple tunic, and a fillet of gold 
round his head, with an ornament in gold standing up in front 
like a rising sun. The Queen is all in white, but she too has 
the skin over her dress, and the golden fillet, but her symbol 
of the sun is made of shining white stones. She is very fair, 
far fairer than the King. Her hair only is dark, and her face is 
beautiful, but very sad and quiet. 

Presently the King bends towards her and says something, 
and she calls one of the maidens and gives her an order. The 
girl hurries off, and the face of the Queen has grown sadder 
still. 

Now I hear music; it is hardly music, it is more like a 
melodious clashing of metal, andI see a procession entering the 
hall. They are bringing in a woman dressed all in a tissue of 
gold which clings to her, and she is veiled. Now she stands 
before the King, she throws up her arms above her head, the veil 
falls from her, and I see she is beautiful. She is glittering with 
jewels, every kind of precious stone is woven into her clothing, 
and even into her hair, strange, golden-red hair. She makes a 
profound obeisance to the King, and then she looks up at the 
Queen with her wonderful dark eyes and smiles, and I can see it 
isa smile of triumph, for she has won what the Queen has lost 
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—the favour of the King. I know her name, it is Zalita, and she 
stands before ‘‘the Lily.” I don’t really know the Queen’s 
name, I only know her by that which she was called always, the 
Lily. Nor can I tell you her thoughts, or the King’s, I can only 
judge by their faces, their movements, but I can tell you what 
Zalita thinks, in some strange way I seem to know her thoughts: 
Iam Zalita. She is not really evil; I think she is vain, proud of 
her beauty, proud of her success, and of the King’s favour, and 
in her heart is contempt for the Queen, and careless indifference 
to her pain. 

Now Zalita begins to dance. Is it dancing? It is move- 
ment, swaying, bending, lovely movement; she seems almost 
to float on the air to the strange weird music, and as she dances, 
the flower-girls throw showers of white flowers over her and 
round her feet. Now the movement is getting faster, she is 
circling all round the hall, and I can see all the men start and 
lean forward as she glides past; they are going mad with the 
pleasure of watching her. Faster, faster, faster, and the flower 
girls throw the flowers till she is covered with them; they are 
everywhere. Now she is before the King, and she is uttering a 
strange, soft, little cry, and she throws up her arms above her 
head once more, and draws her glittering gold veil round her. 
Then she falls at the feet of the King, and clings to them, and 
kisses them. She is just a mass of gold lying there, raiment, 
jewels, hair! And the King springs up; he has forgotten every- 
thing! Forgotten his surroundings, forgotten that he is a King; 
and he raises her and draws herto him. Nowhe takes down her 
veil and kisses her passionately on the mouth, and for answer 
Zalita smiles up at the Queen. But the King knows nothing, he 
only sees the girl; he has come down from the dais, and he leads 
her away from the hall. And the Lily stands very white, very 
. Silent, very stately, for she is a Queen! 

It is all growing dim, very dim. I can see nothing now. It 
is dark. 

ae 


Oh! yes, I see a mountain; oh! you know the mountain. It 
is the one that goes up all round with the Temple on the top. 
Don’t you remember? The beautiful Temple with its marble 
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columns, and its flights upon flights of steps, and its courts. 
Yes—I know it quite well, and yet it frightens me, for I seem to 
remember that though the outside was so beautiful, within it was 
black with evil, and there were sacrifices and dreadful things. 
How silent it is! Breathless silence and yet there are crowds of 
people, both men and women, and they stand on the mountain 
side and on the great wide flight of steps which leads up to the 
platform. You know the Temple stands back at the far side of 
the platform. The flower-girls are there again, only now the 
flowers they carry are crimson, piles of crimson flowers. And I 
see that all those present, both men and women alike, wear the 
symbol of the rising sun on their brows. Now beside the central 
altar I see the High Priest standing with his horrible cruel face. 
Don’t you remember the altars? Those to the right were to the 
Past and to the Future, and those to the left to the Spirits of 
Good and the Spirits of Evil, and the one in the centre with the 
horns of gold at either end and the great golden Rising Sun was 
for sacrifice. It is very early, I feel it is just about four o’clock. 
Away in the east the dawn is breaking; we are all waiting for the 
rising of the sun just as we always waited. The people seem 
half awed, half expectant, half pleased at the thought of the 
sacrifice which will be offered as the sun rises above the horizon. 
Oh! Iam so frightened! Now I see the Lily and she is stand- 
ing all alone, and her face is sadder than ever. She is watching 
the procession that is even now issuing from the Temple; it is 
just as we watched it so often in those days. First come the 
rows of priests and the boys carrying the sacred burning wood. 
I can smell it, that curious heavy aromatic scent—but I can’t 
remember what it is called. Then comes the sacrifice—a girl; 
even though she is veiled I seem toknowher. They have paused 
before the great altar, they have. torn down her veil, the girls are 
flinging crimson flowers over her. Ah! it is Zalita. She is 
terrified, whilst tumult reigns all round her. All her beautiful 
garments have been taken from her, she has only a dress of coarse 
white stuff, over which her curious red hair is falling. And the 
crimson petals of the flowers are like great drops of blood as 
they rest on her. Wait—yes, I know. She has been unfaithful 
to the King—and for that she is doomed, he has handed her over 
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to the priests. She is to be offered in sacrifice to the rising Sun. 
I do not thinkshe is feeling anything. She seems to hear nothing, 
her terror is too great, she is dazed. Her eyes are turned to the 
altar, she can only think of the sacrifice—that awful rite of sacri- 
fice she has seen so often before. I am not going to tell you 
what it is, it is too awful, and you know it as well as I do. 

The Sun is just rising now and the High Priest begins the 
hymn—you know it too: “‘ O Thou Sun, Father of Spirits, Creator 
of all that lives, we Thy creatures come before Thee in adoration 
of Thy glory and Thy might. Accept this our sacrifice.” I can 
hear no more. But he has finished now and he has seized Zalita 
by the hair and is twisting it and drawing her towards the altar. 
I feel the crowd, they are swaying in silence with painful yet 
pleasurable expectancy. Oh! is there no one to save her—none 
to speak or plead for her? Yes, yes. I see a movement in the 
crowd—the Lily is coming forward, she is very quiet and still 
and has no fear. She speaks, I can hear her: ‘‘ Stay thine hand, 
O Priest! I will not have this sacrifice; give me the girl. It 
is my command, I the Queen will have it so!” 

There is a murmur through the crowd, half in sympathy, 
half in opposition, and I can see the High Priest’s face grow 
black with anger. 

** Thou wilt not have it so? Nay, O Queen, thou canst not 
forbid the sacrifice. It is the decree of the gods, the girl must 
die. If in thy pride thou sayest that thou wilt not have it so, 
then shall the curse of the gods rest on thee and thine for ever!” 

Hush—the Lily is speaking. 

** T know not, proud priest, if indeed thou hast power thus 
to curse me and mine. Indeed it would seem to me most strange 
were the gods to speak their will through thee and such as thou. 
Surely the gods—if indeed there be gods—must love goodness 
and peace and virtue and mercy. But thou hast bathed the land 
in blood and suffering. But if indeed it be so, and thou art the 
mouth-piece of such evil gods as thou sayest—be it even so unto 
me—lI accept the curse for me and mine for ever. But this 
maid shall not die; loose her and give her to me. It is my will, 
I, the Queen, have spoken !”’ 

There is dead silence for a moment, then a cry—is it exalta- 
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tion ?—and a swaying and surging in the multitude. The High 
Priest is standing motionless, he does not dare to disobey the 
Queen, but his face is black with passion and evil rage. Zalita 
also does not move, I think she does not comprehend what has 
taken place. I can see her still gazing with wide terrified eyes 
at the altar. She is riveted by the horror of the thought of the 
sacrifice. Now I see one of the young priests spring forward, 
with a blow he strikes the fetters from her wrists—I think he is 
glad she is not to die—and he pushes her towards the Queen. 
At last the spell is broken, she understands, and _ springing 
forward with a wild cry I see her throw herself at the feet of the 
Lily. All is over, the crowd is dispersing, but I can hardly see 
now. It is growing dim again. Now it is dark, quite dark. 


Iie 


What is it I hear? Clashing of arms and steel, trampling 
of many feet, cries and tumult. I can see nothing, only I know 
and feel that there is danger for someone, and an angry crowd 
of men. NowI am beginning to see. They are soldiers, rows 
upon rows of them. Iam in the large hall, it is crowded and I 
see them pouring in from all sides. They are pushing their way 
and pressing forward towards something at the far end of the 
hall. Yes, it is the Lily, standing alone and undefended, and 
Zalita is crouching close to her at her feet. The face of the 
Queen is full of scorn and anger, but she has no fear as she faces 
the threatening crowd around her. 

What does it all mean? Wait—yes, I know. The curse 
has fallen. There is blight and famine and pestilence, the people 
say that the gods are angry and that it is because of the Queen. 
She robbed them of their sacrifice, and they in their vengeance 
have brought down the curse, and the wrath of the people is 
aroused—the Queen must die. Now an awful face of cruelty has 
come to the front, it is that of a young priest, he has a spear in 
hand, now he has stepped forward, look—he is hurling it at the 
Queen. Ah! Zalita has sprung to her feet, she has thrown her- 
self between the Lily and the threatened danger. She cries out 
—she is hurt—then there is silence—she has fallen to the ground, 
she is dying. Oh! I am suffering—I am choking! give me air! 
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She is writhing in her agony—now she is trying to rise, oh! how 
difficult it is—but she raises herself on her arm. The Queen 
bends over her and I can see her face is full of tenderness and 
sorrow. Hush! Zalita is speaking. Be very still, her tones are 
so low it is hard to hear what she says. 

“Listen, oh! Queen, I see before thee much pain, much 
evil, much darkness. There will be many lives in which thou 
will not see, nor remember, in which thou wilt suffer blindly. 
But out of the pain and the evil the joy will be born, out of 
the night and the darkness will dawn the Light—so it has 
been—so it is—so it shall be while the world lasts. It is the 
law. And when the light dawns, O Queen, arise and follow 
it, it will be for thee the dawning of the everlasting Day. As. 
for me, I go hence to rest awhile, to sleep, perchance to forget, 
but I shall come again. And always I shall seek thee, always I 
shall find thee, always I shall serve thee, always I shall love 
thee. Farewell, O Queen, until the dawning of the Day!” 

She ceases—she is not suffering now—but all is growing 
dark for her, I can feel it—I see her look up once more at the 
Queen, ah ! howshe loves her—then she falls back—Zalita is lying 
quite still now—Zalita is dead. 

And now I see the Lily standing alone, she is upright. No 
one dares to touch her, no one approaches her, it seems as if the 
moonlight were falling on her as I see her hold out her arms. 
slowly,—I don’t know, I think it is moonlight. She stands quite: 
still and the dead girl is lying at her feet. 

Wait—she is speaking. 

** Farewell, oh! Zalita. It shall be to thee as thou sayest— 
thou shalt go hence to sleep, perchance to forget. It may be 
that in the future all shall be as thou sayest. They say the eyes. 
of the Dying see far—I know not. But if it may be so, that I 
shall meet thee in the future that lies beyond the stars, I too will 
wait for thee. I too will find thee, I too will lovethee! Farewell, 
Zalita, until the dawning of the Day! ”’ 

That isall. Itisdim. I can see no more, It is dark. 


I have written down all this just as she saw it, just as she: 
spoke it ; make of it what you will. Msk.G:; 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF A HIDDEN BOOK 


(CONTINUED FROM Pp. 504) 


PaNDIT PARMESHRI Das’ NARRATIVE 


I FIRST began to take an interest in the Samskrit language in 
1894, so far as I can remember, when I was about fifty years of 
age, after coming across an account, in a newspaper, of a lecture 
by Mrs. Besant, delivered in Calcutta, wherein she strongly 
advocated the study of Samskrit. 

My beginnings were very modest. I began, indeed, with 
Devanagari and the Hindi vernacular, which I knew well, having 
studied Urdi and Persian at school and college. From Hindi 
and Devanagari I passed on to Samskrit, taking up the Bhagavad- 
Gitd to begin with, naturally, as will be easily understood. 

The difficulties I met with in properly understanding the 
language of the Gité compelled me to think of studying Samskrit 
grammar. I went to a Shastri, teaching in a local school, and 
promptly got by heart the first fourteen sitras of Panini, reported 
by tradition to have been received by him direct from Shiva after 
much penance and propitiation, and forming the foundation of 
the rest of Panini’s grammar. 

But now arose a difficulty. The misfortune of having been 
a practising lawyer for over twenty years, at the time I engaged 
the Shastri to help me across the depths of Samskrit grammar, 
compelled me to ask him why there wereonly fourteen sitras and 
not fifteen or thirteen; why there were only so many vowels and 
so many consonants, and not more or less; why, even amongst 
those that were enumerated in these aphorisms, the particular 
order observed had been followed, why a preceded, andz followed, 
and 4 succeeded, etc. 

The Shastri came to astandstill. I tried to pull him along a 
little further ; but our mutual perplexities became more and more 
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tangled every day. I sought otherhelp. The same results. My 
collection of Samskrit grammars, old and new, eastern and 
western, grew more and more complete. So did my discontent 
with them. The thing weighed on me like a nightmare: Why 
were there only and exactly fourteen aphorisms and forty-two 
(or counting also the repetition of one) forty-three letters enume- 
rated in them, and why were they arranged in that particular 
order? My very sleep was affected. My daily prayers began to 
include a petition for help on this particular point. 

Months passed. It was June of 1894, 1 believe, and I was 
still rubbing my eyes in bed early one morning, preparatory to 
getting up, when I was informed that two men had arrived at the 
house, one of them blind, and that they wanted to see me. 
Against my usual custom, I went straight from my bed to the 
doorway of the house. I saw two men. One was under twenty, 
possibly not more than eighteen, blind of both eyes, one eye 
sunken, the other bulging with a sightless, distorted and swollen 
eyeball. The other man was of almost the same age. Neither 
had anything else on than a loin-cloth. I asked them who they 
were and what they wanted. 

“We want a meal and enough money to carry us to 
Cawnpore.” 

** Are you literate ?”’ 

The blind man said: ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

“ What have you studied ?” 

** Samskrit.” 

“Why are you going to Cawnpore ?”’ 

““T hope to get some work there in connection with the 
Arya-Samaj.” 

‘What emoluments ?”’ 

“ Rs. 5 or Rs. 7 per mensem for a teachership.”’ 

“Do you know the Siddhanta-Kaumudi ?”’ 

hb 

“All right ; 1 will see you again; rest andeat in the meanwhile.” 

The blind man gave his name as Dhanrdj, and that of his 
companion as Chandra Bhal. 

I saw them again in the afternoon, and we had some little 
talk on Samskrit grammar. We met again in the evening. 
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Then 1 could not wait any longer and propounded my standing 
difficulty. 

The blind man said: ‘‘ Yes, I can answer all your questions.” 

“ Out of your own intelligence, or from some old book ?” 

“From old books.” This was good news. ‘‘But,” he 
added, ‘‘ I have not got the books; I only know them by heart.” 

A few days later, after he had settled himself in the house, I 
began taking down to his dictation a series of Samskrit verses, 
mostly in the anushiup metre. I took down about 1,500. They 
constituted a dialogue between Shiva and Pa4rvatti, in which the 
latter asked the very same questions that had been puzzling me, 
and the former answered them ina way that was quite satisfactory 
to me, at least, and at the time. 

I do not now remember whether he mentioned the name of 
this work, but he said that it was complete in those 1,500 
couplets. He added, however, on further inquiry, that if I 
wanted more details on Samskrit grammar I should find them in 
complete fulness in the Ndvadiya-Bhashya on the Maheshvara- 
Vydkarana. 

I had been also studying pieces of the Siddhinta-Kaumudt, 
relating to Sandhi (the coalescence of letters and sounds) with the 
man, all the while becoming more and more discontented with 
the vrittis (explanations of P&anini’s aphorisms) contained in the 
work, and obtaining better explanations from the blind Pandit 
himself out of his mnemonic resources as regards the physiological 
reasons for these coalescences. I preserved notes of these 
perpetual ‘“‘ whys” of mine and “ becauses ”’ of his. 

My next manuscript-enterprise was more ambitious. I began 
writing to Dhanraj’s dictation the Ndradiya-Bhdshya, which, he 
said, extended over 60 or 62,000 couplets, all verse. I took down 
about 500 or 600 of these. 

Then I began to question him about the Mdheshvara- 
Vydkarana (of which the Ndradiya-Bhdshya was said by him to 
be an extended commentary). He began to dictate and I to 
write. To the best of my recollection, he said there were 5,000 
aphorisms in the work. I wrote down about a thousand. If 
found that the order and arrangement of the sub-divisions of the 
subject was exactly the same as in the modern Siddhanta- 
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Kaumudi. But the aphorisms were entirely different, and the 
illustrations and examples were all Vaidika-looking, and very 
numerous and lengthy, and full of compounds difficult to 
pronounce. In connection with this difficulty of pronunciation, 
after giving me a number of inconsistent replies, first saying that 
the current Shiksha (a set of rules for pronunciation, etc., forming 
a sort of supplement to the current grammar) was genuine, and 
then that the one published by Dayanand Sarasvati (the founder 
of the Arya Samaj) was genuine, he ultimately said that the 
original Shikshé written by Panini was different from both. 

I wrote down this Shikshdé, extending to over 100 shlokas, and 
said by the Pandit to be complete in that number. 

I also employed, about this time, another Pandit, and got 
him to write down a Bhdshya (commentary) on this Shikshd, con- 
sisting of extracts of the best portions of eight different com- 
mentaries. This Bhdshya is also complete excepting the last five 
or six shlokas. All this, of course, was dictated also by Pandit 
Dhanr4j, and all from memory, as he said. 

The year 1894 came to an end with this. 

I asked Pandit Dhanraj how he came to find the Nédradiya- 
Bhashya. 

He said: ‘‘ Our family are residents of the village of Belhar 
Kalan, in Tahsil Khalilabad of the Basti District (in the united 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, India). My grandfather was a 
very learned Pandit. He had a great taste for studying and 
teaching ancient works. His collection of MSS. is still with us. 
He kept up a private Pathshala (school). He was very fond of 
Sannydsis (wandering ascetics), One day, when I was about 
twelve or thirteen, there came a Sannydsi who was very much 
struck with my exceptional memory, for I could get almost 1,000 
couplets by heart in a single day. He taught me the Ndradiya- 
Bhiashya. J had an elder cousin, now dead, who had not lost his. 
eyesight, as I did at 24 years of age from small-pox; and he had 
even a greater retentiveness. He also committed the Ndradiya- 
Bhishya to memory.” 

At the close of 1894, Pandit Dhanraj went back to his village. 
He returned again, after an absence of a few weeks, at the end 


of January, 1895. This time he came with changed ways, always. 
3 
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trying to evade dictation and avoid talk on the matters in which 
I was most interested. However, I got him to dictate some old 
stotras (hymns) to me. Then, one day, in the course of conversa- 
tion, he mentioned that in a work called the Naruava, a dialogue 
between Krishna and Uddhava, there was a statement that 
Rishis would continue to dwell on the Himalayas throughout the 
Kaliyuga and be the custodians ofall knowledge after Krishna’s 
departure from this earth. 

I forthwith began to reduce the Ndrnava into writing, having 
succeeded in inducing {Pandit Dhanraj to dictate it. We pro- 
ceeded to about 500 shlokas, the whole being declared by him 
to be many thousands. I forget the exact number. 

Then, one night I asked him if he had ever studied the small 
Bhagavad-Gité too, amidst all these huge performances. He said 
“*No.” Then I said, “ You ought to study it now.” 

So we began, I this time acting as dictator and he as 
memoriser. I taught him about eight or ten shlokas, he repeat- 
ing them faithfully after me, at first in a halting manner, and 
then over and over again, exactly imitating the process by which 
a child commits lessons to memory. 

By and bye it was decided that Dhanraj and I and another 
friend should spend some time every day on the Gitd and en- 
deavour to discover esoteric meanings therein, out of our own 
unaided intelligences, and write them down in the ‘vernacular 
(Hindi). Well, I led off with guesses, based on Theosophical 
literature, which I had been reading steadily. 

Dhanraj said: ‘‘ Yes, this is so.” I asked: “‘ Why do you 
speak in this imprimatur style?”’ After many days’ haggling he 
repeated shlokas, from some Kosha ‘(Dictionary or Thesaurus), 
saying that they proved authoritatively that the Gitd-words had 
that particular meaning. I asked : ‘‘ Why then bother our heads 
unnecessarily ? If you have got an appropriate Kosha, specially 
fitted for this purpose, you can go along interpreting the Gitd 
far more easily.” He said he had been repeating from a a EB hashyie 
on the Nirukta, the Kosha of the Veda. 

We began anew with this help. After we had struggled on 
to the seventh or eighth verse of the first chapter of the Gité, 
Dhanraj admitted that he knew the book very well and many 
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Bhashyas also on it, including one by Gobhila. The pretence of 
ignorance was only a hoax. . 

We began the Gobhiliya-Bhdshya on the Gita and for a 
wonder finished it too! People who will take the necessary 
trouble to put themselves mentally in my circumstances of age, 
life-long habits, heavy legal occupations, insufficient knowledge 
of Samskrit, eagerness to know more and inability to spare the 
necessary time and energy for systematic study from the begin- 
ning like a young tyro, and the wonderful nature of the entirely 
new world of literature opened up, will not wonder that I made 
so many beginnings and so few endings, and that I was always 
wandering off into alluring digressions. They will rather wonder 
that I completed the few MSS. that I did. 

My previous familiarity with the subject matter of the 
Bhagavad-Gité and my great respect for the work, the Hindus’ 
Bible, and the interest of the commentary itself, took me right 
through the whole of this great work. Not having learnt Samskrit 
or practised Devanagari-writing in my earlier years, I have never 
made myself a good caligraphist of that character. Yet I, with 
my own hand, laboriously inscribed the bulk of the book. The 
rest was written by two other writers whom I employed. And 
the bulk is large; the complete work measures about 24,000 
shlokas (of thirty-two syllables each). This performance 
occupied us three whole years,—1895-6-7. 

But while our energies were mainly directed to this work 
during this period, digressions were not wanting, as was 
inevitable from my endless queries. A piece of a Vydrnava- 
Samhita—a ,dialogue between Krishna and Rukvini (that is 
Pandit Dhanraj’s spelling, the current one being Rukmini) on 
all matters in heaven and earth, said to be complete in about 
14,000 .shlokas—was put on paper.’ A Sdmydyana-Kosha—an 
independent lexicon in about 8,000 verses, by Vyasa, was so 
fortunate as to get completed. And the “ real original” Vaidika 
Nirukta with a Bhashya was also begun. Of course all this was 
done to the dictation from memory (as he alleged), of the blind 
Pandit, who is also the sole authority for the descriptions and 


_1 About 800 shlokas of this were written down by me, in the course of some 
holidays during my stay at Barabanki.—B. D. 
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epithets used, as to whether a work was or was not completed, 
whether it was genuine, etc., or not. 

In 1896 Pandit Dhanraj attended the Annual Convention 
of the Theosophical Society, held at Benares; and with his. 
help I contributed some articles on Samskrit grammar to The 
Theosophist, during the three years 1895-6-7. 

At the end of 1897, Pandit Dhanraj went away for a long 
period. But he did not go to hishome. He went and stayed 
with the Raja of Haraha, close to Barabanki. He stayed with 
him almost throughout the whole of 1898, coming to see me now 
and then for a few days only ata time. I, too, suffered from un- 
happy family bereavements in that year, and no work could be 
done with Pandit Dhanraj. The year 1899 also passed similarly. 
Pandit Dhanraj was wandering about elsewhere, coming to see 
me now and then. In 1900 he stayed with me for almost a 
month in the summer, when we did some sporadic work on the 
“real original” Bhdshya' on the Bhagavad-Gitd by the “ real 
original” Shankaracharya, the current one being decided to be 
spurious. We also did some miscellaneous hymns and stotras. 

Then Pandit Dhanrdj went on to Benares, and dictated the 
Pranava-vada there. 

He returned to Bardbanki in the summer of Igor; and then 
dictated to me 700 shlokas of what he declared was the second 
half and continuation of the Bhagavad-Gité now current. The 
Vydrnava-Samhitd was also continued with the help of a 
copyist. 

We also began a Bhdshya, by Barhayana, in 80,000 shlokas, 
on the “ original’? Brahma-Sitras, numbering 10,000. By the 
end of February, 1902, we had progressed to the seventh or 
eighth siitva of the original and about the 3,oooth shloka of the 
commentary. He left again and has not returned to me since. 
But he has been wandering about amongst other householders in 
the district of Barabanki, and I have met him also at one or two. 
places casually. 


At the end of these eight years of acquaintance, this extra- 


1 The first hundred shloka-measures or so of this were written down by me on 
the 31st of July, 1900, when I was visiting Pandit Parmeshri DAs, for a day at 


Bara banki ; they seemed.to be a sort of abstract of the alleged Gobhiliya-Bhdshya of the. 
Bhag avad-Gitd.—B, D. 
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ordinary man still remains a puzzle to me, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has lived in the same house, almost in the same room 
with me, night and day, for months and months together. If all 
he says about himself; his memory; the hundreds of ancient 
works of which nobody in the outside world knows anything at 
all; his memorial knowledge of them all, comprising perhaps two 
million couplets of thirty-two syllables each (I have taken or 
have had taken down some 60,000, and you, Bhagavan Das, 
16,000) ; amongst them such “ trifles’’ as fifty-two Bhdshyas on the 
Gitd, four complete Bhishyas on the “ complete”? Vedas (not the 
patches now extant) from beginning to end, all the eighteen 
Purdnas, the ‘real original”’ ones, and the Mahabharata, with 
Gobhila’s Bhashya on them all, full of wonderful ‘‘ esoteric” in- 
terpretations, the original siitras on the six systems of philosophy 
and the six Veddngas, all with Bhdshyas, in fact works on all 
possible branches of science and philosophy ; and all that he says 
about the secret handing-down of all such wondrous learning in 
old families of Pandits, inthe Nepal Terai and adjoining country ; 
—if all this, or a tenth or a hundredth of it, be true at all, then 
it is very, very wonderful. 

Can we believe him or can we not? In all these eight years, 
he has never repeated a second time, despite incessant requests 
and offers of all kinds of inducements, honorary, pecuniary, etc., 
a single shloka that he has dictated once. He has evaded and 
avoided, equivocated and prevaricated; but never actually given 
this absolutely simple and conclusive test of memory. He has 
failed most wofully in promises to show or secure MSS. of the 
works he dictated, which again would have settled all our doubts 
most satisfactorily. The majority of my friends, interested in 
these matters, who have come into contact with him, hold the 
strongest and most unfavourable opinion as to his straightfor- 
wardness in this respect. Indeed they do not hesitate to call 
him a charlatan ; and it is difficult to prove them wrong. 

I myself have been often driven to such irritation by his 
want of straightforwardness, that I have more than driven him 
out of my house—but always only to call him back again when 
the irritation subsided. And yet the fact of what he has dictated 
remains and stands invincibly. Has it or has it not any merits? 
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After eight years of work on it I am satisfied that a fair 
portion of it is new and valuable to modern thought. I have 
made many efforts to trace the MSS. of the works mentioned by 
Dhanraj, with the help of occasional descriptions given by him as 
to the Pandit families with which, as he says, he stayed and 
studied the books he says he knows by heart. But I have always 
failed to lay my hand on any such substantial thing, partly, at 
least, I think, because of my very restricted opportunities for 
search. Yet I believe that the MSS. exist, for I cannot believe, 
after what I have seen of Dhanraj for eight years, that he has 
the power to invent all that he has dictated to me or my copyists. 
For the present, then, the people who take any serious interest in 
valuable philosophical thought must content themselves with 
judging these dictated works and pieces of work, on their inherent 
merit. The future will show whether actual old MSS. justify 
this most wonderful man’s statements. 


BuaGAvan Das. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


IRENZUS ON REINCARNATION 


I.—Contra Hareses, 1. xxv. 4; S. 1. 250 ff. 


(Text: Stieren (A.), Sanctt Ivenait Episcopi Lugdunensis 
Que Supersunt Omnia (Leipzig ; 1848).] 


IRENZUS, who wrote his Refutation about 185-190 A.D., is in- 
veighing against the Carpocratians, who, however, called them- 
selves Gnostics simply, and who, in Origen Contra Celsum, v. 62, 
are otherwise called Harpocratians,—thus suggesting their close 
connection with Egyptian tradition. Carpocrates, or Carpocras, 
lived at Alexandria, and is generally supposed to have flourished 
in the reign of Hadrian (117-138 A.D.). Preedestinatus (i. 7), 
however, says that the Carpocratians were condemned in Cyprus 
by the apostle Barnabas. If we can place any reliance upon 
such a statement, it would throw back this Gnostic school to the 
middle of the first century. 
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The passage of Irenzus concerning their belief in reincarna- 
tion runs as follows, in the crude Old Latin translation, for the 
original Greek of this part of the Refutation of the Presbyter of 
Lyons has not come down to us: 

“And they give the rein to such madness that they declare 
they hold in their power all things whatsoever, even things god- 
less and impious, and accomplish them. For it is only in human 
opinion they say that things are bad and good. [They say,] 
at any rate, that by means of transmigrations (transmigrationes) 
into bodies souls have to take birth in every [mode of] life, and 
part in every [kind of] action; (unless one by anticipation in a 
single visit accomplish them all at once, and together [with 
them] things which not only it is not proper for us to speak of 
and listen to, but not even for them to come into our thoughts, 
or to believe that any such state of affairs can exist among men 
living in any state of society which we regard as civilised). 

“‘ For they say” that they must in every way make every use 
of the present [opportunities] ,° lest their souls going out of in- 
carnation without accomplishing some work or other, should 
because of this come back again into bodies to do all over again 
what they have failed to do. 

“ And this is, they say, what Jesus declared in the Gospel 
by means of a parable, namely: ‘ Have friendly dealings with 
him who hath a claim against thee, while thou art in the way 
with him, and do thy diligence to get thy discharge from him, 
lest at any time the one who hath the claim deliver thee to the 
judge, andthe judge [hand thee over] to the officer, and the 
officer cast thee into gaol. Amen, I say unto thee, thou shalt not 
come forth thence, till thou pay the last farthing.” 

* And they say that the ‘one who hath a claim’ is one of 
the Angels who have made the world, and that he was prepared 
for this very purpose,—to lead the souls to the Judge when they 
come forth hence from bodies ; [and] that the souls are handed 


1 This seems to be a gloss of Irenzeus’ own invention, as we shall see later on. 


2 From here to the end of the next paragraph I use the Greek text of 
Epiphanius, who has copied the Greek original of Irenzus. 


8 Lit., ‘* of these.”’ 


4 This version of the Jogos seems to me to give back the original form more 
correctly than either Matth., v. 25 or Lk., xvi. 58. 
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over from the Ruler to the officer to take them back again and 
pour them back’ into suitable bodies, for they say that the ‘ gaol’ 
is the body. 

“And the saying ‘ Thou shalt not come forth thence till thou 
pay the last farthing’—they interpret as though one should 
not get free from the power of the Angels who made the 
world. 

“That thus there is a continual passing from body to 
body (sic transcorporatum semper), until one gain experience in 
every work whatever that is in the world; and that when one 
is deficient in nothing, then [and not till then] is his freed 
soul taken up to that God who is above the world-building 
Angels. 

‘“‘ Thus also is it that all souls are saved, whether of them- 
selves* in one visit they participate in all works, or by transmi- 
grating from body to body or being sent into every type of life 
{they do so}; {only} after fulfilling and paying their debts are 
they set free, so that they are no longer in body.* 

‘“‘ Tf, however, they actually practise such godless and law- 
less and forbidden deeds, I should not like to believe it; but so 
it is written in their books, and they so explain it, saying that 
Jesus spake thus apart in mystery to His disciples and apostles, 
and required them to hand on the tradition to the worthy and 
believing ; for by faith and love was salvation gained; but other 
things, being indifferent, were considered partly good and partly 
bad according to men’s opinion, there being really no evil in 
nature.’ 

It is thus to be noted that even Irenzeus cannot bring him- 
self to believe the deductions he thinks himself justified in drawing 
from what he holds to be the doctrine of these Gnostics; for in 
all probability he was aware that they did none of these things, 


but were known to be strict livers following the path of righteous- 
: Katayyi¢ecy—a metaphor based on the action of pouring water out of a 
vessel ; metangismos being the technical Pythagorean term for reincarnation. 
2 ips@ ?=consciously or voluntarily. 
5 The obscure reading of the Old Latin version is to be restored from the Greek 


of Hippolytus, Philos., vii. 32. It is on this statement, evidently, that Irenzeus bases 
his insertion which I have enclosed in parentheses in the first paragraph. 


* The Greek of the last paragraph is found in Theodoret, Her. Fabb., 1. 5. 
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ness. It is further to be noticed that Irenzus, though he 
mentions the writings of the Carpocratians, does not quote from 
them directly but summarises what appears to be a commentary 
on one of the dark sayings, which interpretation they claimed to 
be based on the direct inner tradition they had received. 

We further learn that the Carpocratians, or Harpocratians 
(or Followers of Horus), taught in the first place that there was 
*‘no evil in nature’’—a most excellent doctrine; and in the 
second that good and evil differed according to human opinion, 
—a self-evident fact. Moreover it is evident that they also 
taught that certain ‘‘debts’’ were to be paid, and until these 
karmic debts were paid, liberation could not be gained. A man 
had to discharge his debts to nature and the nature-powers, to 
the Lords of Creation and Karma, to the last farthing. But 
how? The Judge and Ruler of action in this world was a God 
of Justice, who saw to it that the soul was balanced, had passed 
the Judgment of the Scales in the Hall of Truth, before it was 
free to go to Osiris, the Good God. What was requisite for the 
successful passing of that test may be read by all who choose in 
what is called the Negative Confession of the Ritual, the so-called 
Book of ihe Dead; the triumphant soul had to show itself 
perfected in the ways of the Good Commandments. 

The Carpocratians taught that the general way of the soul 
was by means of reincarnation, that so it should be experienced 
in every way of life belonging to its parent type; there was then 
some particular life in which this probation came to an end, and 
the soul became perfected and freed from the karmic wheel ; 
liberation was to be gained, we are told elsewhere, by the 
“recovery of memory,” and therefore should be aimed at in 
the present life, fora man could of his own will consciously 
anticipate the normal course, or ‘‘shorten the time”; this he 
could do most easily, according to the Carpocratians, by faith 
and love. 

This last doctrine seems to me to have been the leading idea 
of which Irenzus has made such a muddle. The only other 
hypothesis is that the Carpocratians had, in addition to the 
doctrine of reincarnation, another doctrine of immediate 
descents, or as a Hindu would call it of avatéras, that Great 
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Souls could incarnate for certain purposes and concentrate 
the normal progression of lives in a series of incarnations 
into the Great Passion of one life. But this seems to be con- 
tradicted by their claim that Jesus was a man born naturally of 
human parents and having no prerogative beyond the powers of 
other men to attain to. Indeed they said that other men might 
not only be the equals or superiors of Paul and Peter, but even 
of Jesus himself. 

Those then who they said could complete all in one life, 
seem to me to have been intended by them for men in their last 
compulsory earth-life, who were on the threshold of liberation. 
These souls on winning the final victory became Triumphant 
Christs and passed to the Right Hand of the Father. 

Finally if, as the Carpocratians believed, Jesus and Peter 
and Paul were men in their last life of accomplishment, then the 
** works ” they spoke of as being necessary to accomplish, must 
have been of the same nature as those wrought by Paul and 
Peter and Jesus—which dilemma we may leave to the shade of 
the worthy Presbyter to chew upon at its astral leisure,—if any of 
it is still hanging about. 

Irenzus returns to his charge against the Carpocratians in 
Bk. II., chap. xxxii., and after harping on his own misunder- 
standing of ‘‘ accomplishing all things in one visit’”’ and some 
other points that do not immediately concern us, takes up the 
subject of reincarnation again as follows; the Old Latin version 
being still our only guide. 


II.—Tbid., Il. xxxiii.; S. i. 410 ff. 


1. “But their [doctrine of] transmigration (transmigrationem) 
from body to body we may overturn from the fact that souls do 
not remember a single one of the things they have done before. 
For ifthey were sent forth with the object of their taking part in 
every work,’ then they ought to remember the things that were 
done previously, so as to accomplish what were lacking, and not 
revolving forever round the same tasks toil away without inter- 
mission in sorry plight ; for the admixture of the body could not 
totally blot out the whole memory and sight of those things 


1 The insistence of Irenzus in taking this in an absolute sense is owing to his 
own misunderstanding, as I have already pointed out. 
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which had taken place—especially as they came for this 
[purpose, namely to get back their memory] .! 

“For just as normally when men are fast asleep and the 
body at rest, whatever things the soul of itself sees in itself and 
does in fancy (in phantasmate), and remembering most of them, 
shares them with the body, and sometimes even after a very long 
time, whatever one sees in dream (fer somnium), he relates when 
awake,—so would it, of course, remember those things also which 
it did before it came into the present body. For if that which 
has been seen or conceived in fancy in a very short time, by the 
soul alone in dreams, it remembers after it has been mingled with 
the body and dispersed in every limb,—much more should it 
recollect those things in which it has stayed for such long periods 
of time,— [namely] the entire age of its past life. 

2. “In face of these [difficulties] when Plato, the famous 
ancient Athenian, who was also the first to introduce this 
opinion,” could not extricate himself, he introduced the ‘ draught 
of forgetfulness,” thinking thus to escape this dilemma; making 
however no exposition [of the matter], but giving the dogmatic 
answer that it is because souls on entering into this life, before 
they come into their bodies, are given to drink of forgetfulness 
by that daimon who is set over their entering in. 

“ [Thus] he [Plato] unconsciously fell into another greater 
dilemma. For if the draught of oblivion, after it has been drunk, 
can obliterate the memory of all deeds, how dost thou, O Plato, 
know this fact, since thy soul is now ina body, and before it 
came into body was given to drink of the drug of forgetfulness by 
the daimon? For if thou hast memory of the daimon and 
draught and entering in, thou oughtest to know all the rest too ; 
but if thou dost not know the rest, neither is the daimon true nor 
the draught of forgetfulness so artfully concocted.” 

Unfortunately for Irenzus, however, Plato says that souls 


1 But the ‘‘memory”’ of which the Carpocratians and Plato speak is not the 
memory of deeds done in body, but of the state of the free soul in its heavenly 
course (civcumlatio), as Irenzeus himself has already told us in xxxii. 3, though 
apparently in complete ignorance of the technical meaning of the term. 

2 This is of course not true; Pherecydes, Pythagoras and Pindar (who preceded 
Plato by a century) all taught reincarnation. It was also a root belief of the 
Egyptians millennia before them (see Herod., ii. 123 ; Diog. Laert., i.; Diod. Sic. 
i). See Harvey’s Iveneus (Cambridge, 1857), i. 377, n. I. 


8 See the Vision of Er in The Republic. 
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were required to drink only a certain measure of the water of the 
River Amelétés; for it was not a drug (medicamentum) as Irenzeus 
supposes. Those preserved by wisdom drank only their proper 
measure, while the foolish ones drank too much (Rep., 621A.). The 
spirit of Plato could thus retort that his soul had been preserved 
by wisdom from over-drinking,and so it remembered some things, 
but not all; these things were part of the Mystery-tradition, and 
so, because of his oath, he had no choice but to set them forth 
dogmatice, even as Jesus also had done in His parables. In any 
case Irenzus has evidently not read Plato. 

The rest of Irenzeus’ argument we may summarise. He 
first of all traverses the statement of those who declare that the 
body itself is the “drug of forgetfulness,” by asking how then 
does it come about that whatever the soul sees by its own instru- 
mentality both in dreams and by reflection or by effort of the 
mind, it remembers and communicates to those in its neighbour- 
hood? Nay, if the body were forgetfulness, things normally 
seen and heard in body would immediately vanish from memory 
and be incapable of being recalled. For if the soul existed in 
such a state of forgetfulness, it would be able to know nothing 
but what was actually before it. 

To all of which it might be replied that Plato has already 
answered that he has never advocated the theory of absolute 
forgetfulness, even with regard to things it has seen above, when 
the soul is entirely separated from body; and that this in any 
case transcendental problem has nothing to do with that of 
normal memory. 

Nevertheless, Irenzeus in complete ignorance of Plato’s words 
continues: And how should the soul,—if the body, as they say, 
is forgetfulness,—learn divine things as well, and remember them 
when in the body? In proof of the truth of which we have the 
whole phenomena of prophecy to assure us. 

But surely no one would contend otherwise, least of all Plato 
and those who believe in reincarnation,—seeing that it is just the 
knowledge of these divine things that they sought for; only they 
called it “reminiscence,” and said this was the soul renewing 
the memory of its natural divine state, and therefore they had 
never contended that the body was absolute forgetfulness, but 
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that it was partial forgetfulness, and only absolute forgetfulness 
in the intoxicated who drink more than the proper measure of the 
River—which the Gnostics would have called the “ delights of this 
world.” Just as Jesus himself says: ‘‘I stood in the midst of 
the world and in the flesh was I seen of them, and I found all 
men drunken.” 

Irenzus then proceeds to argue that the soul is more powerful 
than the body, but that its natural velocity is checked by the 
body, in proportion as the one strives with the other. The body 
again is like a tool, while the soul plays the part of an artisan 
into whose mind the idea of a piece of work springs up rapidly, 
but the execution of it is a slower business owing to the deficiency 
of motion in his tools and material. 

All of which is very excellent in its way, and certainly no 
reincarnationist would think of finding fault with the analogy ; 
with all the more surprise, therefore, does he read the confident 
conclusion of Irenzus: “‘If, then, the soul remembers nothing of 
its past [states of existence] but gets its knowledge of existing 
things in this state [only] ; it has therefore never been in other 
bodies at any time, never did things which it does not even 
recognise, nor knew things which it does not even see.” 

But Plato’s contention—and therefore that of the Gnostics, 
who knew Plato by heart as well as much else—is precisely that the 
soul does remember provided it is prevented by wisdom from 
drinking too deep of forgetfulness; and that when it is thus 
lightened from the dullness of the physical senses it sees with its 
own light, and seeing with its own light, it recognises what it 
sees as familiar to it, and therefore knows that it is regaining its 
memory of what it once was. 

But Irenzus has his own theory,—the theory familiar to all 
of us as that of the Ecclesiastic as distinguished from the 
Gnostic,—that ‘‘as each of us receives his own body through 
the act of God, so has he also his own soul.’’ This is taken of 
course by the Ecclesiastic to mean directly from God and 
created at the moment of conception,—a proposition which ex- 
cludes all gnosis, and regards all enquiry into the nature of the 
**act of God” as blasphemous. 


1. The Greek original is quoted by Johannes Damascenus in his Parallela. 
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Souls, says Irenzus, do not pass from body to body, but 
preserve the same form eternally ; and this has been taught by 
the Lord with very great fullness, for not only did Dives recognise 
Lazarus after his death but also Abraham. 

But the Gnostics could have replied that they had taken all 
that into consideration, and that their tradition of that ‘‘dark 
saying ’’ taught them that Abraham here stood for the Demiurgos 
who was the emanator of souls,’ and that souls were thus called 
the “‘ Children of Abraham ”’ in the mystic teaching, and that the 
** Bosom of Abraham’”’ did not mean the bosom of the ancient 
patriarch, which could hardly be considered a paradisiacal locality, 
but that it was typical of the Heaven World as configured by 
that Cosmic Man whose footstool was the earth, and whose 
“‘ bowels’”’ were the labyrinthine paths of souls still in the region 
of the Saisdva of Buddhist tradition, or the Fate-whorl of the 
Orphic Mysteries, as so graphically described in the Vision of Er. 

These are, as far as I am aware, the only passages in 
Ireneus bearing directly on the doctrine of reincarnation ; but 
before we leave the writings of the worthy Presbyter who detested 
the Gnosis with such whole-hearted loathing, we will endeavour 
to deduce from him the general position of the Gnostics, whom 
he belabours with every club and cudgel he can lay hands on. 
The most instructive passage is the following. 

III.—Jobid., III. ii. 1 ff.; S. i. 424 ff. 

1. ‘* For when they (the Gnostics) are confuted out of the 
scriptures, they turn round and accuse the scriptures themselves 
as incorrect and unauthoritative, both because their wording 
hides many meanings, and also because the truth cannot be got 
from them by those who do not know the tradition. For the 
truth was not handed on in writing but by the living voice ;? for 
which reason also Paul said: ‘But we speak Wisdom among the 
Perfect, but not the wisdom of this age.’* . 


2. ‘But when we again recall them to the tradition from 
the apostles preserved by succession of elders in the churches, 


1 See:\F.F.F., p. 351. 


2 This reminds us of Papias (Euseb., Hist. Ecc., iii.), unless it simply means 
vivd voce. 


8 I Corn i; 6. 
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they object to this tradition, saying that they themselves having 
greater wisdom than not only the elders but even the apostles, 
have discovered the unadulterated truth.” 

They, however, probably said that the tradition of Irenzeus 
was not the original tradition, and that their succession was the 
only historical one. The ‘being wiser than the apostles,”’ 
probably looks back to the contention of the Gnostics (for 
instance, the Carpocratians) that there had been other members 
of the inner communities who had known more than Paul or 
Peter, or even Jesus; which shows that they made a vast 
difference between Jesus and the Christ, the Teaching Spirit, 
who spake through him in his greatest moments. ‘“ The tradi- 
tion from the apostles preserved by succession of elders in the 
churches ”’ is first invoked by Irenzus himself ; it is, so to speak, 
his pet theory ; and this is really why he is so wrath against the 
Gnostics. They flatly contradicted his assertions and treated him 
as an outsider. For, as he tells us, they said that: ‘‘ The apostles 
[of whom he spoke] jumbled up the things of the Law’ with the 
oracles (Jogia) of the Saviour; nay, that even the Lord himself 
pronounced his sayings (l/ogot) under different inspiration,— 
[namely] sometimes from the Demiurge, at other times from 
the Midst, and again from the Height ;? and yet [they say] that 
they themselves know the hidden mystery beyond contradiction 
without defilement or adulteration !”’ 

It is by no means certain, however, that they made so 
absolute a claim ;’ they probably said they knew the true nature 
of the teaching, for it had come down to them by direct 
tradition, taught from mouth to ear in the inner communities. 
This teaching had nothing to do with worshipping Jesus as 
God; Jesus was a prophet, and like all prophets his inspiration 
varied ; there was nothing necessarily inherent or absolute about 
it. As to scriptures, they thought little of them, for they knew 


1 That is the doctrines of the Jews. This of course was the main contention 
of the Marcionites. 


2 That is: of the Hebdomad, of the Ogdoad and of the Pléroma—in some way 
corresponding with the modern Theosophical ‘‘planes’’: manasic, buddhic, and 
atmic; or the Gnestic: psychic, pneumatic or spiritual, and divine. 

8 Indeed it is easy to see that this is Irenzus’ own embroidery on the simple 


statement above mentioned which Irenazus there phrases as ‘‘discovered the 
unadulterated truth." 
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how they were made. All of which necessarily made Irenzus 
very angry; for it was in the highest probability true. Justin 
and Irenzus were the developers of the popular view which had 
accepted the religious romances intended for its spiritual instruc- 
tion as absolute history and inerrant literalism. But already 
Marcion, and before him Papias, had insisted on the inauthentic 
nature of such scripture when thus regarded. The Gnostic 
tradition, which knew the correct value to attach to such 
writings, seeing that its own adherents had been most active in 
the compilation of this literature, and were still busily engaged 
in adding to it, thus stood in natural opposition to the naive 
popular view, not that it arose after that view, but that it 
possessed a memory of the manner of the things done and said 
from the earliest times, and looked with amazement on the 
narrow and cramping beliefs that the bishops of the outer 
churches were imposing on Christendom as the only truths of 
the Christ-revelation. 

‘“ The tradition of the apostles, however,” continues Irenzeus 
naively and wholesalely, ‘‘is manifest in the whole world and 
present in every church for all to recognise who wish to see 
the truth, and we can enumerate the bishops instituted by the 
apostles in the churches and those who succeeded them up to 
our own day, who neither taught nor knew of any such thing as 
is babbled of by these folk. For if the apostles knew any 
mysteries that were not in common circulation, which they 
taught to the perfect apart and did not communicate to the 
rest, [surely] they would have delivered them especially to those 
to whom they were entrusting the churches themselves.” 

This is of course where the shoe pinches; if there was an 
inner teaching and history, then says Irenzeus practically, he asa 
bishop and successor of bishops would have known it. But that 
is just what all the Gnostics contended that he and men who 
believed crudely and literally like himself, did not know. This 
contention of the Gnostics, as of men earlier than Justin and 
Irenzus, is still sb gudice before the bar of history. It means a 
total reconstruction of the history of the origins, and this, in 
my opinion, means light and life and liberty in place of the piled- 
up impossibilities of orthodox traditionalism. G. R.S. MEap. 
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FROM THE LEGENDS OF THE GIANTS 


ANOTHER STORY FOR LITTLE ONES 


ONCE upon a time when the world was all slime and there was 
no airanywhere, but only hot steam and vapour rising from off the 
mud, there lived a Great Giant, the sole occupant of our earth. 
He was built like man in all respects except one: he did not 
breathe. 

His body was of fire and water and earth; it was moulded 
and formed, but it contained no air, and the world contained no 
air, and no one breathed. There were no plants to breathe, and 
there were no animals to breathe; and of course the earth did 
not breathe, because earth even when it is slime cannot breathe. 

So this Giant did not breathe, but he had heard some of his 
Giant friends dwelling in other worlds speak of another race of 
Giants still greater than themselves, who breathed and drew into 
their bodies a different element—neither earth nor fire nor water 
—an element called air. 

This puzzled our Giant very much; for though it may 
seem strange to you and me, our Giant could not imagine how 
anyone could draw anything into his body that was neither 
earth nor fire nor water. 

He was himself a great fire-eater, and found earth also quite 
digestible, though he preferred wet mud. He often drank boiling 
water too, for there was a great geyser at the North Pole in 
those days that poured forth boiling water at all times. 

For in those days, the days I am trying to take you back 
to, the North Pole had only just begun to grow; it was not yet 
a proper pole like a may-pole around which all the dear little 
ice-fairies dance on Christmas Day as it is now; it had not yet 
solidified, for it was hot and watery; it was years after that it 
condensed and became a proper North Pole. 
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And there was no equator at all; for the world was all 
slime, and had not decided quite what shape it would finally be, 
and in what manner it would divide itself into zones. So you 
must try to picture a very different earth to our present one. 

So our Giant pondered over air, as to how it would be 
possible to eat something quite new and different. He was 
exceedingly eager to find the way, for he was a greedy Giant, and 
was hoping for some new delicacy in the way of diet. 

Now Giants have very peculiar customs in all things, and I 
think their customs with regard to eating are the strangest of all, 
though perhaps we might learn something from even these. 

When thése Giants ate fire they always stood on tip-toe, 
when they ate earth they always sat down, and when they drank 
water they always stoodon their heads. This last was of course 
quite natural, for the water from the water-spout fell into their 
mouths more conveniently thus. So our Giant’s only idea was 
to try some new and unheard-of attitude in order to obtain this 
new and much-coveted delicacy. 

But there is one other thing which must be explained before 
it will be possible to understand our Giant ; and this was his one 
ruling idea, his one great egotism, for everyone knows that Giants 
are very conceited. I suppose they are so great they cannot 
help thinking that they are even greater than they are. 

This Giant seriously believed that he and the world were 
one; that he was quite as big as the world, and that the world 
could not possibly contain anything that he did not find in his 
body. This of course was absurd, for the water-spout was out- 
side his body; but there is no arguing with Giants, they have 
very little brain and too much body. 

So instead of roaming over the world in search of this new 
element as any sensible man would have done, he sat down and 
began to search within his own body for this new strange element ; 
for he knew as soonas he had found it within his body he would 
find it in the world outside, for his body and the world were one 
to him. 

So our Giant sat down and began to eat earth; but it was 
just as before—no new taste. Then he stood up and ate some 
fire; but the fire had ;the same old flavour. Then he tried 
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water; but it was just the same as ever. Then he knelt. This 
was quite a new attitude; Giants never kneel; but he did not 
find that it brought any new flavour ‘into his mouth, nor any 
further satisfaction into his stomach. So then he tried lying 
flat down on his back. This he had never done before, and he 
found it quite delightful—so restful. He felt a little ashamed of 
himself, for Giants pride themselves on their great strength, and 
are not supposed to want rest ever. But the attitude was far 
too delightful to be given up for any slight feeling of shame. 
And he lay there for a long time till at last he fell asleep. 

Now outside this world there was a mischievous sprite, a little 
black three-legged imp, who was a great friend of all fire-folk. 
And when dancing about from globe to globe, he perceived our 
Giant asleep in this strange attitude, he thought what fun it 
would be to chain him down so, and prevent him from ever 
rising again—a just and proper punishment for his laziness. 

So this little black three-legged sprite went off to the globe 
where Vulcan lives, and induced him to come and chain our 
Giant to the earth, so that his body and the earth might become 
one even as he had boasted. And this was done all in’one night. 

And when the Giant awoke the next morning, he was 
astonished to find himself lying ; for Giants if ever they sleep, do 
so sitting up and nodding. And he was ashamed, and tried to 
jump up immediately before any of his Giant friends should see 
him; but he could not, for he was chained with invisible chains. 
And he roared in his anger till every globe in the sky shook, 
and every Giant came forth from his globe to see what was 
amiss. And when they saw what had happened they roared 
with laughter and delight at his discomfort and would not help 
him. And so our poor Giant was condemned to lie still. 

And as the day wore away our Giant became hungry; and 
he roared again in his anguish, for this time he realised still 
further what being chained in this posture would mean. It 
would mean that he could neither eat fire, nor eat water, nor eat 
earth. But the other Giants were cruel, as Giants always are, 
and they only thought it a very good joke; they praised the 
little imp for supplying them with such a good and novel 
entertainment, and then returned each to his own world. 
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And as our Giant lay getting more and more hungry, he 
began to think back as to what had first induced him to try this 
new and alluring-to-death attitude. And he remembered that it 
was his anxiety to find the new and tasty element called air 
which was at the root of all his misery. 

And he became very sorry for his sin; he saw he had been 
greedy, and he was sorry; he saw he had been lazy, and he was 
sorry; he saw he had been ambitious; he had coveted the 
greater power of other Giants, and he was sorry; and lying 
there he became quite meek. And if the naughty little sprite 
had come and released him then and there I think there is no 
doubt that he would have become a good Giant instead of a 
sinful Giant, and no doubt would have lived happily ever after as 
all good people do. 

But there is one very strange thing about the attitude of 
mind called penitence, and that is this. If you are expected to 
be penitent for too long at a stretch your mind twists right round 
in the other direction, and you vow you will never be penitent 
again. I speak from experience, and no doubt the experience is 
common to all people. It appears, however, to have been com- 
mon among Giants; for our Giant, after he had been very, very 
sorry for the best part of the day, suddenly felt his mind flying 
round in the opposite direction, and he solemnly vowed vengeance, 
vowed that in some way even as he lay there he would out-do 
his fellow Giants and make them in their turn sorry for their 
sins. 

Again he struggled to rise but in vain, and when almost 
exhausted with the effort the idea came to him that if he could 
no longer use his external limbs to do violence to his enemies, he 
had better try to use his internal organs in some way to wreak 
secret vengeance on his foes. 

And as he lay there, his body crying out for food still more 
loudly every day, he went within and said to his members that he 
could no more supply them with fire, earth or water, so they 
must learn to feed themselves. 

And there was great consternation within the body of our 
Giant as to what should be done. And it was suggested that 
some should be killed to make food for others; and in the 
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struggle which ensued there was developed within the body of 
our Giant a new motion,—a new sort of expansion from within, 
a new pulsation. And the Giant felt it and wondered. 

He felt his body vibrating in a new way; he felt alive in a 
way in which he had never felt before. His body moved, yet it 
moved not; he had been hungry, now he was fed; and the 
motion continued upwards even unto his breast, and his breast 
moved, as it had never moved before, and the marvel continued 
even higher; his mouth ceased to crave. And higher still, his 
nostrils felt the thrill of life, which they had never felt before. 
And still the mighty life-wave swept on until it reached his 
brain; and then as it vivified and awakened his brain, he under- 
stood as he had never understood before; and in one great 
moment he realised that he breathed. 

He breathed; he lived; he rejoiced. He had triumphed 
over all his enemies. He was not dead, but alive. He was lazy, 
yet not idle. He was satisfied, yet not fed. 

And as he lay there, he learned more and more howto breathe, 
till life pulsed through him more and more, and he was possessed 
of a new power and vitality. And the spirits of the air now 
came in answer to the call of his breath, and they fanned him 
with cool breezes and refreshed him with sweet scents. 

And the other Giants watched, and could not understand 
why he lived ; for they knew not of the Power of the Air, they 
understood not the mode of life called Breath. They watched 
astounded as he lived century after century apparently quite 
happy. 

And as time went on such was the vitality of our Giant, that 
he became clothed with hair—beautiful sable-coloured hair, 
smooth and silky; and the other Giants were jealous, very 
jealous ; for the worlds were all getting cooler now, and the 
other Giants felt the need of clothing as they never had done 
before, and there was nought wherewith to clothe themselves. 

Now this is the old, old legend concerning the birth of man, 
as recorded in the Legends of the Giants. How we little men 
live and move, and clothe the great Giant of our universe, and how 
it all happened through our Giant learning to breathe air. Before 
this Giants were unclothed and men were not. 
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This is the oldest record concerning the creation of man, 
for Giants lived long, long ago, in prehistoric times. In India, 
in Egypt we find, and shall find, legends concerning the creation 
of man; but the Secret Legends of the Giants are hidden far, far 
away among the relics of civilisations which flourished long before 
the Babylonians and Chaldeans, and will not be read by mortal 
eyes for many years to come; they are only to be read now by 
true lovers of Giants. 

And they say that this is the reason why we men cannot eat 
fire; we eat earth, we eat air, we eat water, but fire seems pro- 
hibited. The Great Giant, to show his gratitude to the little 
imp, who by chaining him to earth had compelled him to learn 
the art of breathing, ordained that fire-folk should in future be 
free from all tribute to him and his members. But in order that 
wonder at the Power of Breath might never cease among men, 
he ordained that in the fullness of time Man shall be fed by 
Breath alone. 

ERINYS. 


THE GOLIARDI OR JONGLEURS: THEE 
ORIGIN AND CONNECTION WITH 
FREEMASONRY 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 547) 


THE initiation ceremonies were far more intricate, and indeed 
much more important than those of ordinary modern Free- 
masonry. In Germany the Gouliards were known under the 
name of “‘ Rose-croix”’ or the ‘‘ Ilumined”; but everywhere the 
members used the same language, and used the same writing, 1.¢., 
the blason, to which the name of rimaille was given. 

In certain professions, notably those of drawing and design- 
ing, initiation into the Gouliard order was obligatory before the 
person could enter the Guild or Corporation of that Craft. The 
reason for this special limitation in these two arts was because 
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they were closely connected with the hidden symbols and secret 
designs that were in use. This fact is now being verified by the 
very important work that is being done on water-marks, woodcuts 
and printers’ marks, by the Bacon Society; they have placed 
their fingers on part of the hieroglyphical system used by this 
Great Secret Association, of which Francis Bacon was a 
member. 

In order to prove the truth of this hypothesis, we have only 
to compare what was written by the Comte d’Orcet on the 
secret systems of the Gouliards with the statements made by 
another writer on, apparently, another line of research, but 
which is really one of the secret keys to the mysterious associa- 
tion of the Gouliards. In a most deeply interesting article on 
** Medizval Paper-marks”’ the author says: 

‘* There is the symbolic paper-mark of a Guild, a Society, or 
Brotherhood, which caused the paper to be made for its own 
publications. . . . The medieval societies, as spiritual suc- 
cessors to previous and more ancient ones, added to symbols 
borrowed, new ones of their own. . . Now, when we meet 
with a number of books of different places of publication, which 
exhibit each and all the same marks, . . . wecannot but be 
justified in saying that they were brought out, or printed, and 
the paper water-marked, for some secret associations, whose 
principles they embodied and propagated, and whose aims they 
furthered by their publications.’ 

To this statement we may add another proof from the 
Comte d’Orcet, who says ;” 

“Indeed all the artists of this period were organised in 
‘ Guilds,’ or ‘Corporations,’ united necessarily by the closest ties 
to the wandering companies of workers, under the name of Free- 
masons. ... It was inthe dialect of the [le de France that all 
their plans and their hieroglyphic communications were arranged ; 
for they would not state in the common form of writing the 
secrets of their corporations, and there exists a crowd of proofs 
attesting that the hieroglyphic writing which appeared incontest- 


1 Baconiana, W. Krisch, ‘' The Raison @Etve of Medieval Paper-marks.”’ 
(London ; 1903), p. 225. 

2 Revue Britannique, ‘' Rabelais, et les quatre premiers Livres de Pantagruel” (Paris ; 
March, 1879), pp. 215-220. 
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ably in the eleventh century, under the name blason (blasonry), 
was already in general use in the time of the Gaulois.” 

It was moreover that which was used by Sir Francis Bacon 
in his great work; he was the “‘ ready writer for a great secret 
society with a bibliography of its own, with secret means of com- 
munication and mutual recognition, and a complete system of 
marks and signs, symbols and hieroglyphic designs”; and, as 
the writer of the just quoted passage wisely says, a little before: 
‘* Millions of separate links forged with equal care, and piled ina 
heap, would be of no more use than so much old iron. But 
join those links as you weld them, and you will have your 
chain complete.” 

This is a most valuable statement, and it is on this very line 
that these separate links are now being welded together ; so we 
will pick up some more from the articles of the Comte d’Orcet, 
particularly one which is of peculiar interest, where he states : 

‘“‘T can to-day affirm without any doubt of contradiction that 
the ‘ Dream of Poliphilus’ is nothing else but a Masonic Grimoire, 
that is to say a Grimoire applied to architecture; and it differs 
from the modern ones in its style, only in the fact of the richness 
and incomparable nobleness ofitscompositions. . . . Itis in 
truth the ‘ Language of the Gods,’ for that is the title that Plato 
gave to the secret writing of his time, which was condensed into 
a hieratic form, at an epoch most probably before the Phenician 
Alphabet, in the Cypriotic syllables, which contrary to the 
Egyptian syllables is Cuneiform, and has no writing: it is some- 
times in ideograms, and sometimes in phonograms.’” 

This author was a Gouliard, and his poem is a mystic 
treatise under the form of a Jove poem to the Lady Polia. He 
hid what he was trying to convey under this poem.° 

It has already been said that many of the aristocracy were 
members of this body, and among the Kings of France the 


1 Grimoire is a magician's book of symbols, figures and signs. 
2 Of. cit., Art. ‘* Statistique Maconnique’’ (May ; 1884)} 


8 The author of this poem was Francis Colonna, an Italian monk, who was not 
allowed to attach his name to the work ; he contrived that the initial letters of every 
chapter should be formed of those of his name and of the subject he treats. 
(D'Israeli, Curiosities of Literature, vol.i., p. 300.) Beroalde, Sieur de Verville also 
wrote on this book of Francis Colonna's; speaking of the Secret Society in his preface. 
Le Tableau des riches Inventions couvert du Vovle de Feuilles Amourenses qui sont vepresentées 
dans le Songe de Poliphile, par Beroalde, Sieur de Verville (Paris ; 1600). 
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following were members of this great secret association: Henri 
IV., Louis XIII., Louis XVIII., Charles VII., and Louis XI. 
And not only was Madame de Pompadour one of the “ Purple 
Mistresses” of the ‘‘ Mother Lodge” but it was she who 
protected and aided the great work of the Encyclopzdists, and it 
was she also who effected the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France. 

In another interesting article, the same author says: 

** Charles I. (of England) was a Mason, as was his father ; he 
was judged and condemned Masonically, and it is known that this 
process played an important part in the mysteries of Scottish 
Masonry, which is essentially English and Protestant. . . . 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century the Scottish Rite 
spread throughout Europe, with its theories of the rights of men, 
and its parliamentary system, to which was joined the views of 
the secularisation of the property of the Church; . . . for 
Free Masonry has shown itself conservative and aristocratic in 
Protestant countries, where the secularisation of Church property 
has taken place, and it was radical and revolutionary in Catholic 
countries where it aided the downfall of the Roman Church.” 

All this fits in exactly with the work of the Troubadours, the 
greatest part of whom were Goliardi; they were also known under 
the name of Clerici Vagantes, the title so often given to the 
Goliardi, working also among the Albigenses and Waldenses, as 
we see from another writer,’ who says: 

“The Albigenses, who united themselves to the Waldenses, 
under a common persecution, understood the necessity of effacing 
themselves and withdrawing from the public world as a religious 
body ; hence they sheltered themselves under various forms, and 
titles, as artisans, carriers, pilgrims, weavers, coal-merchants; 
their doctors—that is to say, the members of their clergy—under 
the name of the ‘ Perfect,’ became Troubadours. 

“These ‘doctors’ possessed not only their own science, but 

1 Aroux (Eugéne), Les Mystéres de la Chevalerie (Paris ; 1858), pp. 67, 161, 164. 
A great Guild, or Academy of Troubadours, the Jeux Flovaux was founded at Toulouse 
in 1300. The strongest period of their work was from 1127. The chronicles of the 
Albigensian Wars were written by Wilhelm von Tudela, in1234. In 1450 there was 
also a ‘‘ Corporation” of Minnesangers at Augsburg; Wolfram von Eschenbach 
belonged te this body in 1280, and from it and Guiot de Provins came the Oriental 


versions of the Holy Grail. The name Troubadour comes from irobar, tvovar ‘‘ to 
find,” in English the ‘‘ Finders.” 
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they had also zeal, and that faith wherewith to remove mountains. 
Deprived of the right of speaking, they took to singing. . . . . 
Once accepted as Troubadours and Jongleurs in society, as they 
found it constituted, they displayed extreme cleverness in adapt- 
ing themselves to the time, and the places, the customs and 
modes of life of the countries in which they exercised their 
ministry. They were Minnesdngers in Germany, Bards and 
Skalds in Sweden, Minstrels in England, Trouvéres in Northern 
France, Troubadours and Jongleurs in Aquitaine, and Gay Men 
in Italy (Goliardi).” 

Here we have a good list of the methods of disguises 
adopted by this great secret movement; to this we can add what 
the Comte d’Orcet says in another place, which adds evidence 
from another source of a later stage of work :1 

“The Minstrels of Morvon and Murcia existed still at the 
beginning of this century under the name of ‘ Fendeurs,’ or 
‘ Boncousins,’ and their origin is identical with that of the 
Italian Carbonari. . . . . According to the Masonic re- 
searches that I have in my hands, the ‘ Minstrels of Morvon,’ 
or the ‘ Fréres du Chéne,’ passed into Italy with Charles VIII., 
and there went on under the name of Carbonari.” 

With this last quotation we bring the Goliardi into the 
middle of the XIXth century, still doing the same work of free- 
dom for the people, for it is mainly due to the work of the 
Carbonari in Italy that to-day there is some measure of freedom 
in that country for educating its people. But there is much yet 
to be said on these latter points. 

A few words must be added as to the work done by the 
Goliardi, or Troubadours and Jongleurs, under the name of 
Clerici Vagantes. It is but little known that the Troubadours had 
a Guild or Corporation of their own in Spain, and that the Bible 
of Guiot de Provins which was so sought after by the Roman 
Church, was :” 

“ None other than the Holy Grail itself, or the Book of the 
Gospels, as the Albigenses had adopted and translated them, the 
Golden Book, the Vessel containing the True Light, visible only 


1 Of, cit. (Paris ; 1884), art. ‘* Les Menestvels de Morven et de Muvcia,” p. 291. 
2 Aroux (Eugéne), op. cit., pp. 161, 169. 
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to the initiated, to the Professors of the Gay Science (du gay 
saber). -. . . . Like the other aspirants to the Sectarian 
Priesthood, they went into Schools or ‘ Lodges’ to receive 
instruction; then having become deacons or squires, having 
undergone tests and given required pledges, they were admitted 
to the ranks of Perfect Knights, or Perfect Troubadours.! Having 
thus graduated, they started in the character of Perfect Knights, 
or Perfect Troubadours. . . . Nothing was more common 
in the XIIth and XIIIth centuries in the countries of the Pro- 
vengal tongue, than to see Knights, Castellans, Canons, Clerics, 
becoming Troubadours or simple Jesters. . . . But it was 
precisely because the apostles of the dissenting doctrines found 
this method established, in the countries where it had survived 
the Roman domination, that they eagerly adopted it for the 
furtherance of their propaganda. . . . Preaching the 
doctrine of love, the true law of the Redeemer, their mission was 
to redress the wrongs of Rome, to take up the defence of. the 
weak and oppressed; they were also represented and celebrated 
as the true soldiers of the Christ, the champions of the poor, at- 
tacking under all their forms the monstrous abuses of a theocratic 
régime ; and as comforters of the ‘ Widow’ Rachel, that Gnostic 
Church so cruelly tried by the Pontifical Herod, they were 
devoted supporters of the ‘Sons of the Widow,’ those humble 
members of the ‘ Massenie’ (or Massonrie) of the Holy Grail’. 
- . « Let the philologists make as much outcry as they will, 
our old Troveurs knew more about it than they do, and when 
they adopted certain names they thought far more of the hidden 
meaning than of the actual etymology, for which they cared very 
little.”’ 

It is not in the least surprising to find these constant refer- 
ences to the Grail coming before us in these researches, if we 
remember the connection pointed out in the beginning of this 
sketch,—that the general knowledge of the Legend of the Holy 
Grail was through Golia or Walter Mapes; what is remarkable, 
is the marvellous development of that teaching throughout 


1 The Perfect Troubadours were the Bishops or Heads of the secret teaching, 
and went among the higher classes to reform them; the Jongleurs appealed to the 
popular instincts and worked in the mercantile and labouring classes. 


2 Supporters of Masonry, they were many of them leaders of it. 
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Europe, and the extraordinary organisations which were linked 
together, holding to one another with a persistency which is 
unique, and were, moreover, so enduring in their power, united 
only by the single cord of an inner teaching. 

For the moment, however, we must turn to another phase 
under which the same set of forces reappears at work, this time 
under the name of the “‘ Compagnonage,”’ closely allied to—indeed 
in France the same as—the Baukorporationen in Germany and the 
Guilds. This outward order was derived from the Building 
Confraternities of Germany, and they are, says Jannet,’ “ analo- 
gous institutions with the ‘ Steinmetzen’ of Germany, and to the 
Freemasons of England.’ They had their signs of recognition, 
special rites and ceremonies, and their oaths of obedience. They 
were divided into three classes, and had three lines of tradition 
about their origin, which were “‘Enfants de Maitre Jacques,” 
‘‘Enfants du Pére Soubise,” ‘‘ Enfants de Salomon.” They were 
divided into ‘ Devoirs,” with various subdivisions and names. 
The “‘ Enfants de Salomon” came from the Architects’ Corpora- 
tions of special privileges ;* they gave themselves various names, 
notably that of ‘‘ Foreign Companions,” or the ‘‘ Wolves,” 
Companions of the ‘‘ Devoir de la Liberté,” or the “‘ Gavots.” 
The first of these names belongs to their tradition, that is, their 
order was called from Tyre to the construction of the Temple 
of Solomon, and they recite in their initiations the mystery of the 
death of King Hiram. Says Perdiguier :* 

‘* These Stonemasons are those who hold the most ancient 
tradition. . . . . They are divided into two classes, the 
‘Companions’ and the ‘young men.’ . . . . Whoever pre- 
sents himself as a member of this association has to pass through 
a certain noviciat ; he lives at the ‘ Mother’s’ house, when he is 
sufficiently known he is received as a ‘ young man.’”’ 

They were called the “‘ Wolves,”a traditional name coming 
down to them from the ‘“‘ Mysteries of Isis,”’ wherein the Initiates 
wore a mask of the head of a jackal, or a golden wolf; the son 
of an initiate in those mysteries was called a Young Wolf, 

1 Jannet (Claudio), Les Précurseurs de la Franc-Maconnevie (Paris ; 1887), p. 40. 


2 Privileges derived from the ancient Roman Collegia, as we shall see later on. 
’Perdiguier (Agricol), Le Livre de Compagnonage (Paris ; 1841), p. 31. 
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“ Louveteau.’”? The initiation ceremonies were a mixture of early 
Christian and Judaic forms. 

The ‘‘ Enfants de Maitre Jacques” had an equally ancient 
tradition ; their rites were especially Judaic; they had the names 
of ‘* Loupsgaroux,” the ‘‘ Devorants,” and had also “ Foreign 
Companions”; their founder, Maitre Jacques, was a Son of 
Jakin, and a long tradition is attached to his wanderings, closely 
allied to the tradition of the death of Osiris. 

The “Enfants de Maitre Soubise”’ were called the ‘‘ Drilles ” 
and the ‘“ Chiens,’”’ the latter is supposed to be because of the 
legend that the body of Hiram was unearthed by a dog. 

It appears that all the trades were in time divided under one 
of these three headings, and gave allegiance to the order from 
which it was so derived. 

The Compagnonage developed enormously during the 
XVth century, and carried on the same work as the Gouliards ; 
their leaders were always of this order. One important point must 
be noticed that is brought to us by Clavel, and it introduces an 
important factor into our chain of evidence, namely, that “ certain 
of the members of the Compagnonage who were descended from 
the constructors privileged by the Popes were called in the 
ancient municipal laws of Germany by the name of Schvrift- 
Maurers (Macons de l’Ecrit ou du Diplome), others were named 
Wort-Maurers (Macons du Mot).” That is to say that writing 
—and later printing—and also the “art of composition” was 
included in the Corporations, with initiatory rites and ceremonies, 
and with a secret teaching to hand on; hence we can see the 
source of water-marks and printers’-marks, etc. And Clavel 
adds: “‘ We have said that all the secret doctrines and secret 
initiations had fcund their way into the Roman Colleges.’ It 
is from them that have descended the various mysteries of the 
Compagnonage.’” 

It is of course the fashion to deny that any such mysteries 
existed during the Middle Ages, since there are but little traces 

1 As Jannet says, ‘‘ Un Louveteau "’ was the son of a Mason; the name Soubise 


was probably derived from Sabasius, a name sometimes given to Bacchus; and 
the Dog-star was an epithet attached to the star Sirius. 


* Clavel (F.T.B.) Histoire pittoresque de la Franc-Maconnerie (Paris; 1844), p. 88) 
(3rd ed.). 


8 The Roman Collegia will be treated in another article. 
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of them in modern Guilds, but to this question there are two 
answers. 

In 1645 a shoemaker, belonging to the ‘‘ Shoemakers’ Com- 
pany” in France, denounced his order—after having been re- 
ceived as a Compagnon—to the Ecclesiastical authorities; an 
investigation was the result, of which the text is to be found in 
the Archives legislatives de la Ville de Rheims, Statuts, t. ii., p. 249, 
in which are denounced the “impious sacrileges and supersti- 
tions which are done by the Saddlers, Shoemakers, Tailors, 
Clothes-makers and Hatmakers when they receive the Com- 
pagnons into what they call the ‘ Devoir.’” This investigation 
was presented to the Sorbonne, and these practices condemned. 

Now, if no such rites had existed, no condemnation could 
have followed. The other reason for saying that no rites existed 
is yet more simple, and is given clearly by Perdiguier as follows :* 

“In 1823 the Aspirants to the Carpenters and to the Lock- 
smiths revolted against their Compagnons, and formed amongst 
themselves the centre of a new society at Bordeaux; later at 
Lyons, at Marseilles, and Nantes other Aspirants rebelled, found- 
ing a society, following the example of those of Bordeaux ; these 
various societies corresponded together, and the ‘ Union of the 
Independents’ was formed, and they made war on the Com- 
pagnonage of the Devoirs. By these the Independents were 
termed the ‘ Rebels.’ Amongst the rebel Independents there is 
no initiation, no sign of tradition, no distinction ; their Chief, or 
President, is elected, all the members are equal, but in spite of 
this equality, order and peace are far from existing amongst 
them.” 

Hence among all the present descendants of the so-called 
Independents there would be no rite, no tradition, no ceremony, 
nothing but the bare commercial struggle for life, to hold them 
together. No wonder that peace and order are not to be found! 

Jannet gives us another interesting fact, namely, that in 1560 
Charles IX. complained of the ‘‘mummeries”’ in the Printers’ 
Company,” which shows clearly that at this epoch they had rites 
which were denounced as ‘‘mummeries.” And it appears that 
the orders of the Compagnonage were known to be the centres 

1 Perdiguier, op. cit., i. 49. 2 Op cit., p. 42. 
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of the religious reforms, and for other traditions quite apart from 
ordinary commerce, and thus were regarded with immense dis- 
trust by the Ecclesiastical authorities, and Catholics were told 
to avoid the ‘‘ pernicious assemblies of the Compagnons, under 
pain of entire excommunication ” ; they were betrayed by some 
of their members and their ceremonies published, ‘‘ which re- 
vealed,” says Clavel,’ “a very ancient origin, derived incon- 
testably from the Initiations of Antiquity. There were to be 
found the purifications imposed on the novice, the funerary myth, 
the symbols and the enigmatic language which characterised 
these solemn mysteries.” 

It appears that the division of the Compagnonage called 
“ Les Enfants de Salomon”’ became the centres of the Waldensian 
movement, and thus were closely united to the Clerici Vagantes, 
or the Goliardi. Hence we can see how enormously extended 
was this association, and under how many different names was 
the secret tradition handed on from century to century, until its 
final struggle came for freedom in Italy ; and few there are who 
know how the Carbonari worked silently{for the great work of 
liberty of thought ; nor are the secrets yet told of the mystic life 
of Garibaldi and others who led the way to Liberty, and who 
broke down the stronghold of the Vatican; thus allowing the 
opening to be made by which siowly a freer spiritual life can 
grow up amongst the Italian peoples. 

From Rome, under Numa Pompilius, spread these great 
secret traditions over Europe; and Rome, only in the middie of 
the XIXth century, was forced to open her gates to freedom of 
religious opinion. Slowly indeed through the dark centuries 
did the great work proceed, but finally conquered ; and now it is 
to Rome we must turn to see the early beginnings of the great 
movement, under so many names and with so many aspects. 


ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY. 


1 Op. cit., p. 362. 


Revicion has constantly inspired Art; but Artists have rarely been 
Saints.—CarMEen SyLva. 
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THE MYTHOS IN IRELAND 


PREFATORY 


THE existence in former times of an Irish Pantheon, whether 
homogeneous or unrelated, is now accepted as a matter of 
course by students of Mythology. For many years Continental 
scholars, in conjunction with a small band of home students, 
have laboured patiently to disinter, translate and codrdinate the 
innumerable traditional stories which have found their way in the 
shape of age-stained manuscripts, written in obscure Irish, into 
the darkest corners of European libraries. Page by page they 
have recovered and given to the world a literature of momentous 
import ; epic in grasp and character; lyric in impulse and utter- 
ance ; full of feeling after colour, and music, and form; subtle, 
naive, simple, barbarically splendid.’ Cycle after cycle has taken 
shape, and in and behind them loom up the titanic forms of 
great and terrible deities actuated by a life that knows nothing of 
the chain of time or space. 

“The stories that fall under the head of the Mythological 
Cycle,’ says Dr. Hyde, ‘‘are both fewer in number and more 
confused in substance than those of the other two cycles. To 
antiquarians and etymologists, however, they are the most 
interesting of all, for it is in them we find the clearest traces of 
the old Irish Pantheon.” 

‘‘ What race,” asks Professor Rhys,? ‘‘ gave the Celtic land- 
scape of antiquity its population of spirits? The Celtic invaders 
of Aryan stock brought their gods with them to the lands they 
conquered, and these continued to be in the main the great figures 
of the Celtic Pantheon until that rude edifice crumbled to dust under 
the attacks of Christianity, but as to the innumerable divinities 


1 See Jubainville, The Irish Mythological Cycle; Rhys, Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1886); Hyde, The Story of Early Gaelic Literature, etc. 


‘ Of. ctt.,p. 105. 
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attached, so to say, to the soil, the great majority of them were 
very possibly the creations of the people here before the Celts.” 

In the ensuing endeavour to trace the foundations for the 
rebuilding of that ‘‘ rude edifice,” we shall concern ourselves very 
little with questions as to the date, location, or authorship of stories 
or cycles. The history of literature so recent as to be contem- 
poraneous in comparison with the earliest records of the Irish 
Myth-tales, is eloquent of the futility of an appeal to “facts” 
even where acute personal issues are involved,’ and in any con- 
sideration of the vast impersonal literature that is being opened 
up in the Mythology of Ireland, which has for its object the 
correlation of things differentiate or identical in essence, rather 
than in form, the final appeal must be to a canon beyond the 
letter,—to the bar of the intuition, provided that that intuition 
be the free and unfettered expression of a soul-consciousness that 
has risen like a clear-shining orb above the distorting vapours 
of kamic predilection, above even the refraction of unaided 
intellect. 

Such is the method we shall endeavour to pursue in our 
studies. 

“To some extent,” says Thoreau,’ ‘“‘ Mythology is only the 
most ancient history and biography. So far from being false or 
fabulous in the common sense, it contains only enduring and 
essential truth, the I and you, the here and there, the now and 
then, being omitted. Either time or rare wisdom writes it.” 

So far then as concerns the origin of Myth, we shall now 
only say this, that the ‘‘ worship of any personification” (to 
adopt the phraseology of anthropological writers) is evidence 
of ignorance as to the true significance of that personification ; 
for knowledge, in its deepest sense, and worship, in its form of 
anthropomorphic idolatry, are mutually destructive. But when, 
behind the personifications that crowd the Mythologies of the 
world, we discern an interior relationship and a significance that 
is true to the facts of enlightened science and to the history and 
experience of men of the highest spiritual and intellectual attain- 
ments, we are constrained to recognise something like a system- 


1 For example, the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. 
2 A Week on the Concord. 
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atising and going forth of a fundamental Mythology at a period 
necessarily antecedent to the degradation of those personifications 
into objects of worship. 

Whether the source of such primal “ revelation” be located 
in East or West, or timed in pre- or post-Aryan times, or found 
by all nationsin the process of their evolution on a particular sub- 
jective stratum of their being, does not affect the verity of the 
existence of that Mythology. What is, was; what was, is: this 
is the key wherewith every illuminated soul has unlocked the 
mystery of himself and the universe. 

“The gist of histories,” Whitman has said, ‘‘ and statistics, 
as far back as the records reach, is in you this hour, and myths 
and tales the same.” 

We therefore approach our study by regarding universal 
Mythology as a vehicle for the manifestation of truths relating to 
the deepest problems of the mind of man, the Whence? Why? 
and Whither ? of the universe, and of himself as bound to the 
same. Thus, as regards the Myth which we are about to consider, 
in the language of the man-in-the-street it is a story—possibly 
with a moral hidden in it; in the language of the Church it isa 
parable—‘‘an earthly story with a heavenly meaning ’”’; in the 
language of Mysticism it is the mayAvic body through which an 
eternal reality is made manifest. 

In it we have the “‘real’’ and “‘ unreal,’ the ‘‘ true” and the 
‘“‘ false,” interwoven and interdependent, the real incapable of 
expression save through the unreal; the truth impossible of con- 
veyance save through untruth. And in this inevitable combina- 
tion the way is opened wide to future anthropomorphism, to 
degradation ot idea to the level of the medium of its expression, 
to crystallisation, to sacerdotalism, and ultimately to the reaction 
of agnosticism, which, denying the possibility of the obviously 
impossible (in the story when treated as a “ fact’’) is not pre- 
pared to recognise the impossibility of ineffable truth peat 
conveyed through any other medium. 

For Myth lies not only at the beginning, but at the end, of 
thought; it antedates—our exotericists tell us—the birth of 
reason ; but it is ever, asin the case of Plato, the unfailing refuge 
of the consciousness which has exhausted the possibilities of the 
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world of intellect ; and it is the inevitable language of the poet 
when he views with open vision the splendours of “ that true 
world within the world we see.” 

The attitude and the method are not “scientific.” Neither 
were telepathy and wireless telegraphy in the days when they 
were scientifically declared to be ‘‘ manifestly impossible.”’ But 
the student of esotericism, having rid himself, to some extent, of 
the time-illusion, is content to adopt the mere empirical method 
of bringing to bear upon the study of Myth the same knowledge 
and experience as have answered the questions of his soul more 
satisfactorily than any formula of exoteric theology, or any dogma 
of materialistic science. He therefore views Myth as passing, 
like all vehicles of manifestation, through its cycle. For, as 
archetypal man gave birth to, and passed through, the entire 
analysis of himself in multitudinous forms, so Myth has given 
birth to and passed through its sections under the guise of the 
arts and literature; and as the perfect Archetype will become the 
type made perfect, so has the Mythos 7 potentia become ‘‘ the 
Word made flesh” on its way towards perfect utterance. For 
within the form, howsoever grotesque and distorted it may be, 
dwells the prophecy of final beauty. 

Indeed, to the student of esotericism, the distortion of Myth 
is no greater matter for wonder than its survival, notwithstand- 
ing the superficial incongruities of its manifested forms. In all 
lands, in all ages, Myth has subsisted; and the conclusions of 
comparative study—whatever they may be as regards place, date, 
and method of inception or revelation—are agreed on the funda- 
mental identity of Myths as far removed in expression as Ireland 
and the Oceanic Islands. To borrow the semi-scientific nomen- 
clature of Mrs. Besant,’ the Myth-monad puts forth its tentacle, 
and around its permanent atoms, each on its own plane, 
aggregates a form of manifestation. In process of time, and 
subject to the same laws as all else in the Universe, that mani- 
fested form, or Myth-personality, or shadow, assumes a will of 
its own, crystallises, becomes a religion. Yet within it exists a 
dim reflection of the Monad, a suggestion of light even in utter 
darkness. Thus the Mythologies of the world are but the 


1 A Study in Consciousness. 
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personalities of the indestructible Ego which, passing from each 
to each, is enriched by the individual, tribal, or race-conscious- 
ness of its personalities, and will one day gather itself and them 
into one simple conscious expression of the Divine Word. 

The way to that consummation is wider and freer to-day 
than ever before. Souls are passing into incarnation who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear, and to whom the Mystery of the 
Kingdom will be made known with ever-increasing light. And 
the instruments for the external impacts that will stimulate into 
consciousness and activity the slumbering soul-knowledge, have, 
in the hitherto unknown Mythology of Ireland, received an 
addition the importance of which will only be realised as centuries 
go by. There are now at the disposal of the student the labours 
of that worthy band of Mythologists who, for a Divine reason, 
have chosen in this incarnation to be “‘ darkened with excess of 
light ’’ from the Solar-Myths (or, as St. Chrysostom says, “‘ being 
blinded by sunlight, thus lose sight of the true sun in the 
contemplation of the illusory one’”’). 

In them, Gods and Gods combine and differ, Myths evolve 
from and return to Myths, even Mythologies loom up behind 
Mythologies’ whose significance moves farther and farther from 
the exoteric and actualistic, and justifies any attempt to find an 
interpretation supplementary to the solar or naturalistic. Of 
such a character is the following Myth. 


Tue ExIte or THE Sons or Duit DERMAIT 


This story is contained in a manuscript, said to be of the 
fourteenth century, called ‘‘ The Yellow Book of Lecan.” The 
date mentioned does not of course refer to its inception, but only 
to its transcription after having passed from bard to bard down 
untold centuries. The manuscript, though preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin,’ has not yet been fully translated into English. 
Two full continental translations have, however, been made, one 
in German,’ the other in French‘ fromthe German. A summary, 

1 See Cuchulainn, The Irish Achilles (Nutt), p. 43. 
1 H..2, 16, 

3 Windesch, Irische Texte, II., pp. 164-216. 

4 Grammont, Epopée Celtique, pp. 149-169. 
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not quite satisfactory from an esoteric point of view, has been 
given by Professor Rhys in his Hibbert Lectures (1886)'; but the 
condensation which follows has been made from a fairly full 
rendering of the story—not yet in book form—by Mr. R. I. Best, 
the translator of M. D’Arbois de Jubainville’s invaluable work 
The Irish Mythological Cycle. 

The story, after recounting many incidents, full of profound 
significance, which do not, however, fall within the limitations 
necessary to our present study, tells how Cuchulainn (1)? overcame 
Eochu Rond (2). Peace was made between them, but, as they parted, 
Eochu said to Cuchulainn: ‘‘ May there be neither rest, nor 
sitting, nor lying to you, Cuchulainn, until you know what 
brought the three Sons of Duil Dermait (3) out of their country.” 

Afterwards, when in his own house, Cuchulainn felt as if his 
clothes were on fire, and the house and the earth under him, so 
he cried out that the curse of Eochu Rond was upon him. 

Whereupon, he armed himself and went out toward the East, 
accompanied by Loeg (4) and Lugaid (5). There he met the King 
of Alba’s Son (6) coming across the sea with presents for the King 
of Ulster. 

In a quarrel which ensued, Cuchulainn spared the King 
of Alba’s son because, while he could not tell Cuchulainn the 
secret of the Sons of Duil Dermait, he offered Cuchulainn his 
own boat, by means of which the country might be reached where 
the secret would be found. Cuchulainn thereupon gave his spear 
to the King of Alba’s son, and bade him fill his seat at the Court 
of the King of Ulster. 

Then Cuchulainn, taking Loeg and Lugaid with him, entered 
the boat given to him by the King of Alba’s son, and set sail on the 
quest. After a day and a night they came to am island (7), which 
was surrounded by a rampart of silver and a palisade of bronze. 

On the island dwelt the father and mother of Loeg, with three 
sons and three daughters. And the King, and the warriors, and 
three maidens of equal age and beauty, bade Cuchulainn wel- 
come for the sake of Lugaid, and Loeg for the sake of his father 
and mother. And the King told Cuchulainn that the Sons of 


1 Celtic Heathendom, pp. 342-346. 
2 These numbers refer to the commentary which will follow in the next issue. 
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Duil Dermait left their country ‘‘ because of their sister and her 
husband,” who dwelt on an island to the South. 

Towards this island the voyagers set sail in the morning after 
they had been bathed and had slept, and Cuchulainn left a ring 
of gold with the beautiful Etain. And they came to the island 
where Achtlann, the daughter of Duil Dermait, abode with her 
husband, Condla Coel Corrbac (8). There they found Condla lying 
across the island, his face toward the East, and Achtlann comb- 
ing out his hair. When he heard the vessel coming he blew 
against it, so that a great wave arose; but his breath came back 
to him. And he welcomed Cuchulainn on shore, and Achtlann 
greeted Cuchulainn with a sign of recognition. In reply to 
Cuchulainn’s question, she said she would tell him about the 
Sons of Duil Dermait, as the healing of them had been prophesied 
for Cuchulainn. So she entered Cuchulainn’s boat, made a sign 
of recognition, and told him the story as they sailed towards the 
island where the three Sons of Duil Dermait would be found. 

On this island (9) were seven kings, with seven victories over 
them, and seven defeats fleeing before them ; seven princes with 
seven women for each of them, and a king at the foot of every 
woman. Then Loeg took up the mantle of a woman whom 
Cuchulainn had slain because of an insult, and they proceeded 
to the island fortress. There they were met by Coirpre Cundail, 
who gave battle to Cuchulainn. But, though they fought until 
the day’s end, neither gained the mastery. At last Cuchulainn 
called for his invincible weapon, and Coirpre yielded. Then 
Coirpre took Cuchulainn to his fortress, and prepared a bath for 
him, and gave him /is daughter (10), and told him the whole story 
of the Sons of Duil Dermait. 

On the morrow, Eochu Glas came to the fortress of Coirpre 
to seek battle. He was met by Cuchulainn, and in the fight 
which followed, Cuchulainn leaped upon the edge of Eochu’s 
shield, then upon the boss, then upon Eochu’s body, but each 
time Eochu blew him into the sea. At last Cuchulainn brought 
forth his invincible weapon and cast it at Eochu. The weapon 
pierced the helmet and head of Eochu, and he fell. Then, from 
the East and from the West came hosts of liberated ones, and 
the three Sons of Duil Dermait with them. And they bathed in 
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the blood of Eochu and were purified. And the Sons of Duil 
Dermait returned to their own country. 

Afterwards Cuchulainn went homewards as he came. And 
he told his adventures to Condla Coel Corrbac, and to the father 
of Loeg. And he was given Findabair, the wife of Riangabra, 
the mother of Loeg. And after that he went to the Court of the 
King of Ulster, where his portion of food and drink had been 
kept forhim. And after that he told the fulfilment of the quest 
to Eochu Rond, whose curse had sent him forth. And Cuchu- 
lainn asked for and obtained the hand of Findchoem, the daughter 
of Eochu Rond; and together they returned in triumph to 
Cuchulainn’s country. 


SYNOPSIS 


The following is a brief outline of the esoteric interpretation 
of the story, which will be set forth in detail in the next issue. 

Under the impulse of Eochu Rond (the Tempter or Serpent of 
Heavenly Counsel), Cuchulainn (the Logos and Saviour) sets out on 
a journey toward the world of manifestation in order to ascertain 
why the Three Sons of Duil Dermait (Atmé-Buddhi-Manas on 
the physical plane, or the shadow of the Monad in manifestation) left 
their Celestial Home ; 7.e., by passing through the human evolu- 
tion to acquire for himself (Cuchulainn) the conscious knowledge 
of that evolution, and in descending to its lowest point, to become 
its redeemer. He therefore set forth with Loeg (Budd) and 
Lugaid (Manas), the Three (Will, Wisdom, and Activity) taking 
possession of the boat (the Causal Body) provided by the King of 
Alba’s son (the Genius). On the journey they pass Loeg’s native 
island (the Buddhic Plane), and the island of Achtlann (Intuttion) 
and Condla (Intellect) —(the Mdnasic Plane). Ultimately they reach 
the island of the Seven Kings, Princes, etc. (the Septenary Universe 
of complete manifestation), where Coirpre (Spirit) and Eochu Glas 
(Matter) are ever in conflict, and where the latter holds the Three 
Sons captive. Cuchulainn, fighting for Coirpre against Eochu, 
overcomes the latter, and releases the Three Sons. 

James H. Cousins. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Pe to CD Loe ron NL ed 


To THE MEMORY OF THE BroTHERS Counts NYROD, THE BroTHERS ELLIs, 
THE BROTHERS SVERBEEFF, WHO DIED WITH THEIR WARSHIPS AT CHEMULPO, 
Port ARTHUR AND TZOUSSIMA; AND TO THE MEMORY OF TAKEO HIROSE, 
REGRETTED FRIEND AND NOBLEST ENEMY, FALLEN BEFORE PorT ARTHUR 
IN APRIL, 1904. 


My mind‘fis soaring high; but my heart 
Is ever there, in the depth, where my brothers lie ! 
—Fvom a Russian Song of Mourning. 


One link binds closer than even the link of country and of flag, 
*Tis the strength to fight with equal courage! 
—-RUNEBERG. 


Now isthetime . . . to forgive and to love! 


Iina taki naru so! 
—Japanese War Hymn. 


THE sun was setting behind the low range of hills which shut 
out the bay of Vladivostok, the ‘ Golden Horn,”’ from the waves of 
the ocean. The beautiful white city was settling to another night 
of watchful rest. For behind these peaceful hills, on the shining 
evening sky, clouds of smoke moved—the ships of the ‘‘ enemy.” 
From the fortified hills vigilant eyes were following them and the 
search-light was set ready to illumine the nocturnal shadows. 

On a terrace overlooking the Horn, under a mass of tropical 
creepers, sat a small group of people watching the town so dear to 
all Russians. 

‘“*Oh, there is the ‘ Som’ coming back,” one exclaimed, as the 
long, dark profile of a torpedo boat glided past them on the silvery 
surface of the bay and disappeared behind the dark mass of a 
merchantman at anchor. 


1 This battle-song (the end of its first strophe has been changed by me) was 
written by Capt. Hirosé, on a theme of ancient Japan, at the outbreak of the war 
1904-5. Hirosé expressed init all the patriotic ardour of his noble soul and also, 
alas, the fierce enmity his country was then feeling. But his Russian friends knew 
ieee iy es last, Takeo Hirosé loved, in his inmost heart, the land where he had 

en loved. 
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A peal of thunder rolled over the waters, and all the hills 
answered. 

“Ts it they ?”’ asked a girl who wore the dress of a “‘ Sister ”’ 
of the St. George Community. 

“No, it is the sunset-signal from the ‘Gromoboi’; don’t 
you hear that it was not a shot.” . . 

The Sister sighed: ‘‘ I wish they would come at last! ”’ 

** You, a Sister of Mercy, you thirst for blood?” said the 
fair-haired doctor tauntingly. 

** You know it is not that reason,” she replied. ‘‘ Struggle 
is not hate. Most of us grow by struggling. As to those who 
fall . . . itis said so well: ‘La plus grande verité de Vhistoire 
c’est que Vhumanité vit par la douleur, le sacrifice et la mort de ses 
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meilleurs enfants. 

A silence fell. In the evening mists rose the picture of the 
recent sunset, so calm, so glorious—Vladivostok, the ‘‘ Ruler of the 
East,” bathed in its rosy rays. 

Round the point of “* Russian Isle ’ come the masts of a black 
cruiser entering the harbour to a thundering salute from the 
** Rossiya ’—the ‘‘ Almaz,” heralding the Baltic Squadron, the 
first that had forced its way through the hell of Tzoussima!! The 
Sister runs up the hill with a field-glass, for on the deck of the 
heroic ship was one who was of her own kin, true to the traditions 
of the race to which he belonged! 

Then, later, at nightfall, the first wounded who had reached 
their native shore, brought to the Marine Hospital, as white as the 
sheets in which they were wrapped, but with eyes aflame by the 
titanic effort which—for them—had succeeded! The impossible 
thing had been done. . . . In two days the whole Squadron 
was expected . . . ‘if it be the will of God,” many added, 
with the Eastern resignation of the true Slavs. 

But only three followed . . . the third dying, like the 
heroic ‘‘ Novik,” as it reached the shore,—as of old the warrior 
of Marathon: 


Epuisé par sa course effrayante et sans tréve 

Il mourut dés qu'il fut au terme du chemin, 
Heuveux qui peut ainsi, ayant atteint son réve— 
Mourir, la flamme au ceur et la palme a la main! 
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But the palm of ‘‘ Tzoumrond ” was the palm of the martyr. 

Oh, the night of the 17th May,’ the watch in the long marble 
corridors overlooking the sea, while the searchlights pierced the 
dark sky. . . . The balmy tropical night, the silence, the 
stars, the prayer: ‘‘ Shield them, Thou ‘ within the Shadow.’” 

The verses learned in childhood came to the mind; a 
child’s query : 
Maman, 
Pendant que je prie Dieu de conserver mon pére, 
Les petits ennemis font la méme priere. 
Il y a donc deux bons Dieux—pour eux et pour nous ? 

No! there was no forgetting that the ‘‘enemy”’ was God’s 
child also. But an old Slav word of wisdom taught: ‘‘ May 
God arise against him who begins the strife.” Was the wish for 
victory unlawful, was it in any way insulting the rights of 
humanity ? Moscow had answered by flames the sacrilege of 
Napoleon’s conquest, and had risen from its pyre of sacrifice to 
see the French imperial Eagles fall. But the Eagles rose half a 
century later, victorious, over the bodies of the great defenders of 
Sebastopol! What of that? In the stress and storm of two 
great wars Russia and France had been revealed to each other 
by the search-light of heroism ; and Russia sought zfs vevanche in 
winning the heart of the great nation which it had learned to love. 
Hate was the only vanquished. From the shores of the Arctic 
they watched where the Northern women, in their boys’ dresses 
of furs, glided on snow-shoes, in the pale light of the Aurora, over 
the endless plains watching their reindeer, while the men watched 
the ice-plains of the sea ; from the borders of hermit Korea, where 
the Cossack women were in saddle to watch the frontier, which 
all their men had to cross with the army; all through the vast 
steppes of central Russia ; through the old tangled gardens of its 
“nests of nobles’’ and the rose-gardens of Kieff, the ‘‘ mother of 
Russian cities,” which rose with the silver crests of St. Andrew 
on its white cliffs over the Dnieper ; down to the burning deserts 
of the Amu Daria in Central Asia ; to the yellow rocks of Kars at 
the foot of the Range of Prometheus; up to the “ Roof of the 
World,” where Russia still stood, as the youngest of the children 


1 May, 17/30, 1905. 
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of Aryavarta, to watch over the Mother’s peace, not to do her 
wrong ; all through tens on ten thousands of miles they watched, 
—mothers, sisters, brides, who had gladly given their beloved ; 
they watched for God’s blessing of the supreme sacrifice. And 
all who were free to follow followed ; and to any who had seen in 
the hell-fires of the ‘‘ Liaouyang week” two or three of these 
“Sisters of St. George,” in their severe uniform, bringing the 
wounded through the battle-storm, under the cross-fire of shimosé 
and bullets, yet without a muscle trembling in their fine faces, 
girls from the highest class and some from the people’s rank, 
daughters of those who fell at Sebastopol and at Plevna—girls 
who wore now the St. George’s Cross of the bravest ; to any who 
had seen these girls and who had read the sweetest, saddest 
portraiture of the Japanese mousmé’s life, Nami-Ko, the mothers 
of the two races seemed so different—and yet so alike. For the 
spirit of sacrifice, of that joyous sacrifice that is a necessity to 
both these races, and not a pain, so incomprehensible to 
Europeans at large,—that was identical. 

And Russia, a woman herself, stood waiting. Like the Slav 
heroines of old, the “ palenttza,” who went to war and held their 
ground in the most daring combat, she could love only those 
whom she could not vanquish. She had thus chosen her mate in 
Europe, but the greater, ay the better, part of life belonging to 
Asia, she had to seek one in Asia as well. Ifshe found him not 

. well, she could stand alone, the Slav Sphinx, the “‘ land of 
surprises.” Had not the mighty kingdom of Yarosslav, in 1612, 
been reduced to a handful of townships on the Volga, without 
ruler, army or money? And now? When turning on to the 
next step, does not the spiral of evolution always seem to go 
back ? 

But this time was not the expiation too great for whatever 
karmic retribution may await that race which has never taken 
the slightest care of itself ? 

The two days had passed; the ‘‘ Grosnyi” had come to the 
“ Askold Isle,” then the ‘‘ Bravyi”—and there was nohope!.. . 

With flags flying, refusing all signals of surrender, they had 
died with their last shot, “‘ Borodino,” ‘ Souvoroff,” “ Onchakoff,” 
“ Navarin,” “ Alexander,” ‘‘ Ossliabia,” ‘‘ Sissoi,” the three old 
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cruisers worthy of their names: ‘‘ Nahimoff,” ‘ Donskoy,” 
* Monomach,” and the brave little ‘“‘ Svetlana’’—alone against 
three at her last hour ! 


More than Life is Love ; 
But more than Love such Death! 

The shining peace of the high worlds be on you, of the 
worlds where they waited for you, the heroes fallen for the flag 
on Port Arthur’s walis—‘‘ Stéregoutch,” ‘‘ Bourakoff,” ‘* Petro- 
pavlossk.”” And surely there also, their glorious enemies. 
Surely there, where the brave meet the brave, the three young 
Counts Nyrod met in brotherly embrace the three noble boys of 
General Nogi; surely the dead know no hate, as the “‘ dead know 
no shame” ? 

But, untold horror that came to deepen the despair, which 
blackened the azure sky of Vladivostok. The well-nigh broken 
heart wavered not; it could still be worthy of the fallen; but it 
could hardly stand the news of shame! A deed of the past was 
again whispered of,—the story of the ‘‘ Raphael” which had 
surrendered once—long, long ago. And its crew? ... For fifty 
years their destiny had held back from failure even the weakest 
minds. The “ Raphael,’ under its new flag, had been sunk at 
the battle of Sinop. But what mattered planks, sails, masts, the 
guiitless, soulless ‘‘body’’? . . . What really mattered, this 
no enemy could take or give back,—the unstained purity of the 
flag, the shame of surrender without fight ! 

Was it possible to live with such a stain? Yet even into that 
hopeless sorrow no hate entered. It takes long years of wrong 
to break the patient forbearance of Russia’s people ; it took them 
two hundred years to hate the destroyers of Arcona, a century to 
realise where the fault of such agony lies now. 

Only the coward is to be hated, 
To him alone contempt and shame ! 
But hail,to any who fights as a brave, 


Whatever he was in this life— 
Our foe or our friend.! 


They knew it in the little group musing on the terrace over 


1 Runeberg: Tdnvik Stals Sdgner. This most excellent poem of war and 
unconscious theosophy we recommend to all who are able to read Swedish. 
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the silent sea, in the besieged city. There sat one who was the 
child of a Russian and of a Swede, of a Swede who had fought 
against Russia in that very war of which Runeberg sings. And 
at his side was one, a young naval officer, still a boy, whose 
father had been killed at Tzoussima by that Nippon which was 
the country of his mother. 

So was not evolution bringing on faster and still faster 
conditions that would, before a century is over, turn every war 
into a civil war, a fratricide? Was not, even now, every insult 
in war, every useless cruelty, a wrong done to the doer himself ? 

The Sister had taken the nearest review at hand, and now 
her eyes, dimmed with the tears of love, were riveted on the words 
she read to the others in the low tones involuntarily taken in the 
presence of greatness and of death,—the last lines of a diary 
written by a hand now still for ever,—by one of the young officers 
of the Baltic Squadron. 

“« My God, if an expiation is still needed for Russia, here we 


are, willing victims; . . . but by our death give to Her, the 
beloved, adored, victory and peace! 
“Russia! that word makes all other thoughts vanish... . 


Grant to me, even after my death, to be with Her still, to serve 
Her on and on! 

That was the supreme sacrifice, the giving up of progress, of 
heaven, of the soul’s life itself. Veiled by a sorrow never to lift 
again, this was yet the highest hour of life,—the fulfilment of the 
day. And nothing could be compared to its joy! 

And nearer, nearer, comes already, unseen, unexpected as 
yet, the blessing of the sacrifice: Russia’s greatest victory,— 
Freedom. 


” 


A RUSSIAN. 


REPEAT not extravagant speech, neither listen thereto; for it is 
the utterance of a body heated by wrath. When such speech is 
repeated to thee, hearken not thereto, look to the ground. Speak not 
regarding it, that he that is before thee may know wisdom. 

That which destroyeth a vision is the veil over it—PTAH-HOTEP. 
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A FRAGMENT? 


IT was a winter’s day. The earth was covered with a thin white 
veil, and I was sitting on the point of rock called La Viscomté, 
at the mouth of the river Rance, looking across the Bay of St. 
Malo, at St. Servan in Brittany. 

From this rock can be seen that faithful sentinel which 
the mariners look for on each homeward voyage, the bell-tower 
of St. Malo, or Tower of Solidor, which seems to carry us back 
to the time of the ‘ preux chevaliers’’ who defended their faith 
and their country with all the force of our early ancestors. 

I was sitting there—alone—and the sun was shining with the 
clearness of a winter’s day. A profound silence reigned about 
me. AsI sat there dreaming, with this superb scene before me, 
my soul seemed raised to heights I dare not even speak of—it 
would be a sacrilege. 

Time passed on, when I saw the sea which had appeared so 
blue, the ancient town, and the rocks which stretch out their 
black and cruel claws from the water, suddenly change and 
become all transfused with a fiery light. 

I turned and understood; the sun was setting. Then, 
dazzled with the splendour of the colouring, I remained 
motionless, gazing on the orb, which gradually disappeared. 

Then I saw the shadowy outline of a woman, who seemed to 
rise out of the water, and who advanced slowly and silently 
towards me. 

I seemed to recognise her, even her gestures were familiar 
to me, and I tried to see her face; but, alas! it was hidden from 
me by a large white veil which enveloped her. 


1 The main interest of this ‘‘ Fragment"’ is the way in which it was written. 
It was written during sleep. The writer goes to sleep with a pencil in her hand and 
an open note-book by the bedside. Inthe morning she frequently finds the note- 
book filled with her own handwriting but without the faintest recollection of what 
she has written in sleep. The further interest of this particular ‘‘ Fragment "’ is 
that it is a description of a personal vision of which the writer again has not the 
faintest recollection. Lt was written originally in French and on the nights of the 
15th, 16th and zoth of January, 1904.—Eps. 
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As if fascinated, I watched her gently advancing, for she 
seemed so happy in her youth and beauty. Around her I saw all 
the pleasures and temptations of this world bowing before her on 
her way: friends who entreated her to stop, others who offered 
her their hearts; but each time that I saw her stop to touch them, 
the person or object vanished into the shadow and nothing 
remained. 

Each time she found herself thus deceived, she appeared to 
say to herself: ‘“‘ Forward, courage, try again,” but I could see a 
drop of blood flow from her heart—that poor heart of hers which 
was emptied drop by drop at each disillusion. 

*“O Lord God, have pity on this poor woman!” I cried at 
last, for I felt my own courage ebbing away, and a profound 
sorrow overwhelmed me at the sight of this woman giving her 
heart’s blood for those objects that escaped her, and disappeared 
as she approached. 

Motionless I gazed . . . Ah! she begins to be wearied 

she totters, she will fall. 

*‘O dear, unknown one! take courage, come to me, and I 
will lead you to the Fathers,’ and together we will find Him who 
never deceives. Come, poor sister! ’’—and I held out my hand 
to her. 

Suddenly she stopped, and turning towards me raised her 
arm and snatched away her veil. I uttered a cry of fear, for the 
strange woman had my face, and as with a telepathic shock, I 
knew that I had been looking at my own soul. 

I closed my eyes for an instant and when I reopened them, 
there was nothing. 

The sun had disappeared. In front of me the moon was 
rising cold and pale in the silence of a winter’s night. 

Only the cry of a sea-mew was heard through the gloom. 

I arose with a shudder, and I understood that the happiness 
of this life, such as we know it, was not for me, but that I was 
twice-blessed in having found my joy in the faith of the Supreme 
Being. 

Vitis 


1 A Monastery near by belonging to the Capuchins. 
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ehh Wake GH og Us ep 


My soul looked out upon the ways 
From fevered windows, dim with pain, 
And phantoms of a fretted brain 
Obscured the meaning of the days. 


With clouded heart, whence faith had fled, 
I bent my soul to one great quest— 
I who from sorrow was at rest, 

Save for the tears which others shed. 


‘Oh God,” I cried, ‘and dost Thou know 
The hardest man is called to bear ? 
The burden of another’s care, 

The anguish of another’s woe ? 


‘¢ Ts there of trouble no surcease, 
Even for one from trouble free ? 
Is the world’s note of agony 
To sound alike through storm and peace ? 


‘< T see the young in helpless gyves, 
The old brought low with useless toil, 
A holocaust, for lawless spoil, 

Of humbler forms, and gentler lives. 


“ The beggar’s want, the starveling’s cry, 
These things I yield Thee in Thy name, 
Oh Master-Despot, but I claim 

A human right—to know the Why. 


‘* Let shoulders to the burden bend, 
Let bleeding feet the pathway scale, 
I shrink from neither woe nor wail, 
I only ask to know the End. 
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‘“‘ Thou art behind Creation’s throe, 
And Thine the Will that brings to birth 
The play of this illusive earth, 

Oh, Heart of Mystery, dost Thou know 


‘¢ The End, the Purpose? Does the Mind 
That holds the world hold aught of Plan? 
Or art Thou, like Thy Image, Man? 

Thy name, Anagké, stern—but blind ?” 


* * * * 


‘“¢T am the Heart whence Plan is born; 
I am{the Purpose and the End ; 
The Point to which all systems tend; 
The Night that passes into Morn. 


‘¢ Beneath Creation’s iron bands 
I dwell concealed from the unwise ; 
I am the veil before thine eyes, 
And bind Myself with thine own hands. 


“¢ Ask not the Why ; thou canst not see 
A human purpose in My ways; 
I am the winding of the Maze, 

The Clue, the Mystery—all is Me 


‘¢ As starlight in the rising morn 
So passes pain to richer life ; 
I need the sorrow and the strife 
Because from sorrow IJ am born. 


‘¢ Happiness yields a nurture sage ; 

I cradle soft in human joys; 

The glad things of the world, My toys; 
But pain My earthly parentage. 


‘¢ Have larger trust ; ask not to see 
An End the Endless cannot show. 
Enough for peace of heart to know 

Who looks on Sorrow, looks on ME.” 


CuarLoTtTe E.§,Woops. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sun-Spot PERIODICITY 


Tue correspondent who supplied the “Watch-Tower” note in the 
February issue did not make a very exhaustive study of the subject of 
sun-spot phenomena in the Secret Doctrine itself, or he would have found 
that Mme. Blavatsky was fully acquainted with the several scientific 
theories with regard to the cause of the periodic reappearance of the 
spots. Not only so, but she made the statement that all the theories 
were incorrect, and thus explains the phenomena from the occult 
standpoint : 

‘‘ During the manvantaric solar period, or life, there is a regular 
circulation of the vital fluid throughout our system, of which the Sun 
is the heart—like the circulation of the blood in the human body; the 
Sun contracting as rhythmically as the human heart does at every 
return of it. Only, instead of performing the round in a second or so, 
it takes the solar blood ten of its years to circulate, and a whole year 
to pass through its auricle and ventricle before it washes the lungs 
and passes thence back to the great arteries and veins of the System. 
This, Science will not deny, since Astronomy knows of the fixed cycle 
of eleven years when the number of solar-spots increases, the increase 
being due to the contraction of the Solar Heart” (S.D., i. 591). 

Mme. Blavatsky further says that if the human heart could be 
made luminous, and the living and throbbing organ be reflected upon 
a screen, then we should see an exact reproduction of sun-spot pheno- 
mena on a small scale. It may be remembered that in the ‘ Watch 
Tower” of Lucifer, for April, 1894, a communication was printed from 
a Vienna member stating that he had actually seen the experiment 
(horrible as it was) performed on the heart of a living dog, and verified 
the truth of the prophecy,in the Secvet Doctvine. Somuch for the way 
the matter stood as long as twelveJyears ago. Since then scientific 
authorities have continued to theorise and to differ as to the probable 
connection between sun-spot periodicity and various earthly condi- 
tions, ¢.g., magnetic storms, displays of aurora, dry and wet seasons, 
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etc., but the statements quoted by your correspondent are by no means 
novelties. What, however, zs of more recent interest is the confirma- 
tion of observations with regard to the changes in the Sun’s corona 
being in harmony with those in the number of sun-spots. The recent 
confirmation is due to observations made during the last eclipse. 
When the sun-spots are at their maximum the corona sends its 
streamers uniformly out in every direction. Then they begin tocome 
out more markedly from the Sun’s equator. Finally, the uniform 
distribution reasserts itself. 

“It is found, in fact, that the whole activity of the Sun, including 
the amount of heat it radiates to the earth, undergoes a regular 
pulsation in eleven years.” 

I quote from an article by the Hon. R. J. Strutt, in the Tvibune 
of January 24th, commenting on the last issued ‘“* Proceedings” of the 
Royal Society. Here we have the conception of the whole cycle as a 
*‘ pulsation,” and if we may regard the corona as an outpouring of 
solar energy, which an eclipse renders temporarily visible, we have 
in its expansion and contraction a further confirmation of the “ heart 
theory ” of the Secret Doctrine. 

Moreover, if we consider Professor J. J. Thomson’s theory of 
the aurora—the negatively-electrified-particle-discharge-theory, if one 
may venture to coin a term for it—in the same connection, more especi- 
ally if we study it in the light of the footnote on p. 681 of the Secret 
Doctrine, vol. i., and the whole subject of radio-activity in its recent 
developments, we shall find that once again H. P. B. and the Secret 
Doctrine score heavily. Es, W, 


“Gop 1s A SPIRIT” 


My first impression of this anthem, as sung at our Congress last 
year, very much resembled the criticism of it given by the Editor in 
the February number of the Review; but as further reflection con- 
siderably modified this view I would like to accept the invitation he 
seems to give us to discuss the matter. To begin with, it can hardly 
be held to be surprising that the Churches of Christendom should be 
agreed on the statement that ‘“‘God is a spirit,” since the assertion, 
according to St. John, was made by Jesus himself. He was speaking 
of the omnipresent and omnipotent Ruler and Creator of the world, of 
Him Whom we should call the Logos of the Solar System, an 
individual entity, ‘‘a spirit,” in fact, to be “‘ worshipped in spirit and 
in truth,” 

Probably Jesus was aware that “there is no spirit without matter 
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and no matter without spirit,” but this delightful solution of a trouble- 
some controversy, which is still debated in our own day, could hardly 
have been appropriately introduced to the poor woman who only 
wanted to know whether it was better to pray ‘‘on this mountain” 
or ‘in Jerusalem.” 

Even in the Theosophical Society, when we speak of Parabrahm 
we are quickly reduced to silence by our absolute ignorance of THat 
which is dimly perceived only through manifested existence. ‘ Un- 
veil, O Thou from whom all come, to whom all return, that true face 
of the Sun now hidden in a golden vase of Light,” is an invocation 
addressed to the Spiritual Being, our God—for us all powerful, every- 
where present, immanent in all, certainly not divorced from that which 
He universally pervades. 

Now about the rising of members when the anthem was sung, 
and the objection that it should have been sung twice. ‘‘ Think not,” 
says Goethe somewhere, ‘‘ that anyone can ever escape from or over- 
come the first impressions of his youth.” Probably most of those 
present, being serious people, had attended Conventions, annual 
gatherings for religious purposes, and it is usual on these occasions 
“to open and close with prayer’”’ ora hymn. No doubt the custom 
is still preserved because it is found to have the result, so well de- 
scribed by our Editor, of producing that feeling of unity anda common 
aspiration so necessary if any progress is to be made. There is 
nothing mysterious about this common experience of the rapid 
transfer of thought and emotion. 

As to the statement, ‘‘ God is a spirit,” having been felt to be so 
objectionable, | must confess old custom and the well remembered 
ancient words, taken in the sense in which they were spoken, over- 
came immediately my doubt as to the technical accuracy of the defini- 
tion, and I was really deeply touched at the instantaneous response of 
the members. After all, if ‘‘ far more good was done, on the whole, 
than harm,” let us be thankful that the protest has been deferred for 
six months. 

One more point. What should be sung or said at our next Con- 
gress? Something, I hope, beyond criticism, if such a thing can be. 
If it be an appeal to the Supreme everyone will certainly rise. It 
requires an effort not to do so for most of us, even during the per- 
formance of our blasphemous National Anthem, so great is the power 
of custom, the longing for unity, and the absence of intellectual or 
moial criticism upon old observances. Ursuta M. Bric. 
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With regard to the mistranslated Jogos, put into the mouth of 
Jesus, ‘‘ God is a Spirit,” on which I commented last month ; it is of 
interest to notice that if we amend the version and take the saying 
in its least objectionable form, ‘‘ God is Spirit,” we have an instruc- 
tive commentary on this limited view in a literature contemporary 
with the Gospels, in which the following Jogos is put into the mouth of 
Hermes: “‘ God is not Spirit, but Cause that Spirit is."—G. R.S. M. 


REVIEWS*AND NOTICES 


THE PROBLEM oF NIRVANA 


Nirvana.—Extract from ‘‘The Journal of the Pali Text Society.” 
By Dr. Otto Schrader. (London: Frowde; 1905.) 


Ir is with great pleasure that we notice this paper by Dr. F. Otto 
Schrader, the new Director of the Adyar Library. At last a scholar 
has been found who appreciates correctly the value of the Buddha's 
wisdom concerning that transcendent problem of problems—the 
nature of Nirvana. The favourite view of Western scholarship, that 
the wisdom of the Enlightened One reached its consummation in the 
unthinkable doctrine of the absolute annihilation of being, is strenu- 
ously combated by Dr. Schrader, not only on general grounds, from 
a study of the history of the unwearied endeavours of the countless 
followers of this Way for so many centuries to gain Nirvana, but also 
on the detailed evidence of the texts of Buddhist scripture. 

The paper before us is by no means intended to be exhaustive, but 
is given as a preliminary instalment of a work which is in preparation 
and which will contain a full treatment of the subject, together with 
an edition and translation of all the passages of the Pitakas which 
refer, either directly or indirectly, to Parinibbana. The lines of 
the enquiry, however, are sufficiently indicated in this essay, and it is 
easy to see that a new force for ‘‘right views ” concerning the central 
doctrine of the Buddha has come into the field with Dr. Schrader’s 
labours. 

To avoid all technical terms, we may perhaps say that the Search 
for Reality involved in the effort to “attain” the Summum Bonum 
called Nirvana, is conditioned by the unalterable determination 
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to transcend every possible conception of the Real as existing apart 
from itself. This process of transcending all that has previously 
been regarded as the utmost essentiality of being, is in its very 
nature so subtle, that, as far as the average man is concerned, the 
mind almost immediately loses all comprehension even of the 
elementary data of the problem, while even the intellectualist has 
but the faintest conception of ideas which lie quite clearly before the 
reason of the ecstatic mind. For the many then, and even for 
many intellectualists, such ideas appear to be pure abstractions; they 
seem to mean nothing ; they feel like shadows and illusive surfaces 
without any content of reality—nothingnesses. And so they think that 
in that way lies annihilation and nothing else. 

But the Illuminated Intellect of the Buddha was not content 
even with such ‘ ideas” as seem to be fullnesses even for the mystic 
in-sight, which still clings, in some fashion, to formalism and sub- 
stantialism. The highest generalisations of formal philosophy, the 
most sublime aspirations of the religious consciousness, are regarded 
by this truly Divine Reason as insufficient. This Path of Supreme 
Attainment is the logical consequence of the Neti Neti—* Not this, 
Not this!’—of the Upanishads. But so far from eventuating in 
abstraction, in the sense of withdrawing from any condition or state 
of consciousness which we may call ‘‘ this’? as opposed to “ that,” it 
is the ever deeper realisation of that Being which includes all states in 
itself as one and many and all simultaneously ; and with this realisation 
must come the inevitable concomitant conviction of the impos- 
sibility of ever getting rid of anything that has ever existed, much 
more then of the impossibility of ever making what is cease to be. 
Indeed the conception of non-being is the Great Impossibility. 
Every attempt to think it inevitably ends in its own self-destruction. 
Annihilation, in the very nature of things, is the only thing that 
as not. 

What, however, the Buddha did teach was the total insufficiency 
of our ideas of Being; not only the ordinary man, but even those 
who passed for sages among mankind, had no adequate notion 
of the inexhaustible riches of Being. They were always thinking of 
the Mystery in terms of their own experiences in materiality; 
whereas the Nirvanic Being of the Buddha was other. 

Thus in the Aggi-Vaccha-gotta-Sutta (Majh. Nik, No. 72) 
we read: 


“The Tathagata, O Vaccha, when thus liberated from the 
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category of materiality, is deep, unmeasurable, difficult to fathom, like 
the great ocean. That he reappears, is not right; that he does 
not reappear, is not right; that he both reappears and does not 
reappear, is not right; that he does neither reappear nor not reappear, 
is not right.” 

What is vight the Master does not say; for that ‘‘cannot be 
said.”” It is always the same story in East and West; the Silence 
alone can speak forth the Mystery. 

Let then the Annihilationists amuse themselves with trying 
to make folly of the wise words of the Master; the only thing they 
will prove to the Hearers of the Gnosis in East and West is that 
*‘ having ears they hear not.” 

In our belief the metaphysic of the Buddha has never been 
approached, much less surpassed, by any other Teacher; and it 
is indeed a matter of congratulation to think that one of the first uses 
to which the Adyar Library will be put by its new Director, will be 
the preparation of a work that will establish, ina thoroughly scholarly 
fashion, the “right view” of Nirvana, as contrasted with the 
miserable imitations which Western scholars have for so long 
industriously hawked about as the only genuine article. 

G.R.S. M. 


WaGNER’S ART-WoRK 


The Art of Richard Wagner. By Wm. C. Ward. (London: The 
Theosophical Publishing Society ; 1906. Price 6d. net.) 


TuIs appreciative sketch of Wagner’s life-work and ideals should 
appeal to all who seek, through forms of Art and Beauty, the under- 
standing of the great Cosmic Harmony. The theory of ‘“ Art for 
Art’s sake” is touched upon by the author, who points out that 
the ‘‘unconscious purpose,” the ‘essential work” of the artist, 
is to make manifest the Divine idea. His conscious purpose may 
indeed be poor and vain, and may mar the truth he should express; 
but that working within him is true to itself. Wagner, it is shown, 
was faithful to the Divinity within. ‘To him, his art wasa sacred 
thing, and, even in years of poverty and distress, he never allowed 
himself to use it to other than the highest purposes.” 

The completeness of the music-drama, the employment of 
“one great, all-embracing musical form, co-ordinate with, and 
inseparable from, the poetic form of the drama,” and the use of 
the Leit-Motiv are clearly indicated. 
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‘* The Leit-Motiv must not be an arbitrary sign, however beautiful ; 
it must convey some real expression in musical sound of the nature of 
the thing typified. It must possess, in fact, a certain suggestion of 
inevitableness.” 

In the beautiful description of the opening of the “ Rheingold,” 
the general spirit of Wagner’s method is clearly put forward. The 
following quotation may well speak for the spirit and purpose of the 
booklet, which is worthy of attention from all lovers of the Divine 
Art: 

‘‘ This, beyond question, is the power of genius, of inspiration in 
the strictest sense; lifting, as it were, for a moment, the veil which 
hides from us the true unity of life, and revealing, if but by hints, the 
secrets of that high region in which Thought and Baing are one.” 

Li Ree 
‘“ New THOUGHT ” 


The Science of the Larger Life. By Ursula N. Gestefield. (London : 
P. Wellby; 1905. Price 3s. 6d.) 


In Mrs. Gestefield we have a writer—so we are told by her editors— 
as yet but little known to English readers; and in The Science of the 
Largey Life an attempt has been made to present in book-form some © 
of her essays, many of which are known to the American public 
through the medium of a Chicago newspaper. 

There can be little doubt that the book which we have before us 
will be received with appreciation by the many who are to-day 
eagerly absorbing the popular exposition of Idealistic Philosophy 
put forward by such writers as Ralph Waldo Trine, Lilian Whiting 
and others of the same school. 

The Science of the Larger Life is a fresh contribution to the flood of 
literature which we are tempted to classify under the heading of Neo- 
Berkeleyism in which the psychological and spiritual faculties are re- 
garded as not only fotentially but actually dominant and supreme ; and in 
whose pages are set forth many and various methods of escape from the 
Maya of Matter. To the student of the deeper Philosophies of the Old 
World, there is something almost pathetic in the very intensity with 
which the discovery of the illusory nature of Matter is heralded by 
Mrs. Gestefield and her school. It seems as though no words would 
suffice to express the rapture they experience at the knowledge that 
man is not his body, is not even its servant, but is able to transcend 
and dominate its limitations by virtue of his inherent divinity. 

With this view of the power of the Self over its vehicles we are 
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naturally in accord; but we discern a tendency (natural and perhaps 
inevitable where reincarnation does not appear to be regarded as a 
factor in the evolution of the,Ego) to take an extreme view of the 
nature of Matter as a clog to development of the spiritual being, and 
to adopt an attitude with regard to it which is faintly reminiscent of 
the old Manichzan heresy. We say that reincarnation does not 
appear to enter into the scheme of things as seen by Mrs. Gestefield, 
because, although there is a sentence on p. 266 which might possibly 
be taken as suggesting it, we find that throughout Part II. heredity and 
environment are taken to be the cause of personality in the man of 
average development, and not (as in the Theosophic view) as the 
effect of causes already existent at birth and themselves the result of 
previous lives. 

Thus on page 152 we find: ‘‘Family tendencies constitute a 
fact of existence, but they do not constitute the whole truth. You ave 
not the least to blame for these tendencies into which you have been born ; 
. . . So far no ethical vesponsibility vests upon you.” 

And again: ‘Your personality is first consequent upon and 
according to family tendencies.’ 

Mrs. Gestefield goes on in this and the succeeding fourteen 
chapters to develop in clear and forcible language the possibility of 
transcending the limitations of heredity and environment, and of 
developing the Individuality out of the personality ; but in our opinion 
she leaves untouched the great problem which faces the thinking man 
when he looks round him at the differences of environment which 
exist side by side, and which nothing but the doctrine of reincarnation 
can solve if Law and Justice are to be retained as attributes of Divine 
Being. 

The lack of this central idea in her conception of evolution leads 
also, in our opinion, to a disregard of the benefits which must accrue 
to the individual by his interaction with the various ‘phases of material 
existence; to the Theosophic thinker such a transformation as that 
depicted on page 159 would not be possible in the life of every man or 
woman to-day ; nor would it be'desirable at many stages in evolution, 
even if it could be brought about by some abnormal impulse given to 
the personal Ego by contact with the Higher Self. The Theosophist 
thinks that no one of these stages can be omitted by the evolving 
Ego; and that in proportion as any one of them could be left out 
there would be eventual loss to the Divine Man, who is being formed 


1 Italics mine.—E. M. G. 
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by their means. The description of that Perfected Man is so beautiful 
that we are tempted to quote it : 

“In his right hand is strength, in his left hand is wisdom. His 

feet are planted upon a rock, his head is above the clouds of mortality, 
his face is illumined by the eternal sun. . . He is full of love, he 
knows no evil, fear or hate. All men are his brethren, he has no 
enemies. . . He lives, moves, and has his being in God. 
He receives from the Eternal and gives tothe world. . . . He 
knows his relation to Nature, and all the forces of Nature are his 
friends and not his foes. He co-ordinates himself to them, and they 
serve the Great Purpose in and through him.” 

In such a picture the Theosophist sees a portrait of a Master of 
Wisdom, and can have nothing but sympathetic feelings for the 
painter who depicts it; he would merely question whether such a 
development from the querulous ‘‘member of the family Brown” 
could be brought about so suddenly as Mrs. Gestefield seems to think 
possible. ‘* Back to origins” might mean devolution for the mollusc, 
and in the case of the human being at a correspondingly low stage of 
divine sentient life, such a process might mean loss of the very centre 
he came forth on his pilgrimage in order to establish. 

But these are questions that do not affect the general trend of the 
teaching in The Science of the Largey Life, and will assuredly not prevent 
its having an elevating and helpful influence on thousands who are 
emerging from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the Children of Light. The book is full of beautiful things, and of 
well conceived analogies, notably that of the stereopticon in 
Chapter viii. 

It is with pleasure that we anticipate the appearance of the 
volumes which we see are in course of preparation, feeling sure that 
the idealism and optimism of such writers as Mrs. Gestefield will fall 
upon the minds of many as water on a thirsty land. 

E. McG 


PYTHAGORICA 


The Pythagorean Sodality of Crotona. By Alberto Gianola, Doc. 
Litt. et Philos. (Translated by E. K.) (London: Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society; 1906. Price 6d. net.) 

ALL our readers who have any love for the Pythagorean tradition 

and appreciation of scholarly work will be glad to know that the 

admirable article on the Sodality of Crotona, by our colleague 
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Professor Gianola, has now appeared in pamphlet form. A word of 
praise must be given to our old friend E. K. for an excellent transla- 
tion, and we hope that before long we shall have the pleasure of 
bringing further studies on the same subject by Dr. Gianola to the 
notice of our readers. A number of members of the Theosophical 
Society have lately manifested a deep interest in the Pythagorean 
tradition, but they find themselves heavily handicapped in their studies 
owing to the lamentable lack of books on the subject in English. The 
subject is one of the most difficult in the whole field of classical litera- 
ture owing to the very fragmentary condition of the tradition, and 
only those who are acquainted with the uncertain sources, and the 
voluminous and contradictory opinions based on this incertitude, can 
appreciate at its true value the essay of our colleague. 


Cron Na hr Wis 


Mercury 1N LEo 


The Progressed Horoscope. Edited by Alan Leo. (London: L. N. 
Fowler & Co; 1906. Price tos. 6d. net.) 


WE have sometimes had cause to regret the slightness of books which 
appear under the auspices of Mr. Alan Leo, The present volume 
weighs 2lbs. It is divided into four sections, of which the Editor is 
responsible for the first three, while Mr. Heinrich Daath, one of the 
most literary writers on astrology, contributes the fourth section, 
which deals with ‘‘ primary directions.” 

Facing p. 1 is to be seen the now well-known horoscope of Mr. 
Leo himself, with its glorious twelfth house, in which the Sun, lord 
of the ascending sign, lies between Jupiter and Mercury, receiving a 
trine from the Moon in Aries on the cusp of the ninth house. 

The most important subjects treated in the sections written by 
the Editor are the Progressed Ascendant, Solar and Lunar Aspects, 
Mutual Planetary Aspects, and Transits. We have always had 
difficulty in understanding how, when an event of any kind occurs, 
the astrologer knows whether to attribute it to a transit, or to a 
‘¢ direction” of some kind; and if to a “direction,” to which of all 
the ‘kinds of “direction.” Sometimes there may be little doubt 
about the matter; more frequently there is all the doubt in the 
world. And this doubt, we suppose, is the principal cause of the 


existence of different schools of astrologers. 
. Ric. 
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THE OLpest Book KNown 


The Instruction of Ptah-hotep and the Instruction of Ke’gemni: The 
Oldest Books in the World. Translated from the Egyptian, 
with an Introduction and Appendix. By Battiscombe G. 
Gunn. (London: John Murray; 1906. Price 1s. net.) 


WE offer our sincere congratulations to the Editors of ‘ The 
Wisdom of the East ” series on their last volume, and to Mr. Battis- 
combe G. Gunn for his excellent version of the Sayings of Ptah- 
hotep. The date of this Egyptian Solomon, who lived so many 
centuries before the Hebrew sage, can be placed with confidence at 
about 3,550 B.c. His Instruction or Teaching was the favourite 
manual of ethics in Ancient Egypt, and its contents were used as 
copy-book exercises in the schools. Though we are not competent to 
pronounce a technical judgment on Mr. Gunn’s version, we are quite 
confident, from what we do know of the subject, that his translation is 
the best, both in accuracy and style, that has yet appeared. His In- 
troduction is sensible and judicious, and we have great pleasure in 
recommending in their most recent garb these logot of the ancient 
Egyptian sage to all who desire to learn the art of right conduct in 
public and private affairs. Householders, ministers, and magistrates, 
are all catered for; and Ptah-hotep has not to hide a diminished head 
before the wisdom even of a Solomon, or rather of the collection of 
proverbs handed down in his name. | 


G. R. S. M. 


Health and the Inner Life. By H. W. Dresser. (London: Putnam ; 
1906. Price 6s.) 


Tue author takes a wide-seeing attitude on the subject of mind-cure, 
and is willing to give all methods of cure, whether orthodox or not, 
their due recognition. It is towards Christian Science that on the 
whole he is most antagonistic, since he regards its methods of negation 
and affirmation as radically unsound. It is understanding and not 
denial or affirmation on which the true method is built. Health 
means not so much the bodily state as the accompanying mental 
condition ; but the body and its disease must not be ignored or denied. 
But just as we constantly mistake the belief for the reality in ordinary 
life, so too in the question of health, and it is by an intelligent 
understanding and sifting of cause and effect that the cure is sought. 
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Suffering is neither an affliction nor a necessity, but a condition 
brought about through ignorance and wrong modes of thought and 
life. A very interesting fact is that as a result of the attention being 
drawn to truth, an enormous expansion of the religious and spiritual 
side of the patients’ nature usually takes place, and their cure not only 
marks a turning point in their material, but also their spiritual 
existence. 

** True healing means to trust God more, to love more, to become 
at peace.” Past sorrows and regrets are concerns of the old self, and 
may be put away. A considerable part of the book is devoted to the 
history of the subject, and especially to the life and works of Phineas 
Quimby, who was the first to suggest this aspect of the question. He 
seems to have been, to some extent, a sensitive, and though this is 
not mentioned in the book as even a desirable qualification, yet one 
gets the impression that it is really rather an important one. As 
regards methods, one gathers that ‘‘ Will” isnot to be employed, but 
that the secret consists in calming and strengthening the patient’s mind 
of ‘‘ spiritual matter ’’ (his sub-conscious self) by words, or better still 
by thought impressions, either during absent or present treatment. 

Ww. 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, January. Here, after the usual portion of “Old 
Diary Leaves” we have Mr. Leadbeater’s lecture on the ‘* Use and 
Abuse of Psychic Powers.” We are somewhat at a loss to catch the 
precise, point of Major Stuart-Prince’s cleverly written sketch, ‘An 
Indian Night.” We are glad to learn from him that the majority of 
the members of the Theosophical Society attain what we are assured 
by Mr. Leadbeater in his Astral Plane is the reward of a life of high 
spirituality, to sleep through their sojourn there; but surely the Major 
cannot suppose that to spend years in wandering round looking for 
somebody to talk to, even if the search be relieved by unlimited astral 
‘* corpse-revivers,” is a prospect which could tempt them to keep 
awake! Excellent papersare furnished by Miss McQueen on ‘ Equi- 
librium,” and by “Seeker” on ‘*‘ What Humanity Needs”; anda 
good number is swollen to the size of a volume by the Annual Report, 
noticed elsewhere. 

Theosophy in India, January. The “ Dreamer’s” ‘‘ Thoughts on 
Theosophy ” are always welcome; and amongst the other contents an 
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elaborate table of the corresponding terms of our system in English 
and Sanskrit deserves mention, 

Central Hindu College Magazine, January, comes out with a new 
picture on the cover, in which we see the stately entrance front of the 
palace the College inhabits; a front which not even the unwelcome 
intrusion of the cold Italian pilasters and round arches can deprive of 
all its Indian expression and life. The Editor promises various im- 
provements for the new year, and begs her friends not to expect her 
to answer ‘the slanders so freely printed about her just now in 
Bengali papers.” Her European friends also will do well to notice 
this, for the slanders against her are not confined to Bengal, or to 
Asia, and are best left to the working of the karma of their writers. 
The account of the Movement is encouraging. 

Theosophic Gleaner, January, announces a project by Mr. B. M. 
Malabari for the foundation of a ‘‘ Home for Indian Sisters of Mercy,” 
these ladies to be qualified ‘“‘as lady missionaries for educational, 
medical, and other good work on unsectarian lines.” The best work 
of the Christian missionaries has, undoubtedly, been done on these 
lines; but whether the work is likely to be more effective in the hands 
of Hindu women, thoroughly understanding the needs and social pre- 
judices of their sisters as no Christian Englishwoman can ever do, is a 
question which, although one might think it answered itself, must be 
left for decision to the Hindus. Would it not be possible to bring in 
the well-to-do mothers of families somehow into the scheme? It 
seems to us that it is from them the power must come, if any change is 
to be made in the social habits of the people. Mr. Sutcliffe continues 
his interesting studies of Astronomy, and we may also notice the con- 
tinuations of the Editor’s lecture on ‘“‘ The Message of the Society ” 
and of ‘“ The Wave of Dissent amongst the Parsis.” 

The Vahan, February, has a paper (the first of a series) on Medi- 
tation, in which A. R. O. gives an interesting little sketch of 
F. Nietzsche’s life and mode of work. The“ Enquirer” fills up more 
space than of late has been allowed it, and contains questions as to 
Conditional Immortality, the effect upon the etheric double of 
embalming the corpse, and the date of the Bhagavad Gitd and the 
various Puranas. 

The Lotus Journal, February, promises for its new volume, begin- 
ning in March, all kinds of new improvements, amongst others Lotus 
Songs, with music. This number includes a short paper by Mr. 
Leadbeater ; a biographical article on R. Schumann, with a portrait ; 
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and a curious account of some experiments in which what purported 
to be the spirits of little children lately dead gave their own history of 
the event and its surroundings. Nor must we omit to mention Miss 
Willson’s pleasant description of the Adyar Convention. 

Bulletin Théosophique, February, gives some further particulars as 
to the plans for the Congress, and much encouraging matter as to 
the progress of the Section. 

Revue Théosophique, January. Dr. Pascal’s lecture, ‘ Brother- 
hood,” is the most important of this month’s contents. He describes 
his object as being ‘‘ to expound the Law of Unity which makes us 
all brothers,” and the way to realise this brotherhood is thus laid 
down. ‘The perfect proof is to understand and feel it—to become a 
god, or rather an instrument of God, an instrument which when 
perfected will manifest the qualities of the Logos—that is to say, the 
Divine Wisdom, the Divine Love and the Divine Power. To wnder- 
stand is to have become the thing comprehended, to feel it, to vibrate in 
unison with it. And we attain this by two means—Purity, and Prac- 
tice of Unity. Pity must be that of all our bodies, physical, moral 
and mental. It refines and makes sensitive the matter of the centres, 
thus causing them to vibrate in perfect synchronism. Pvractice creates 
the machinery which produces the qualities of the instrument, polishes 
it and thus facilitates its movements.” The conclusion of Mrs. 
Besant’s “Pedigree of Man,” and a short paper on Mantras, with 
the remainder of an answer by Mr. Sinnett on some questions of 
Evolution, complete the number. 

De Theosofische Beweging, February, in addition to a long list of 
activities, has a letter from London in which the writer states his 
conviction that the English might well take some lessons from his 
country-folk, especially in matters of social intercourse. We shall 
not dispute it. 

Theosophia, January. The contents of this number are “ Truth,” 
by M. W.M.,; “ Enoch,” by the late Mme. Obreen; “ Influence” ; 
**Ruysbroek the Mystic,” by Mary Cuthbertson; and more of 
H. J. v. Ginkel’s ‘‘ Theosophical Language.” The “Outlook” is 
much interested in the papers by Sir Oliver Lodge and the Japanese 
Professor in the last number of the Hibbert Journal. 

Also received with thanks : Théosophie ; Luctfer-Gnosis ; Teosofisk 
Tidskrift, of which an obliging pencil note informs us the contents are 
translations from Mrs. Besant’s ‘“‘ When a Man dies, shall he live 
again ?” and Mr, Leadbeater’s ‘‘ Use and Abuse of Psychic Forces”; 
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Omatunto ; Theosophic Messenger, containing amongst other things a 
protest over the well-known initials C. J. against the mania for using 
all the elaborate devices of exact transcription of Hindu words in the 
spelling of ordinary English books so much in vogue just now; Frag- 
ments ; Theosophy in Australasia, with a useful paper, ‘‘ Jesus the 
Master,” by E. H. Hawthorne; New Zealand Theosophical Magazine ; 
Theosofisch Maandblad ; O Mundo Occulto ; and La Verdad. 

Modern Astrology. The seriousness of the February number is 
relieved by a ‘‘ Story of the Edelweiss,” by Mrs. Leo; also by the 
complaint of a much-to-be-pitied correspondent who is haunted by a 
persistent dream that he is going to be hanged, and naturally wishes 
to know what it signifies. | Let us hope that his dream, at all events, 
‘* goes by contraries’”’! 

Occult Review, February. We cannot but think it a pity that the 
Editor, in commenting on the recent death of Dr. Hodgson, could find 
nothing to say about him but to repeat and improve upon the Doctor’s 
melancholy jiasco over Mme. Blavatsky. Whatever may have been 
the case then, we are fairly sure that in this year of grace 1906 he will 
not find his position with the general public improved by his unpro- 
voked onslaught on the Founder of our Society. We had hoped 
better things from one who is fighting in the same ranks as ourselves ; 
but, as ever, our worst foes are ‘‘those of our own household.” Mrs. 
Alexander’s ‘‘ Dreams ” are deeply interesting. 

Also received : La Nuova Parola; Notes and Queries ; Humanitarian ; 
Equitist ; Psycho-Therapeutic Journal ; Race Builder, in which we would 
draw attention to a very practicaland useful paper entitled ‘‘ Fallacies 
in Physical Culture,” by Eustace Miles, M.A. 

From Italy we receive a nicely-printed pamphlet, recording the 
Commemorative Service held on the thirtieth day of the death of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Bonaini by the Bologna Branch of the Society, of 
which he was the President. The little work is signed by C. P. 
Stauroforo, and seems to us admirably calculated to give a favourable 
impression to its readers, at once ofits subject and of the Theosophical 
principles which comforted him in life and sustained him in death. 


W. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


WIspoM, it has been said, is not a harlot standing for hire 
in the market-place for any who may choose to cast their fancy 
on her, but a chaste spouse who must be wooed 

ema! by the undivided devotion of a heart that gives 

saat y the undivided devotion of a heart that giv 

itself to her in utter abandonment. And as 

the Lady of our Dreams is all-knowing, she knows the very 
secrets of the heart even before they are known to ourselves. 
Wisdom cannot be deceived, deceive ourselves as we may; she 
knows infallibly our motives, not only the feeble plans we set 
before ourselves in the dim light of our imagination, but also the 
great tides that stir the very depths of our being. Do we fancy her 
only, then she will give us some hand-maid of illusion to match 
the illusion of our fancy; but if we love her utterly and her alone, 
then she will give herself to us as utterly in return, for she is 
Justice herself and Love herself and Virtue herself. She alone 
is the Desirable, for she is the Desire of God, the Divine Love, 
that reveals itself in our hearts as the Love of the Divine Wisdom 
—Theosophy. But this Theosophy is not this system or that 
gospel, this philosophy or that theory of knowledge, this science 

I 
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or that gnosis, this religion or that faith ; all these are her hand- 
maidens and not herself, concubines at best, and no few of them 
harlots advertising for the favours of the many, tricking themselves 
out to catch the fancy of those who lust after opinions that will 
give ephemeral pleasure to their prejudices. These are the 
brood of empty opinions that the Great Mother, the Justice and 
Righteousness of the Divine, gives for playthings to those who 
love the things of a day—to children not yet grown to manhood. 
But to Men who love her and her alone she gives herself, and all 


the treasures of her Love and Wisdom. 


* 
* * 


THERE is then but one condition for all who would tread the Path 
of Wisdom ; there is but one question that she asks of the candi- 
date for her favours: Do you love Wisdom 

See of first and foremost ; do you love utterly ; do you 
love your Divine Fulfilment, your Better Part, 

your Completion and Perfection, more than yourself, the self you 
know as Ignorance? This is the question that the Wardens of 
the Gate eternally are asking. And if you cannot answer with 
all your soul and all your mind in utter honesty, you cannot pass. 
And the Gate is everywhere and the Wardens are everything— 
thoughts and fancies, aspirations and feelings. You question 
yourself and you answer yourself; you are the Gate and the 
Path, the Wardens and the Traveller, Ignorance and Wisdom. 
Every gospel, every system, every teacher, good or bad, is your- 
self. You fancy that you go to some teacher or enter some school 
to learn from another; you do nothing of the kind, for you are 
the teacher and the school and the pupil, you are every gospel 
and every system in the universe, and the only thing worth 
learning in all the passing shows of being taught is that your 
Greater Self knows everything already. Well has it been said 
by Rama Krishna: ‘‘ Of masters there are many; the difficulty is 
to find a pupil.” And yet the vast majority of aspirants continue 
to search for one particular teacher to instruct them; they do 
not know that the True Master is ‘ever teaching them through 
everyone and everything, if they would but lend ear. The disciple 
of Wisdom is taught by the foolish equally with the wise, for one 
of the great lessons he has to learn is to use the folly of men for 
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wise purposes. He must not turn a deaf ear to Folly, but must 
listen to it with the fullest attention he can command; for Folly 
is the complement or fulfilment of Wisdom, in which she is 
hidden in even greater fulness than in those things that men call 
wise ; the manifest is ever further from reality than the concealed. 
And from this indeed we may take our greatest comfort, for there 


is an abundance of foolishness among us. 


* 
* * 


WISE indeed would he, then, be among us who could explain 
the wisdom in this foolishness; but that is the reward of the 
true Lover alone, the true Devotee. Never, 
awake or asleep, must he cease to worship the 
Beloved ; he must be for ever in perpetual adoration. This isthe 
true one-pointedness, the true self-centredness, the eternal sacri- 
fice, the giving of oneself utterly at every moment of time. It 
is the consummation of every form of meditation, the apotheosis 
of every mode of concentration. For the Path then opens wide 
on all sides and the man has feet on all sides for treading it, eyes 
on all sides for seeing it. Then has he ears on all sides for 
hearing the Word in its countless voices, and hands on all sides 
for grasping the hands of blessing that are ever stretched out to 
him by the beneficence of the Better One. But many will think 
that this is impossible, and many others will think that even if it 
be possible, it is too vague for any practical purpose. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is the only Practical Way. All other 
ways are conditioned by our prejudices. We makeup our minds 
that we will receive the blessings of Wisdom in this mode or in 
that, in some mode that appears to us the most proper and most 
natural. And so we assume that mood, and wait in it for 
Wisdom to come. In due time she will come in that mode no 


The True Lover 


doubt—if we faint not; but meanwhile she is present in infinite 
other moods and modes, surrounding us on all sides, and whisper- 
ing wise things,—which we because of our mood of prejudice 
think foolish. Let us then grow ears on all sides like the Gods, 
and so live out of our minds instead of in our present self- 


constituted two-eared ass’s skin. 


* 
* * 


Tue irony of time’s changes and revenges is now and then so 
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weird and startling as to become almost comic. We all know 
the satirical lines in which the life-long brain- 
labour of an able mind was summed up and 
contemptuously dismissed: ‘‘ Bishop Berkeley 
said there was no matter; and proved it. But ’tis no matter 
what he said.” So, too, with a half-pitying smile and shrug of 
the shoulders, do the wise men of our own day,—especially the 
devotees in the temple of science on one side the road and 
(miserabile dictu) not a few of the consultants of the clairvoyante 
Sibyls across the way,—unite in scornfully brushing aside the 
arguments and reasonings of the poor metaphysician, as merely 
empty words with neither sense nor truth in them. 

But behold out of the pale of utmost orthodoxy and from 
among accepted and recognised scientific leaders, there comes a 
voice, speaking in the name of pure science, which proclaims 
that science itself, pure, unmixed physical science, uncontam- 
inated with even the tiniest germ of heretical metaphysic, may even 
now be on the very verge of demonstrating, of proving experi- 
mentally and mathematically, what Bishop Berkeley said two 
centuries ago, and others maintained hundreds and hundreds 
of years before his time, that there 7s no matter,—or if you prefer 
it: Matter does not exist ! 


Matter does not 
exist 


* 

WE must, however, be cautious "and pay at least that much of 
tribute in the House of Rimmon. So we leave the very dis- 
tinguished scientist in question, M. Poincaré, 
one of the finest mathematical physicists of 
the day, to speak for himself. This is the 
English of what he writes in The Atheneum, for February 17th 
last, under the heading, ‘‘ La Fin de la Matiére’’: 


One of the most astonishing discoveries which the physicists have 
announced in recent years is that matter does not exist. Let us make haste 
to say that this discovery is not yet final and definitive. The one essential 
attribute of matter is its mass, its inertia. Mass is that which everywhere 
and always remains constant, that which subsists when some chemical 
transformation has altered all the sensible qualities of the substance in ques- 
tion and seems indeed to have made it into another body altogether. If 
then it should be successfully demonstrated that the mass, the inertia of 
matter does not really belong to it, that it is only a borrowed luxury with 
which matter is making a parade—if it should be proved that this mass, 


La Fin 
de la Matiére 
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the one constant par excellence, is itself subject to change, then one really 
could assert with justice that matter does not exist. Now this is precisely 
what has just been announced. 

The velocities which we have hitherto been able to observe were very 
small, for the heavenly bodies, which leave all our motor-cars far behind, 
scarcely do from 60 to 100 kilométres per second; light, it is true, travels 
3,000 times faster, but light is not a kind of matter that moves, it is a dis- 
turbance which travels through a substance relatively motionless, like a 
wave on the surface of the ocean. All observations made at these moderate 
and slow speeds show the constancy of mass and no one had as yet 
enquired whether the same thing would hold good at much higher velocities, 

It is bodies of practically infinite smallness which have beaten the 
record of Mercury, the fastest moving planet; I mean those corpuscles 
whose motions produce cathode rays or the rays of radium. It is known 
that these radiations are due toa veritable molecular bombardment ; the pro- 
jectiles discharged in this bombardment being charged with negative elec- 
tricity, as one can prove by collecting this electricity by an electroscope or 
Leyden jar. On account of their charges they are deflected from a straight 
line path both by a magnetic and by an electric field, and a comparison of 
these deflections enables us to calculate their velocity and the ratio of 
their charge to their mass. ; 

Now these measurements have shown, on the one hand, that the velocity 
of these corpuscles is enormous, amounting to the tenth or to the third part 
of that of light, and being a thousand times greater than that of the planets; 
and on the other, that the electric charge upon them is very considerable in 
proportion to their mass. Each corpuscle in motion thus represents an 
electric current of some magnitude. But we know that electric currents 
exhibit a sort or kind of special inertia termed self-induction. A current 
once set up tends to persist, and this is why, when one wants to interrupt a 
current by breaking the conductor it is traversing, one sees a spark flash out 
at the point of rupture. The current thus tends to maintain its intensity, 
just as a body in motion tends to preserve its velocity. Thus our cathode 
corpuscle will offer resistance to any causes tending{to change its velocity for 
two reasons: first, because of its inertia properly so-called, and secondly, 
because of its self-induction, since every change of its velocity would be at 
the same time a change of the corresponding current. The corpuscle—the 
electron, as it is called—will thus have two inertias: mechanical inertia and 
electro-magnetic inertia. F 

x” x 
M. Porncaré then goes on to explain how Messrs. Abraham and 
Kaufmann have arrived at the conclusion, by a combination of 
calculation and experiment, that as a matter 
The Mass of the OF fact the magnitude of the mechanical inertia 


Electron : 
is zero—in other words that the veal mass of 
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the corpuscle or electron is zero, and that the whole of its 
apparent mass is due to its self-induction, 7.e., that it is entirely 
electro-magnetic and in no sense “ real” or ‘‘ mechanical” at all. 

This conclusion, it must be stated, depends upon the assump- 
tion made by these investigators, that all the negative electrons 
are identical, that they all carry the same charge, which is 
essentially constant, and that the differences noticed among them 
are exclusively the outcome of the different velocities with which 
they are endowed. These it is true are assumptions; but the 
agreement between the theoretical and the experimental curve 
of results is so close as to make the above assumptions extremely 
probable. 

So far then the negative electrons have no true mass—they 
have only self-induction or electro-magnetic mass—and their 
apparent mass is thus not their own, but a loan from the ether. 
However, these negative electrons are not the whole of matter ; 
and it would thus be possible to admit the existence, apart 
from them, of a true matter endowed with inertia—mechanical 
inertia—of its own. Now there are certain radiations—e.g., 
the canal-rays of Goldstein and the a rays of radium—which 
are also due to a hail of projectiles, but of projectiles posi- 
tively charged—positive electrons we may call them. Now 
are these positive electrons also devoid of true mechanical 
mass? It is impossible at present to say, because they are 
much larger and heavier, and move much more slowly than 
the negative electrons. So two hypotheses are possible: either 
these electrons are heavier because, in addition to their borrowed 
electro-magnetic inertia, they possess a mechanical inertia of 
their own—in which case they alone are the real matter—; 
or else they are also without mass, like the negative electrons, 
and if they appear to be heavier it is because they are smaller. 
To say smaller may appear a paradox; for in this concep- 
tion the corpuscle would only be a “ vacuum,” a “ hole” in the 
ether which alone is real, alone endowed with inertia. 


* 
* * 


But over and above all this, the researches of Lorentz, of Fitz- 
gerald and Langevin along other lines of investigation, seem to 
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point in the same direction ; and though various 
The End of the  aifficulties still remain it seems, as M. Poincaré 
Matter , 
says, that with every year “ matter’’ is becom- 
ing for science more and more “non-existence,” while the mar- 
vellous ether—of which all that can be said is that it is not 
matter—alone remains. And as the only conception or thought 
which so far our best thinkers seem able to attach to the ether 
is that it shall serve as the subject for the verb “‘ to undulate,” 
we seem to be coming rapidly nearer to a purely idealist basis of 
physical science. For ‘‘to undulate” is nothing more than an 
objectivation of the truer phrase “change in consciousness”; 
and if science reduces the universe to modes of the former verb, 
I think philosophy may well take heart of grace and try to 
bring us nearer the real truth of experience by transposing its 
deliverances into the other key—that of consciousness. 

At any rate it is clear that science has travelled a very long 
way in the last twenty-five years, and we have travelled a con- 
siderable distance from the “‘atomic mechanism ” of the middle 
period of the Victorian epoch. 

A clear and accurate, but at the same time popularly 
readable, account of the experiments, observations and reason- 
ings which lead up to these conclusions, may be found in a book 
just issued by Hodder & Stoughton, called The New Knowledge. 
Its author is Prof. R.{K.‘ Duncan, of Washington and Jefferson 
College, U.S.A., and he not only sets forth the subject with lucid 
competence, but adds some suggestive remarks upon the theo- 
retical bearings of the whole matter. The work of Prof. 
Whetham, Recent Advances in Physical Science, reviewed some 
months ago in these pages, may also be referred to with 
advantage, and, when published, the course of lectures which 
Prof. J. J. Thomson is now delivering upon the Corpuscular 
Theory of Matter will prove also a valuable and conservative con- 
tribution to the investigation by one who has had a predominant 


part in its development. 
FLE 


* 
* * 


Tue Report of the final census of the British Empire has just 
been issued, and has supplied a leader writer in The Times 
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~~ of March gth with the information on which 
A ad of to base the following instructive paragraph on 
the religious statistics of the Empire : 


The King has in Asia more than 300 millions of subjects; in America 
74 millions ; in Africa about 43 millions; in Australasia over 5 millions; and 
in Europe over 42 millions. Classifying them broadly by religions, there 
are 208 millions of Hindus, 94 millions of Mahomedans, 58 millions of 
Christians, 12 millions of Buddhists, and 23 millions of various pagan or 
non-Christian religions. It should be said that this last item represents a 
very wide generalisation, since it contains Parsees, Sikhs, Jains, Jews, and 
Confucians, as well as very primitive forms of superstition. Every attempt 
in this country to add a column for religions to the census returns has been 
met with an opposition hitherto successful. It would seem that a large part 
of our population are possessed by an unaccountable reluctance to declare 
the faith that isin them. There does not seem to be much of this singular 
reticence in other portions of the Empire. There is no difficulty in getting 
people to say what their religion is, but there is a good deal in classifying 
them after the information is obtained. People have the courage to declare 
themselves Calathumpian, Canopist, Hoke, Hylozoist, Tipon, Thesian, Sung 
Quong, Millennial Dawnite,and soon. Their particular fancies make good 
reading, but they are apparently so distracting to a serious statistician as 
rather to spoil his humorous enjoyment. Even among what he hesitatingly 
describes as minor Christian sects, such titles as Dipper, :‘Tunker, Forward 
Movement, and Tolstoranian Christian must cause misgivings. 


ERRATUM 


By printers’ error the announcement of the new volume of The Science Year Book 
which appeared in our March advertisements was made to refer to the issue of 1905. 
This useful publication is now of course on sale for 1906. 


LIFE 
SHow me thy face, O Life! 

The solid immemorial rock. (But I do not see the Face of Life.) 
The wandering lichen on the rock, and the fading light on it. (But 
again I do not see the Face of Life.) 

The flame at the heart of the rock—and a spirit of pure flame in 
an ecstasy of dance, throwing with up-tost arms wandering stars into 
the abyss.—Fiona Mac eop. 
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More sl RANGE STORY OF A HIDDEN BOOK 


(CONTINUED FROM Pp. 38) 


PANDIT DuanrRdj’s BioGRAPHY 


To the above I wished very much to add a full account of 
his life from the lips of Pandit Dhanraj himself. But for reasons 
which will be partially understood from the latter portion of the 
narrative of Pandit Parmeshri Das, I have not yet succeeded 
in getting from Dhanraj any such systematic account. IfI do 
in future I will certainly publish it. In the meanwhile I am 
compelled to content myself with putting together such notes, 
either on paper or in memory, as I retain, of occasional talks 
about himself that Dhanraj has indulged in in my hearing. Of 
course, the reliability of these talks is no greater, nor less, than 
that of his sayings and doings in general; and it is so defective, 
that I should ordinarily have refrained from publishing any of 
these matters. But the many years’ experience of the man that 
Pandit Parmeshri DAs and I have had, and his failure and mine 
(of which more will be said later) to trace or secure original 
MSS., and the utter uncertainty of either of us having better 
opportunities in the future, and the very great inherent merits, in 
our eyes, of the material dictated by the man, and finally the 
hope that others with better opportunities will take the work up, 
and possibly bring to light this whole new world of very valuable 
literature for the use of humanity—all these considerations have 
combined to induce me not to delay publication of these matters 
any longer. 

What I have gathered from Pandit Dhanr4j (or, in strict 
accuracy, Dhana-Raja) Mishra about his life is as follows: 

He was born about thirty-two years ago (from now, 1905) in 
the village of Belhar Kalan, Post Office Menhdawal, Tahsil 
Khalilabad, District Basti, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
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India. His father was Nep4l Mishra, uncle Patiraj Mishra, and 
grandfather Hargovinda Mishra. He had an elder brother, 
Chandrika, who died at the age of sixteen or seventeen. (In 
Pandit Parmeshri DAs’ narrative this brother is mentioned as 
cousin.) Dhanrdj lost his eyesight from small-pox when he was 
two and a half or three years of age. 

He hada phenomenal memory from his earliest childhood. 
When he was seven or eight years old, he could commit to 
memory many hundreds of shlokas in a single day. His brother 
Chandrika was even better endowed. The family of Dhanraj 
were grammarians. His grandfather kept a kind of private 
school (or day-pathshala), and taught deserving Vidyarthis 
(seekers of learning, students). Dhanraj early exhausted his 
family stores of modern Samskrit grammar, and grew more and 
more dissatisfied and inquisitive. 

Many SannydAsis (wandering ascetics) used to visit his grand- 
father. One of them was specially attracted by Dhanraj’s 
wonderful memory and inquisitiveness, and told him that he 
should study the Médheshvanya-Vydkarana, with the Nédradiya- 
Bhashya on it, if he wanted his grammatical difficulties solved 
and his curiosity satisfied. Dhanraj was eager to learn, and the 
Sanny4asi put him on the track. He told him the names of the 
Pandits and the places from whom and where he would get what 
he wanted. 

Dhanr4j ran off from his home, accompanied and helped by 
a companion. (In Pandit Parmeshri Das’ narrative Dhanraj 
says he was taught the big work on grammar by the Sannyasi 
himself.) His phenomenal memory, precocious intelligence, and 
developed inquisitiveness, were ready certificates of desert, and 
served as passports into the confidence of the Pandits mentioned 
by the Sannydsi, and he began his astonishing career of 
memorising. 

He went from one Pandit to another, from village to 
village, and district to district, obtaining clues to each successive 
house of learning from the previously visited one, all being 
occupied by members of the same ancient fraternity. (Some 
brief mention of them has been already made in the extracts 
reprinted from the Prashnottara.) 
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In this way he committed to memory some hundreds of 
thousands, almost some millions, of shloka-measures of literature 
(one shloka-measure being equal to thirty-two syllables). He 
wandered about thus for eight or ten years, and then felt 
surfeited. In the course of his wanderings he seems to have 
heard from some Pandits, who had been tried and found 
wanting, about Pandit Parmeshri Dds’ unanswerable questions. 
Here was a congenial spirit. In the spirit of the old Upanishad 
stories he went to Pandit Parmeshri DAs to answer his questions. 
What followed has already been described above. 

From August 30th, 1900, to January 1gth, rgor, he stayed 
with me at “* Durgakund,” Benares. In this period the Pranava- 
Vadda was written down to his dictation, by me and Pandit 
Ganganath Jha, M.A. (now Professor of Samskrit, Muir Central 
College, Allahabad) ; the last portion, about an eighth of the 
whole, being written by Pandit Amba Das of Benares (now head 
Pandit ina Jain Samskrit Pathshala in Benares). I have not seen 
him again since. I myself have not had the desired opportunity 
of going to his place and visiting the neighbouring tracts, and he 
has not been able to comply with my invitation to come and stay 
with me again. But I have had some correspondence, very 
occasional and rare, with him since. I wrote to him repeatedly 
to send me an account of his life, written down to his dictation 
by some pupil of his; but he has not done so. He gave me sonie 
hopes of coming to me on a visit, in answer to repeated invita- 
tions, but these hopes have also remained unfulfilled so far. I 
might have got from him orally what he had not thought fit to 
send in writing. 

I understand he has been married twice, the first wife having 
died. 

I have made a list of the ‘“‘ ancient” works of which he has 
spoken to my brother or myself from time to time during the 
months the Pranava-Vdda was being written, together with the 
names of the Pandits or others, and the places, with whom and 
where, according to him, manuscripts of them exist. I have not 
had an opportunity, so far, of going out to search for them 
myself, personally, though I hope to do so later on. But I have 
had search made for them, through friends residing in or near the 
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localities concerned. All without success, so far. Either the 
villages do not exist, or at least cannot be traced and recognised ; 
or, if the villages are found, then the Pandits named are not to 
be found there; or if both are found, then the Pandits swear that 
the MSS. named are not with them, and that they never even 
heard of them, and so on. May others succeed better. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE IN CONNECTION WITH THE ‘‘ PRANAVA-VADA” 


I turn now to the story of the particular work, the Pranava- 
V dda, of which this volume purports to be asummary. Into this 
I will take the liberty of introducing a good deal of personal 
matter, for which I crave the indulgence of my readers, my 
excuse for the procedure being that the personal matter will be 
of use in appraising the value of the work. 

Having been more or less earnestly interested in questions of 
metaphysic from the year 1881, when I was in my thirteenth 
year, I had formed for myself, in 1887, while studying for 
university degrees, a set of philosophical aphorisms in Samskrit, 
with an English translation. These embodied answers, to my 
own satisfaction, to all or most of the final questions of meta- 
physic, in the shape of definitions of the ultimates of the world- 
process. I got them printed for private circulation among friends 
some time between 1887 and 1890; I am not sure of the exact 
year now. I reproduce these aphorisms below; and for detailed 
exposition of the ideas contained in them, and of some slight 
changes and improvements and corrections introduced into the 
scheme, I may be permitted to refer to a book, called The Science 
of Peace, published by me in 1904. 


The Heart of the Vedanta 


1. (Aham-etat-na) ‘‘ I-this-not-am’’ is the Motionless, Time- 
less, Spaceless, Perfect, Eternal, Supreme Brahman, known 
otherwise as Paramatma. 

2. The ‘‘1” sheathed in the totality of the “This” and 
possessing the knowledge “Iam not this” is Purusha, Sutratma, 
Ishvarae 


1 This idea has been somewhat modified and! developed in The Science of Peace, 
where the word used is Pratyag-Atma, a distinction being made between it and 
Sitratma. 
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3. By opposition to the unity of the “I,” the ‘‘ This” is 
“many,” henceatomic. This same ‘ This,’ endowed with being 
by the affirmation ‘‘I (am) This,” and deprived of existence by 
the denial ‘‘(I am) this not,’’ hence existent as well as non- 
existent, is the (ever becoming, ever changing) endlessly atomic 
Milaprakriti—also named Pradhana, Avyakta, etc. 

4. The “I” clothed in the sheath of an “‘atom”’ (7.¢., a part 
of the “This,” as distinguished from the totality thereof) and 
possessing the consciousness, ‘‘I (am) this” is the Jiva, called 
otherwise the Jivatma. 

5. The placing before itself of the “ This’’ by the “I” is 
Knowledge. 

6 & 7. Whence the Knower and the Known. 

8. The full-knowledge “ I-this-not-am” is Mahat, Buddhi, 
Brahma, Vidyd. 

g. The part-knowledge “I (am) this” is A-vidyd. 

10. The complete identification implied in the ‘I (am) This,’ 
despite the utter opposition conveyed in “ (I am) This not,” 
results in (the) Mutual Assimilation (of the qualities, so to say, of 
mee | and the 1 his: ’’} 

11. The ‘‘ This” by opposition to the unlimitedness of the 
“TI” is “ limited.” Owing to the impossibility, in the limited 
This, of a contemporeity of the union (of the I and the This) 
contained in the “I (am) This” and of the separation involved in 
the ‘‘(I am) This not” results the (succession of the) movement 
(motion, or cyclic moving) of Assumption and Renunciation, 
Creation and Destruction, Hypothesis and Refutation (Manifes- 
tation and Absorption, Evolution and Involution, Life and 
Death, etc., etc.). 

12. This succession (of the movement) itself is Time. 

13. The possibility of the Existence of the “ Many” in (and 
at) one Time is Space. 

14. The necessity of the movement involved in the sentence 
‘]-this-not-am ”’ is Mayda, Shakti, Daivi-Prakriti, the Goddess 
of a hundred names and a thousand hymns. 


When I met Pandit Dhanrdj, at Barabanki, in 1897, as said 
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before, and, day after day, heard his astonishing accounts of 
extant ancient works, I one day asked him whether in any of 
these he had met with any definitions of Brahman, the Absolute, 
or Paramatma, the Supreme Self, in the words of the first 
aphorism printed above. He was silent for some time and then 
said “ Yes.” At my further request, he repeated a paragraph in 
the middle of which occurred, like an islet in a stream, the four 
words recognisable to me, while on both sides thereof were 
masses of what was to me then entirely unintelligible language. 
I asked him whence he had made the quotation. He mentioned 
the name of Prazava-Bhihsya in reply, to the best of my recollec- 
tion. (When, long after, I referred the point to him, he said my 
memory was at fault, and that he had mentioned the right name, 
Pranava-V dda, from the very beginning.) 

My opportunities, at the time, of seeing and conversing with 
him, were not many or long, because of the exigencies of 
the service 1 was in. Iwas, moreover, shortly transferred by the 
Government to another district, and so lost sight of him 
for the time being. I resigned the Service in March, 1899, partly 
to find more time for such studies as I was interested in, and 
partly to look after the secretarial work of the Central Hindu 
College, Benares, founded a few months previously by Mrs. 
Annie Besant, in the best and highest interests of Hindu youth 
and Hindu religion. In the winter of 1899-1900 I wrote out The 
Science of the Emotions, the main ideas of which I had put forward 
many years previously in a very roughly sketched article 
published in The Theosophist, in 1894; and the work was published 
in London, by the Theosophical Publishing Society, in the 
summer of 1900. 

About the end of July in this latter year I went to Barabanki 
for a couple of days to pay a visit to my old friend Pandit 
Parmeshri Das. At the latter’s house I saw Pandit |Dhanraj 
again. The broken conversations of 1897 were resumed. I 
made further enquiries about the commentary on the Pranava, 
the Pranava-Vadda as he called it now. He repeated passages 
from it ; also from what he declared was an ancient commentary 
by Barhayana on the original Brahma-Sitras. My interest was 
aroused strongly. Between this interest on the one hand, and 
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the doubts and suspicions hanging around the man on the other, 
it appeared to me that a serious experiment should be made, and 
a full and fair opportunity given to the Pandit to help the public, 
if he really could, with an ancient work which, from the promise 
of the oral extracts, would be of immense value. 

I invited Pandit Dhanraj to come and stay with me at 
Benares, where the home of my family is. He agreed. I 
returned to Benares, made necessary arrangements, and sent men 
to fetch him from Barabanki. He arrived in Benares on the 
morning of the 30th August, 1900. On the next day I began 
writing down the Pranava-Vdda to his‘dictation. We worked for 
almost four hours each morning. I took down about 125 shloka- 
measures (equal to 4,000 Samskrit letters or syllables) in about 
two hours, carefully re-read to him the previous day’s writing, 
and made the necessary corrections that he pointed out in another 
hour, and spent the fourth hour in little breaks for rest, and in 
general talk and discussion of any words or sentences in the 
work that offered any difficulty to me. In this way I finished 
about 4,000 shloka-measures in the month of September. 

As the writing proceeded my understanding of the archaic 
Samskrit improved, and my interest in the work, and wonder- 
ment at the coincidences of its thought with the views I had 
arrived at independently before, grew apace. 

But at the end of September, 1g00, other urgent business, 
mainly connected with the Central Hindu College, and partly 
with the Theosophical Society, the Indian Section of which has 
its headquarters at Benares, unavoidably took up my time and 
attention. I began to feel very anxious as to how a break could 
be avoided in the work of writing down the Pranava-Vadda. Just 
then, most fortunately and providentially, my old friend and 
junior at College, Ganganath Jha, M.A. (author of many valuable 
translations of Samskrit works, then Librarian to the Mah4araja 
of Darbhang4), turned up on a six weeks’ leave to stay with us 
in Benares, amidst old associations. I seized the opportunity, 
worked up his interest in the matter without any difficulty, and 
induced him to take my seat at the writing-table. 

I used to pique myself on my power of writing the Samskrit, 
i.e., the Devanagari, character fast. I used to write, on an 
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average, one shloka-measure or thirty-two syllables per minute to 
Pandit Dhanraj’s dictation, the arrangement between him and 
me being that he should speak out half that measure once, and 
wait for an audible sign from me to proceed with another half 
shloka-measure, without repeating any words except when I 
happened to become doubtful and made a special request for a 
repetition. But Ganganath Jha fairly surpassed me, and in the 
six weeks he stayed with us, he took down to the dictation of the 
blind man nearly 8,o00 shloka-measures. Then he had to go 
back and rejoin his post. 

I began again about the middle of November, 1go00, and, by 
the end of the ‘month, reduced to writing another 2,000 shlokas. 
In the beginning of December, 1900, I had to go out with Mrs. 
Besant on a tour in the North of India, in connection with the 
College and the Theosophical Society. I, therefore, engaged 
Pandit Amba Das ShAstri, a Pandit of Benares, educated in Sams- 
krit in the indigenous way, with a special training in the Nyaya 
Philosophy, to complete the work for me. I may note here that 
Pandit Amba Das does not know English. He completed the last 
2,000 shlokas of the Pranava-Vdda on the 9th January, r1gor. 

Throughout the months of October, November and December, 
1900, and up to the 13th of January, rgor, I used to avail myself 
of the spare hours that I could secure during the days I was in 
Benares, generally between the hours of g and 11 in the night, 
to read out to the blind Pandit what had been written by Gan- 
ganath Jha or Amba Das Shastri, and correct any mistakes that 
had crept in, as pointed out by him. This work of revision was 
also completed on the 13th January, 1gor. 

Between the 13th and the rgth January, Igor, I took down 
to the Pandit’s dictation the original ‘‘ Preface” to the book, 
which for some reason of his own, never explained to me, he had 
reserved to the last. On the roth January, rgo1, Pandit Dhanraj 
left for his home in Belhar Kalan. 

Although, on repeated reading, the language of the work 
becomes, generally speaking, intelligible, yet the precise sense 
remains often obscure and indefinable. It will remain obscure 
throughout to minds not specially trained and prepared by 
previous metaphysical study to grasp and utilise slight clues to 
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subtleideas. There are other drawbacks to a study of the work: 
too much repetition of the same ideas in only slightly different 
forms or aspects and only slightly different language ; too much 
condensation in one place, and over-prolixity in another; and so 
on. Yet, despite these drawbacks, as they are from a modern 
point of view, the work is unique. It is entirely different from 
anything on the subject of Philosophy now current in Samskrit, 
or any other language, so far as | amaware. It has had a special 
charm and attraction for me, and has aroused an almost super- 
stitious enthusiasm in me, because of the entire agreement of its 
line of thought with that which I evoked for myself independently 
many years before I knew anything about Pandit Dhanrdj, or 
about this work, and which I had circulated privately in print 
amongst a few friends, and also sketched out roughly in a few 
articles (one of which has already been mentioned) in The 
Theosophist for 1884, and 1895, and later on published in The 
Science of the Emotions and The Science of Peace in 1900 and 1904 
respectively. 

I have already stated how The Science of the Emotions was 
written out in the winter of 1899-1900, when I possessed only 
an acquaintance with Pandit Dhanraj, and had not yet heard 
anything from him about the Pranava-Vdda beyond the mere 
name. I found, later on, the main ideas of that book expounded 
in the Pranava-Vada ina few pages at the beginning of the last 
chapter of the third and largest section, on Kriyd, entitled the 
Kriya-Prakarana. 

I may be permitted to add here, with respect to The Science 
of Peace, that it is practically a detailed commentary on the set 
of aphorisms reproduced above, made by me for my own use in 
1887, as said before ; and deals with most of the many questions 
incidentally raised in The Science of the Emotions and left to 
be answered elsewhere as belonging to metaphysic. The draft- 
ing of this work, The Science of Peace, was begun in June, 1900, 
when I was away, for a change of air, at the hill town of Waltair, 
also called Vizagapatam, on the sea-shore, midway between 
Calcutta and Madras on the eastern coast of India. The whole 
of it, and the bulk of a continuation of it, dealing especially with 


the metaphysical psychology of cognition, desire and action (not 
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yet published) was drafted out in June, on my return to Benares 
in July, 1900, just before the beginning of the Pranava-Vdda. 
More of the continuation was drafted, in a sporadic manner, 
during the time the other was being taken down. (This is yet in 
hand and may be revised and published later.) 

The correspondences of thought between my draft and 
the Pranava-Vdda were frequently very startling to me; and 
have been the main cause for my, so to say, superstitious faith 
in the latter work. It came upon me more and more strongly 
as I proceeded with the work that on the one hand I was taking 
down, in one form and language, to dictation from the rote- 
memory of another, what I had been reproducing on the other 
hand, in another form and language, and much more imper- 
fectly, from my own reason-memory of the Samskdra, the impress 
and development of past births, and that both forms were 
derived, not only from the common store of all-knowledge, 
all-consciousness, which is in and which is the world-process 
at large, and whence and wherein is all knowledge whatsoever, 
but also, more particularly, from a special literature which 
existed and was extant and matter of public knowledge and 
study in India, some thousands of years ago, and which still 
exists, but now inextant and hidden, and to be rediscovered by 
single-minded and laborious search only. 

After having taken down to dictation the Pranava-Vdda, I 
felt for some time that it was perhaps not necessary for me to 
continue work on The Science of Peace. But on looking at 
the two again, I saw that while the root-principles, the main ideas, 
were the same, there was much difference in the method of treat- 
ment and the details. My draft, I saw, endeavoured to deduce 
these root-ideas from the one, single, indispensable, and inde- 
feasible fact of consciousness, and dealt almost entirely with the 
why of things. ° The older work, on the other hand, practically 
started where my draft ended, assumed the root-ideas as proved, 
as, in fact, matter of common knowledge, and at once entered 
upon numerous applications of those root-ideas to the facts 
around us, to the details of the world-process, of human life and 
evolution, and to the technicalities of Samskrit literature in 
particular, which had never entered into my mind. In other 
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words, the difference between the two works was the difference 
between abstract and concrete, laws and cases, rules and facts. 
Moreover, the older work was full of obscurities, and full of 
technical ways of thought and expression, unfamiliar to readers 
of English and thinkers employing modern counters of thought ; 
while the newer work was written more, though not by any 
means entirely, from the standpoint of modern philosophical 
thought. It seemed to me, indeed, that my work would serve 
efficiently as an introduction and help to the study of the 
Pranava-Vaida, showing, as it did, the steps by which the 
principles and conclusions taught in an ancient and now hidden 
literature had been worked up to newly by an_ individual 
consciousness, in modern days, and without any help from that 
previous literature. I therefore decided to put The Science of 
Peace before the public. I shall endeavour and hope to be able 
to place the continuation of the work before them also later on, 
for similar reasons. 

In concluding this note I would record my deep gratitude to 
Mrs. Annie Besant, who was the first to appreciate The Science of 
the Emotions and The Science of Peace, and who read them in 
manuscript, suggested many improvements, encouraged me to 
publish the works, and finally had them published by the Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society, giving a series of lectures on each 
book, while it was in the Press, and thereby introducing the ideas 
to a much larger public than they would have reached otherwise, 
and in a more interesting manner than the written treatises have 
achieved. 

I have written down the above personal history in the hope 
that I may thereby inspire a special interest in the work, by 
pointing out such an extraordinary coincidence connected there- 
with, as is, even by itself, and apart from the inherent merits of 
the work, no mean test of truth. Unless there is an agreement 
of basic fact, such coincidences do not occur. When they do 
occur they constitute at least sufficient reason for careful enquiry. 
I myself earnestly believe that there is a providential purpose in 
this coincidence, and that the time has come when the general 
modern public, prepared by the ideas of the great German 
philosophers, by the world-wide revival of interest in Samskrit 
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learning and philosophy, especially Vedanta, and finally by the 
Theosophical literature and movement—than which there is 
no more promising seed, at the present day, of all-embracing 
tolerance and sympathy and brotherhood—is ready for a larger 
metapsychic, a deeper psychology, a more reason-supported ethic 
than it has been content with so long, a metaphysic and a science 
of Yoga that will form the completing keystone of the great dome 
of knowledge, wherein the different sciences serve as the building 
stones, bound together by the mortar of psychology and 
physiology. 

With this foreword, written with the hope of staying the 
reader from carelessly throwing aside the work and leading him 
to a careful consideration of it, I would leave it for him to judge 
whether it satisfies or does not satisfy lastingly any deep-seated 
need of his. But before proceeding to the actual summary of the 
work I should say, in two more preliminary notes, something 
about the genuineness of the work, and about the nature of this 


summary. 
Buacavan Das. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THEsSTORY OF A, MONTS 


Many hundreds of years ago, at a time when there was a great 
religious revival, there lived a monk who was truly inspired with 
the Divine Spirit. He was a man of great learning and immense 
power, and he tramped over many countries, exhorting people to 
study more; to study the scriptures, to study nature. And 
wherever he went people listened, for even the most sceptical of 
them were impressed by his earnestness and the wonderful 
reasonableness of all that he said. 

In due time the monk died; he left this mortal world to live 
for a while in the ideal world; and as on earth his whole being 
had been immersed in the realities of life, and as his only wish 
had been to help forward the progress of humanity, there were 
between him and the earth no special ties. For life in the inner 
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realms can be just as real as life on our earth, and humanity can 
be helped just as effectually by people living in the inner realms 
as by people returning into a physical body. 

And those who could see wondered how long this monk 
would choose to dwell in the inner realms, and when he would 
come back to earth to bless humanity with his visible presence. 

They all wanted him back, but did not know how to attract 
him ; and those who could see, saw that he was still studying for 
the good of humanity, still working under what appeared to them 
far happier conditions than are possible in our world; so they 
had not the heart to try to attract him back to earth, and others 
less scrupulous had not the power. 

And so time went on and the monk never came back, and all 
his pupils and followers died and he was well-nigh forgotten. 
Then there was born upon earth a man of great mind and 
virtuous life. This man was not a monk, and he was born at a 
time when there was no special spiritual revival, but he, too, was 
a lover of learning and a lover of humanity, and he studied the 
wisdom of the sages. 

Amongst other books he studied the writings of this ancient 
monk, and was much impressed by them, for they seemed to him 
to be inspired and of great importance for the world of his day. 
So he concentrated his mind upon them to try to assimilate the 
wisdom of the writer, and there grew up in him a great love and 
devotion towards this ancient monk who had lived hundreds of 
years before. And sometimes he wished that the monk might 
come back to earth again to teach men, but more often he longed 
for the time when he himself would be wafted off to the ideal 
realms, and would meet his teacher face to face in the inner 
realms, there to work with him in the service of humanity under 
still more potent conditions. 

And those who could see within and without saw the mind 
of this lover of learning becoming every day more like unto the 
mind of the monk who had inspired the world some hundreds of 
years before. Their ideas were alike; the learned man taught 
the doctrines of the ancient monk with an appreciation and 
understanding which never had been before, and he inspired 
people with a new understanding of life. And the monk in 
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heaven felt the force of this; the ideas framed by this man’s 
mind were, by his love and admiration for the monk, wafted 
right away to the ideal world where the monk was living, and the 
monk felt as if his own mind were growing, and he poured forth 
gratitude to the Gods for their goodness to him, little knowing 
that this expansion of mind was being given him by men below. 
And the Law of Justice guided this loving gratitude back on to 
the man below, and through him to all those who had truly 
listened to the teaching. 

And the Gods put it into the mind of the monk that he 
should search and try to understand how this sudden reinforce- 
ment of mind had come about. And the Gods put it into the 
mind of the man below to wonder why he should wait till 
he reached the inner realms before meeting his teacher face 
to face, and communing with him in the intimacy of sight and 
feeling as well as mind. 

And the monk’s attention was directed once more towards 
the earth ; for though he had been working all these hundreds of 
years for humanity, he had never had any special interest in souls 
who were in incarnation dwelling on the earth; he had been 
working amongst souls in heaven. 

And the man below wondered if it would be possible for him 
then and there to come in contact with his teacher ; he tried not 
only to raise his mind to the ideal realms, but he tried, by 
the power of his love and devotion, to raise his whole being. He 
tried and tried, but without success. Then he wondered whether 
he could attract the monk back to earth; buthe was one of those 
who felt convinced that life in the ideal realms was far happier 
and more to be desired than life in our world of non-realities and 
appearances, and so he gave up all thought of attracting the 
monk back to this world, even if it had been possible to do so. 

It happened at about this time that the learned man was 
preaching to a large and worldly audience concerning things of a 
spiritual nature, and one among them,"younger and more foolish 
than the rest, rose and argued in favour of the material over the 
spiritual, in favour of this physical existence as superior to any 
ideal realms ; he argued that true life and happiness was only to 
be found in this world. And the learned man was grieved that 
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anyone could be so worldly; he was pained and grieved about the 
youth. But the Gods put it into his mind to search within for the 
truth ; for there is truth and wisdom within every folly. And the 
learned man searched; and the truth within that folly he decided 
was this: That true life and happiness is neither a thing 
of this nor that world, neither an existence in ideal realms 
nor existence among appearances; true life is not a thing of this 
world or that world, but must embrace all. And he was humbled 
and learned that to be great, one must learn of fools, as well as 
sages. He now saw that he in his wisdom had been as far from 
the truth as the fool in his folly. 

And his mind turned once more to the monk whom he 
adored, and there burst upon him the truth that to be great his 
teacher must live on all the planes of being; and so he prayed 
with great earnestness that the monk would come once more and 
dwell upon earth. 

And the monk living in heaven was again thinking of the 
earth state; and looking down amongst men he searched for 
those amongst whom to be born, for people of kindred type and 
spirit ; and as he searched he was attracted in the direction where 
there was most sympathy. And as he came towards the lover 
of learning, his mind was so like his own, his whole nature 
vibrated in such perfect harmony with his own, that he said: 
“Here is my body; here is the form I left behind me 
hundreds of years ago, young as ever, younger than when I died. 
The Gods have kept it alive for me, that I might return to earth 
when I wished.” 

And the monk was born upon earth immediately, born of the 
union of their desires; the monk founda physical vehicle through 
which to work, the man was baptised with the power of under- 
standing; the monk never knew he had died, he preached to all 
the world the continuity of both form and consciousness. 

Thus are Great Souls reborn in Peace by the Power of 
Perfect Sympathy—born straight into the heart of man in secret, 
hidden from the sight of any seer; for the planes of nature are 
not stirred by this Great Birth, there is no descent, no form- 
building, but immediate realisation. Thus must we watch for 
the Unexpected One. ERINYS. 
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THE RATIONALE OF REINCARNATION 


By means of the word rationale I imply a logical justification of 
a view from the standpoint of a premise which can be said to 
be a necessary postulate. 

As the title of my paper is apt to arouse great expectations, 
let me warn the reader at once that I do not propose to deal 
with the details of a cycle of re-birth, but only to show that the 
notion of reincarnation need not be treated as a pure working 
hypothesis, the truth of which can be realised only through an 
actual remembrance of the incidents of a past existence. 

On the contrary, I should say that to know reincarnation to 
be a fact on the strength of such a remembrance alone, is not 
enough to realise it as a truth. Truth is a matter of under- 
standing, whilst mechanical memory can only corroborate the 
correctness of the current belief in reincarnation without elucidating 
its raison d’étre. 

He who accomplishes a tour around the world may realise 
vividly that it is round, but for all that he does not as yet under- 
stand why it is so, nor has he settled the problem as to whether 
its surface is convex or concave. It is clear that a statement of 
an empiric fact cannot have the value of a rationale in the sense 
in which I use the word. A fact of experience is still only 
something taken for granted. 

Now it may be said that we cannot help taking something 
for granted. This is quite correct, only all depends on whether 
we base our reasoning on a blind assumption, or whether we 
postulate at once a premise which cannot be thought away. The 
intellectual search for Truth may be characterised as a search for 
such a necessary postulate. The scientific theories are invariably 
based on premises which subsequent reflection shows to be only 
contingent. Biichner believed that the chemical elements were 
original; since then a protyle has been postulated. Until 
recently the atom has been credited with indivisibility, now it 
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is admitted to be a microscopic universe. Nay, once upon a 
time (only two or three hundred years back) the animals were 
viewed as little more than mere mechanism, whilst now even 
metals are credited with a capacity for sensation. 

Let us realise that, so long as our premises are simply facts 
of experience, they can never be final, because they can never 
put a stop to the why which their very assumption is bound to 
provoke sooner or later. They may open new fields, the explora- 
tion of which may be so absorbing that all desire for going 
beyond them seems to have vanished as if finally satisfied. But 
the time is bound to come when the mind becomes able to view 
them objectively. 

That which once filled the whole mental horizon sometimes 
shrinks at an amazing pace; ay! is even often brushed aside as 
an exploded superstition. Something similar happens to a glutton 
who has tired of a favourite dish. That which gives at first 
pleasure, becomes monotonous through continuous indulgence. 
An occasional holiday is delightful; a perpetual one becomes 
unbearable boredom. The nicest song becomes hateful, thanks 
to the organ-grinder. 

The raison d’étre of change is due to the fact that any 
empiric activity—whether intellectual or emotional—is only a 
partial expression of our capacities, and consequently, in order to 
realise our fullness, we must keep on altering. Hence we are 
taught to seek the lasting beyond the pairs of opposites,—or 
rather, in their reconciliation. But this is really an invitation 
to emancipate ourselves from blind assumptions, especially from 
the current view of objects as existences per se. 

“ Putting off the body,” we read in Shankara’s Vivekachuda- 
mani (The Crest-Jewel of Wisdom), in Charles Johnston’s transla- 
tion, “is not Freedom, any more than putting away one’s staff 
and waterpot; but getting free from the knots of unwisdom in 
the heart,—that is Freedom in very deed.” 

The J am has been for a long time considered as a safe 
premise. However, from my standpoint even this is only a state- 
ment of a fact, which, although indisputable, calls for elucidation. 
Let us bring to our consciousness what it is exactly that we seek 
when we ask: Whoam I? 
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Unconsciously we seem to protest against the existing mani- 
foldness of separate bodies as contradictory to the basic Unity of 
Consciousness. Hence the craving for correlating facts, for 
systematising all that comes within our reach according to a 
rule. This craving shows itself externally in the love of order, 
which becomes sometimes a veritable craze with the so-called 
uneducated people, whose attention is as yet wholly riveted on 
externals. To one who has insight into the spring of human 
likes or dislikes, it is touching to watch the beautifully cared-for 
cottage-gardens of the country labourers. Worthy people, 
although unable as yet to systematise the contents of their minds, 
what interest do they take in arranging their belongings asa 
periphery of their as yet more or less dormant genius ! 

The Self wants to feel itself as acentre. The born organiser 
of men knows it. Ifa good housewife is hurt by untidiness in a 
home, how much more saddening is it to believe that human 
affairs are disorderly ! On the contrary, what a joy there is in 
the scientific mind at the discovery of a new law which promises 
to unify a wide range of so far discordant facts! In seeking to 
answer the question who we are, we seek to realise ourselves as 
the supreme Idea, of which all that is, is suspected to be 
a systematic explication. We anticipate self-knowledge as 
containing the rationale of all that is. 

However, in his search for this ultimate rationale, the scientist 
as a rule overlooks the fact that without an @ priori capacity for 
thinking experience would be impossible. When we observe that 
ice melts when exposed to the heat of fire, we conclude that 
warmth is the cause of the phenomenon. This we could not do 
if the pure concept of Cause were not in our mind beforehand 
or @ priovi. Similarly we could not conceive the wish to measure 
the dimensions of an object if the pure concept of Quantity 
(Space, Time) were not inherent in our mind @ priori. In short, 
whatever statement about facts we may make, we always are 
only bringing to our consciousness the import of some pure 
concept, the origin of which cannot be traced to mere perception. 

A problem calls for a solution only when it awakens in the 
mind. It is clear that, if it did not originate in the mind itself, 
observation of facts could lead to no cognition. To an idiot or 
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an animal Nature tells nothing. In order to profit by experience 
we must have the ability to seek the answer to a question. Ask, 
and enlightenment follows sooner or later. Without antici- 
pating, or relating our experience to, a particular cognition, our 
observation of facts would be only a mere blur of isolated 
elements of knowledge. 

Indeed, without the pure concepts @ priori, it would be 
impossible to frame any empiric concepts at all. A blank mind is 
incapable of fusing together the manifold of a perception into an 
empiric concept. Now, when we state that a stone breaks a 
window-pane, we link two single empiric concepts into a judg- 
ment by means of the pure concept of causality. This has, then, 
the same relation to the single concepts in the said judgment as 
these have to their corresponding manifold of perception. It may 
be viewed as a synthetic unit of a higher degree, being as such a 
further illustration of the synthesising function of mind in all its 
spheres. 

It is clear, then, that in taking our habitual modes of think- 
ing for granted, it is impossible to attain to true freedom of 
thought. We are accustomed to speak of our mind. However, 
so long as we take the forms of intellect blindly for granted, 
our mental activity, so far from implying owr use of mind, repre- 
sents really an uncontrolled sway of mental laws, the proper 
import of which is not understood. 

In order to acquire real possession of our mind, we must first 
of all emancipate ourselves from the sway exercised by blind 
assumptions over our reasoning, and this can be brought about 
only through a realisation of the nature of thinking, which, in 
turn, is a matter of tracking the gradual unfolding of our think- 
ing capacity. The first step consists in realising that, so long as 
we takethe authority of the formal laws of thought as enumerated 
by empiric logic blindly for granted, we have no rational claim 
to positive knowledge. 

It is true that an assumption must be made to begin with in 
any case; only, whereas ordinary reasoners blindly assume debat- 
able propositions for their starting-point, we ought to assume 
consciously only that which everybody must assume, 7.¢., that, 
given a premise, the correctness of a view is a matter of pure Logic. 
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Now, assuming this as our starting-point, we are not long in 
determining what must be the first premise in tracing the unfold- 
ing of our thinking capacity. As, in this case, the object is to 
think about the nature of thinking, the premise cannot be a 
matter of perception but of pure Thought. It must be the 
simplest act of which our mind is capable, and this can only be 
expressive of the bare sense of Being, which might be articulated 
as pure Being. 

However, it is clear that I cannot undertake to trace the 
evolution of the thinking capacity by way of prolegomena to the 
proper task of my short paper; and as I am obliged to use 
at once our habitual modes of expression without such a previous 
thorough-going examination of their import in the system of pure 
Reason, I had better remain content with saying that I can only 
indicate a line of elementary reasoning, which promises to give a 
truly philosophical exposition of the doctrine of Reincarnation. 

As the simplest mental act is expressive of the bare sense of 
Being, we cannot think away Being. We may doubt the 
authority of any definite assertion ; our very pursuits may some- 
times appear to us asa mere dream; but not even the keenest 
scepticism can go as far as to postulate pure Nothingness. For, 
after all, this is only a pure concept, and consequently presup- 
poses the capacity for thinking it. Let us realise that utter 
blankness of mind cannot be logically postulated as exclusive of 
Being. We cannot logically maintain that, because we do not 
remember the slightest trace of any activity during deep sleep or 
a past fit of faintness, our mind was actually a blank. And when 
we come tothink of it, even such a blankness could not be denied 
the determinateness of Being. Do we not ask what ts Nothing ? 
Indeed, as it is the pure concept of perfect indeterminateness, 
Nothing must be declared to be the same as pure Being. And 
this is why it cannot be thought away: it survives in its opposite, 
at once identical with it, and distinguished therefrom. That is, 
it shows that the nature of consciousness is fundamentally 
triune. 

Next, we cannot conceive a Being which is radically 
different from Mind. We know of Matter only through an act 
of cognition. If it were something per se, we could not possibly 
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take notice of it, which we undoubtedly do. Nor can it be said 
that it is only felt, for unless we interpret a sensation mentally, 
we cannot feel. And if it is pointed out that, for instance, a 
worm may feel without an exercise of mind, I ask in turn: How 
do we know? We cannot oppose logic on the grounds of a 
mere perhaps, and a thorough examination of the nature of 
thinking leads to the conclusion that experience is impossible 
without an a@ priovi thinking capacity. 

The scientist who would fain trace the evolution of mind 
from matter through the vegetable and animal kingdoms postu- 
lates quite correctly a waking mind, for, as has been pointed out 
above, such a postulate is logically forced on him who would 
arrive at perfect self-knowledge. But it is not correct to credit 
the waking mind with an independent existence apart from our 
full-grown mind. It is only owing to an inability of thinking 
about thinking that we do so. 

Now, we readily concede the fact that we change, and if so, 
then we are not the same for two consecutive seconds. This is a 
warning not to interpret Reincarnation as the rushing of a fixed 
individuality from one body into another. As distinguishable 
individuals we cannot maintain a permanent inertness, but are 
comparable to the crest of a wave rushing across an endless 
ocean. Is it not a fact that, in spite of the unceasing flux of 
our empiric consciousness, we also preserve the sense of our self- 
sameness? Do we not identify ourselves with the child of the 
past? We admit that then we were naive, incapable of sus- 
tained thought, unable to speak French, ignorant of the world’s 
ways, but it was our own self all the same. In order, then, not 
to be one-sided, we must agree that we are at the same time 
changeable and permanent. Further, we find that in thinking 
of ourselves, we must correlate at least two of our states, which 
implies memory. Thus, we come to realise that the “J” isa 
Trinity of permanence, changeableness, and memory. 

But this means that, even as distinguishable individuals, we 
must endure for ever. For the sense of our permanence, being at 
bottom identical with the bare sense of Being, cannot be thought 
away, nor can it be thought apart from our full-grown, 7.e., 
empiric mind. As has been pointed out already, we cannot 
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credit the waking mind with an existence per se. The very 
simplest notion shows forth the triune nature of mind, inasmuch 
as the pure concept of Being implies Non-being, from which it is 
also distinguishable. It is then not surprising that the Trinity 
should force itself on our attention as characteristic also of the 
notion of J. The triune nature of mind must simply show itself 
in every mental act. 

A further examination of our empiric nature leads us to 
conclude that it exemplifies itself in an endless (and therefore 
beginningless) succession of cycles. No matter whether we trace 
the working of mind or sensuous consciousness ; no matter 
whether we confine our attention to the simplest act of know- 
ledge or to long periods, ay, to the whole of our physical 
existence, we always distinguish a beginning (premise), duration 
(dialectic) and an end (conclusion). Beginning implies end, and 
vice versa. Every day of our existence we get up, are busy or 
lazy, and then go to sleep again, in order to repeat the cycle the 
next day. And as all our acts or thoughts during the day are 
themselves cycles, we find that every cycle is at once a mere 
moment of a higher cycle and a synthetic unit of minor cycles. 
We cannot limit either the subdivision or the building up of the 
cycles, any more than we can put a stop to the divisibility of a 
whole. To attempt to do this, would mean to lose ourselves in 
the mazes of imagination. However, my argument is a matter 
of thought, and so suffice it to realise that the reason why the 
subdivision or building up of the cycles has no reachable limit, 
is simply due to the nature of their arising. We at first view 
them in the connotation of a whole ; but as a whole implies parts, 
we proceed to correct our assumption, and so declare that the 
cycle has the connotation of a part; but a part implies a whole, 
so ina blundering way we again give it the connotation of a 
whole, and so on, ad infinitum, or rather until we tire of the 
idle repetition of the same vicious circle. 

The infinity of the cycles is simply due to the fact that they 
are only a further determination of our changeableness which 
cannot be thought apart from our permanence. 

It is natural that we should realise ourselves at first in the 
connotation of a Limit, since this implies at least two somethings, 
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and we can conceive ourselves only asa relation. However, the 
pure concept of Limit is capable of further determination, being 
itself only the next higher restatement of the pure concept 
of Change. In so far as Something is subjected to change, it 
implies the becoming of Another ; and the simplest notion which 
implies both something and another is that of Limit. But 
as this is itself a something, it is changeable, z.e., only a Limitation 
which is to be transcended. 

Accordingly we find that, as the first result of rational 
awakening, Life is interpreted as an infinite progress, and 
emancipation from our limitations is given the rank of Duty. In 
this stage it only requires us to bring to consciousness the fact 
that such infinite progress cannot be imagined as a straight line 
(since phenomenal existence exhibits the nature of cycles in all 
its aspects, and, philosophically, because a straight line exists 
only as an element of a circle), to make the notion of Reincarna- 
tion appear quite plausible. For this is only a particular 
application of the fact that changeableness implies a succession 
of cycles, of which each is at once a synthetic unit (or Limit) of 
minor cycles and an element of a higher cycle. 

So far the notion of Reincarnation may be called a triviality 
which should need no argument in its defence. On the other 
hand, however, it is to be realised that, in so far as we view 
ourselves as infinitely progressing, we identify the “I” with a 
perennial Duty to transcend our limitations, 7.¢., we only 
infinitize our Finitude. But as the Finite cannot be made 
absolute, the notion of infinite progress, or of Reincarnation, can- 
not be the last. On due consideration we find that it springs 
only from an inability to conclude the vicious circle which has 
been already exemplified once before, and which, in connection 
with the moral growth, assumes the form of an endless gyration 
of Duty and Limitation. It is our duty to overcome our limita- 
tions, but as the latter are infinitized, the former also becomes 
perennial, and so the Ideal recedes beyond reach. 

But has the Ideal, then, presumably the connotation of an 
inert Limit? Yet this is precisely how the metaphysical con- 
sciousness unconsciously conceives the endof growth; incapable 
as yet of elevating itself to a realisation of the true Infinite, it 
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falls back into the meshes of the primitive illusion of an inert one 
which it had already to transcend in the very beginning of 
its mental growth! When it is told that Reincarnation must be 
viewed as a mere phase of the true Self, it immediately anticipates 
a time when the “‘I”’ will cease to be changeable. So arises the 
notion of the exoteric Nirvana, which is rightly interpreted as a 
pure annihilation, for it is a denial of the triune nature of 
Being, 1.e., of all Being. 

However, it is not in this sense that the ‘‘ Freedom from 
the evil of Rebirth” is to be understood. In order to reach 
such a freedom, we must transcend that view according to which 
we are perennially finite. 

Well, is not Duty a limitation? And is not Limitation that ts 
to be for ever exactly the same asa Duty? Thus although the two 
are at first sight contradictory, on further thought they are found 
to be identical. But this means that they are only correspon- 
dences of pure Being and Nothing, 7.e., they are only moments 
of the true Infinite. The notion of infinite progress is seen to 
arise only from a one-sided clinging to their distinguishment. 
But as they are also identical, it is just as correct (or rather 
one-sided) to deny that there is any progress at all. 

However, our task is to reconcile these contradictory views 
and this we do in framing the notion of Remembering. We can 
know only in so far as we remember, hence our growth in 
knowledge is only a process of remembering. But we can 
remember only that which we already know—our growth is 
then really an illusion. The empiric “I” is in truth an ex- 
emplification of the flux of Divine Memory, which has then the 
connotation of the true Infinite. 

Thus the notion of infinite progress, or of Reincarnation, 
finds its conclusion in the realisation of an infinite Self-reference, 
The infinitized Finite remains opposed to a qualitatively distin- 
guished Another. However, the true Infinite as the one Self- 
reference negates its Negation; inasmuch as its Other is itself, 
it remains unchanged even in its Otherwiseness. And it is only 
in the realisation of our changeableness as an exemplification of 
the triune nature of Divine Memory that the Freedom from the 
evil of Re-birth isreached. For then the end of growth ceases to 
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be anticipated as the supreme inertness of the exoteric Nirvana, 
and Re-birth can be conceived as evil only so long as one exalts 
pure fiction above that which 1s. 
Infinite remembering and forgetting—behold the secret of 
all changing ! 
FRANCIS SEDLAK. 


Note.—It is fair that I should acknowledge my indebtedness 
for my line of argument to Hegel’s Wissenschaft der Logik. In 
him I greet my great teacher. 
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Or the three indubitably genuine works of Justin, the two 
Apologies (of which the approximate dates may most probably 
be placed in the years 148 and 150) and the Dialogue with Trypho 
(which was written later and may be placed anywhere from 150 
to 160), the last alone furnishes us with anything to our purpose. 
The first passage occurs in the graphic, though highly-coloured, 
account of Justin’s meeting with the old Christian, when for the 
first time he hears of the doctrine of the Christian Way, and is 
converted to it by the old man’s statements, he himself being at 
the time (?132 A.D.) a Platonist, or at any rate a student of 
Platonic philosophy, and (if we can take the date of his birth as 
approximately I14 A.D.) only some eighteen years of age. 
Justin, writing a quarter of a century afterwards, sets this inter- 
view forth with literary skill in the fashion of a Platonic dialogue, 
and no doubt unconsciously embodies in it the views of his 
maturer years after a strenuous life of controversy with Platonists 
and others. 

I. Dialogue with Trypho, iv. ; Otto, I. ii. 20 f." 

(Text: Otto (I.C.T.), S. Justint Philosoplt et Martyris Opera, 
(Jena; 1848).| ; 

The question is concerning man’s relationship to or kinship 


1 Reith’s (G.) trans., A.-N.C.L. (Edinburgh ; 1867), pp. 92, 93. 
3 
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with God. ‘Is the soul divine and immortal and a part of that 
Royal Mind spoken of by Plato (Phileb., 30p.); and just as 
that Mind sees God, so also is it within the reach of our mind 
to conceive the Divine and thence forthwith reach happiness ? ” 
To which Justin, in his literary character of a young disciple of 
Plato, gives emphatic assent. After some irrelevant remarks the 
old Christian thus continues : 

“__ But tell me this. Is it while it is in the body that the 
soul sees [God], or when removed from it ? 

‘*__Both while it is in the form of man,—I reply,—is it 
possible for it that this should take place through the mind; but 
especially’ when it has been set free from the body, and by itself 
returns to its own nature, does it attain to That which it has 
loved throughout all time wholly. 

“And does it remember this when it passes again into the 
man-state ?° 

**__T don’t think it does,—I said. 

“‘ _What advantage, then, is it to the [souls] that see [God]; 
or what has he who sees more than he who does not see, if he 
does not remember even the fact that he has seen ? 

‘*_T can’t tell you,—I answered. 

‘*__And what is the condition of those [souls] who are 
judged unworthy of this Sight ?—he asked. 

‘‘_They are imprisoned in certain bodies of wild beasts; 
this is their punishment. 

“—Do they, then, know that it is for this cause that they 
are in such bodies, and that they have committed some sin ? 

‘**—-T do not think so. 

“‘—Then they gain no benefit from their punishment 
apparently ; indeed, I should say they are not punished if they 
are not conscious of their punishment. 

‘‘__No, they are not. 

“‘Souls, therefore, neither see God, nor do they change 
into other bodies; otherwise they would have known that they 
are so punished, and would have feared to commit even a casual 


1 Cf. Plato, Phado, 72 E.; 73 A.; 76C.; 92 B.; Phadr., 249 A., B. 
2 Cf. Phado, 66 B.; 66 D., E.; 67 A., E.} 68°A. 

8 Or is born again as a man, 

4 Cf. Phedo, 81 ff.; Tim., 42. 
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sin afterwards. But that they can understand that God is, and 
that righteousness and piety are good things, I agree—he 
said.” 

It will be noticed that first of all Justin, as the pupil of a 
Platonist, admits that the Divine Sight is possible for some souls 
while still in body; such souls, it follows, ‘‘remember,” in the 
Platonic sense.’ But usually this Sight is only gained when out 
of body—that is here presumably after the death of the physical 
body. This Sight, however, is only possible for that principle 
in the soul which is connate with the Royal Mind; in other 
words, the soul of the philosopher or of one who is king of 
himself. 

This seems to suggest that this Sight must also further be 
gained while still in the body, that is ‘‘remembered,” before a 
man is free from the necessity of reincarnation. So that for 
those near to attainment but still unperfected in any life, though 
the Sight is seen out of body after death, the man must still 
return to consummate the Great Work, for it can only be 
finally and thoroughly achieved in a physical body. But even 
the man who is in his last birth does not remember the Sight at 
once on being reborn, he has still to win the victory of the 
recovery of memory. 

But what happens to those souls who are judged unworthy 
of this Divine Sight after death? They are imprisoned in the 
bodies of beasts—says Justin. 

Is this then, to be taken literally, as, of course, Justin intends 
it? The Platonists and Hermeticists at any rate would have 
answered: No. Such souls are not imprisoned in the bodies of 
brutes, but are attached to the ‘‘ lives of brutes.’’ This means, as 
far as I can understand the teaching, that the souls bound to 
such “lives”? were themselves still in the intermediate purgatorial 
state; they were there passing through a passion of purification, 
whereby their animal nature was being wrought out to its 
appointed end in the light of their own higher consciousness, 
that so the lesson might be learned in full memory of the past 
life on earth. 

1 That is remember the high things of the soul,—ideas and the Good and 


Beautiful and True not necessarily the details of past earth-lives, to wnich the 
Platonists seems to ave paid no attention whatever, though the Pythagoreans did 
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Seeing, however, that this lower passional nature, which was 
also shared in by brutes pure and simple, was passing back into its 
own nature as it was gradually set free from the control of the 
rational part of the soul, it attached itself, in its process of 
de-energisation, to the souls of animals in body, so that such 
human-animal souls temporarily synchronised with animal souls 
pure and simple. Do we not often say that a human soul looks 
out of the eyes of a dog? And may it not be that as much 
good as evil is wrought by this Divine Alchemy of Nature? 

If, then, I understand their tradition correctly, the human 
soul never incarnates into the body of a brute, as Hermes Thrice- 
greatest, in communion with the living Pythagorean and Platonic 
traditions, emphatically assures us; but the human soul learns 
the consequence of actions in the purgatorial state after death. 
This soul-schooling is dramatic and real enough, brought into 
most intimate realisation by the light of the pure mind, which is 
itself the purifying fire of an intenser life out of body. In this 
state the animal tendencies of the soul are not isolated from the 
animal life incarnated in the bodies of brutes, but are involved 
in that life, according to the nature of the tendencies in every 
particular case. 

When, however, the process of de-energising is at an end, 
the man has a free choice of the type of human life in which he 
will seek his next incarnation. This indeed is the main burden 
of the mystery-instruction set forth by Plato in the Vision of Er. 

There is in it no idea of punishment through incarnation. The 
man chooses ; but when once he has chosen he has to go through 
with it, for his choice involves him in every consequence of such 
incarnation, good or bad. This point has not been sufficiently 
considered by students of reincarnation; and many of the 
ancients also regarded the mere fact of incarnation as a punish- 
ment; whereas, if I rightly understand Plato, it was not a 
punishment but a consequence of the still unsatisfied desire of 
the man for earthly existence, or will to live, involving the 
natural consequence of imprisonment and loss of memory, unless 
the man deliberately chose the life of “‘ philosophy,” for then and 
only then was he on the road to ‘‘ remember” the gnosis of things 
that are. 
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If this is the real doctrine of the philosophical mysteries, 
then the philosopher could have answered the old Christian that 
souls were not pumished by reincarnation ; they returned because 
they had not yet had enough of it. They chose this type of life, 
thinking it the most desirable. The ‘‘ punishment” followed 
when they went out of life,—that “ punishment” being the 
realisation of the consequences of action. 

But it will be contended: How comes it, then, that any soul 
will willingly choose the life of a toiler in a slum, or of an ill-paid 
clerk, or of a thousand and one other conditions that are appar- 
ently eminently undesirable? It must be confessed that it is 
here the Myth of Plato breaks down, and we are left to our own 
speculations. 

As for the vast majority of souls, it may be supposed that 
the desire for physical existence is so strong—for after all is this 
not in some sense the most complete form of existence ?—that 
they will choose any form of earth-life so that they may enjoy 
physical sensation. There is, I believe, a mystery in physical 
sensation, that pertains to a far more potent principle of our 
nature than our minds; it is this “ will” that makes the choice, 
the mind being as yet too feeble to direct that will. 

But in this “ will” is involved all that we call the moral 
nature. This will transcends the mind that prefers this detail or 
that detail; it is itself the Great Desire of the man for physical 
existence, and this will being indeed the Divine in man, and 
therefore fundamentally wise, chooses for such a man an environ- 
ment that is far more conducive to the self-realisation of the 
moral nature in incarnation than if the desire of the mind alone 
were left to itself. For in the majority of cases, the natural 
man would choose a type of life which would appear eminently 
desirable to his limited intelligence, such as that of a king or 
millionaire, but which would involve him in difficulties entirely 
beyond his strength as a moral entity. 

The moral nature apparently cares nothing for the comfort 
or discomfort of its twin in life; it has other objects in view, and 
pursues them remorselessly as far as the incarnated human 
nature is concerned. But this incarnated human nature, 
the “‘ prodigal son,” at a certain moment in the cycles of descent, 
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“‘repents’”’—and when that mystery occurs, the power of its 
“elder brother’ begins to wane, and the “ younger” gradually 
reaches to honour after honour, and finally succeeds even to the 
place of the Father Himself. 

I do not profess that the ideas I have felt after in the above 
paragraphs are in the form of systematised thought; they are 
not, ‘and I have studiously refrained from making them so ; for 
the mysteries of the human soul are infinite, and he were indeed 
foolish who would pretend dogmatically to enunciate the how 
and the why in any precise formal terms. 

As far, however, as Justin is concerned, it is sun-clear that he 
did not believe in reincarnation, except as the pupil of a Platonist, 
before his conversion by the old Christian. Justin in the dia- 
logue is simply setting up the doctrine as he understands it, to 
have it promptly knocked down by the old gentleman, to his own 
entire satisfaction. And yet I have seen Justin cited as a Father 
who believed in reincarnation !? 

Justin’s view of reincarnation is the vulgar view of immediate 
incarnation into the bodies of animals, as he says (v.E.; Otto, 
26, 14) “‘they go into swine and snakes and dogs.”’ We have, 
however, endeavoured to show, that in the first place this was not 
the philosophical doctrine, and in the second that in the conten- 
tions of the old Christian as to ‘‘ memory,” Justin has equally 
misunderstood Plato. 

The remaining passage in Justin deals with the John-Elijah 
puzzle, and is as follows. 

II.—Ibid., xlix ; Otto, I. ii. 159 ff? 

The dialogue is with the Jew Trypho[n], supposed by some 
to have been the famous Rabbi Tarphon. 

‘“And Trypho said: Those who say that he [Jesus] was 
born a man and ,was anointed by election and became Christ 
[Messiah], seem to me to speak more plausibly than you who 
profess the opinions you [Justin] express. Forall of us [Jews 
expect that the Christ will be born a man of men and that 
Elijah will anoint him when he comes. So even if this man give 


1 Even by a scholar like Keil in his Opuscula Academica. See the translation on 
‘The Pre-existence of the Soul" in Bibliotheca Sacra (Andover and London), Jan., 
1855, Pp. 159, n. 3. 

2 Reith’s Trans., pp. 149 ff. 
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signs of being the Christ we should be certain he was a man 
born of men; but from the fact that Elijah has not yet come, I 
judge he is not Christ at all.” 

But, says Justin, Elijah has come. ‘ For our Christ said 
then when on earth to those who said Elijah must come before 
Christ : ‘ Elijah shall come and restore all things; but I say 
unto you that Elijah is already come, and they knew him not 
but did unto him whatsoever they would.’ And it is written: 
‘Then the disciples understood that He spake to them about 
John the Baptist.” 

‘‘And Trypho said: In this also you seem to me para- 
doxical, when you say that the prophetic spirit that was in Elijah 
was also in John. 

‘“And I replied: Do you not think that the same thing 
happened also to Joshua, son of Nave, who succeeded to the 
command of the people after Moses, when Moses was commanded 
to lay his hands on Joshua, and God Himself said: ‘ And I will 
take of the spirit that is in thee and put it on him’ ? 

“And he said: Yea.” 

As a matter of fact Justin misquotes the saying in Nwi., xi. 
17, which refers to the seventy elders, who were to stand with 
Moses in the tabernacle, and then Yahweh would take of the 
same spirit that was in Moses and lay it upon them. Num., 
Xxvil. 18-20, however, does speak of Joshua and in the Targum 
(LXX.) which Justin used, reads: ‘‘ And the Lord spake unto 
Moses saying: Take to thyself Joshua, son of Nave, a man 
who hath Spirit in him, and thou shalt lay thine hands upon 
him . . . and thou shalt give him of thy glory’”—that is, 
intensify the spirit that was already in him, by the Spirit of 
Wisdom that inspired Moses, as we learn from Dewt., xxxiv. 9. 

‘As, therefore,’’ continues Justin, ‘‘ while Moses was still 
among men, God took of the Spirit in Moses and laid it upon 
Joshua, so also God could cause it to come from Elijah on John”’ 
—though Elijah was no longer among men, which was evidently 
in Justin’s mind, though he omits it. 

- But the Reincarnationist could reply, as we have seen from 
our former study of Origen,” that the statement in the Gospels is 
1 Cf. Matth., xvii, 11-13. 2 See the February number. 
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emphatic: ‘This is Elijah who was for to come’’; and that if 
nothing other than asimilar transmission of the Spirit as from 
Moses to Joshua was intended, which was natural enough when 
Moses and Joshua wete in life together, then there was no reason 
why the Spirit should not have been transmitted from any one 
of the ancient prophets, when they were all dead, and preferably 
from Moses himself, the greatest of all. But the Messianist will 
reply, it was necessary that the prophecy of Malach, iv. 5,— 
which Justin attributes erroneously to Zechariah,—should be 
fulfilled. 

To all of which the man who is not seeking to fulfil the 
utterances of ancient Jewish worthies at any price, would reply : 
Such a vague and metaphorical fulfilment of prophecy is not 
worthy of the great claim made for it; and a Master of Wisdom 
must have meant something far more definite by such a distinct 
utterance, unless He ,is to be accused of trifling with His 
hearers’ most sacred convictions. 

If the prophecy was really fulfilled in John, then John must 
have been Elijah in a very real sense; he was not a successor 
simply to the prophetical power as it had been manifested in 
Elijah, as in other prophets, but to the actual power of Elijah 
which had been intensified by the Spirit of Wisdom. 

But, of course, all this has little to do with the truth or 
falsity of reincarnation in itself; no fact in nature can be 
made to depend on Jewish prophecy, and many will remain quite 
indifferent to whatever the Orthodox tradition may hand on as a 
Saying of Jesus with regard to such prophecy, remembering the 
obsession of the ‘‘in order that it might be fulfilled as it is 
written’ tendency in the mind of the Gospel-compilers. This, 
however, cannot be the position of those who believe that Jesus 
actually spoke these words. For if He who is believed by 
Christians to have been not only a Master of Wisdom but God 
Himself, so declared, then He could hardly have meant simply 
that John and Elijah were both inspired by the Spirit of Wisdom, 
and therefore the prophecy had come true; that would have 
been too ironical even for a cynic. The explanation of Justin, 
therefore, does not extricate the Churchman from his quandary. 

G. R. S. MEAD. 
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THE purpose of this article is not to attempt a differentiation of 
Theosophy, for such an attempt would be doomed to failure. 
Theosophy is neither a cult nor a creed, nor, as a matter of fact, 
one particular form of belief, that it can be treated as distinct 
from another. There has been already far too much of a 
narrowing tendency in this direction, and though it is an error 
which is so likely to result from the endeavour of man in his 
present confined condition to understand the wisdom of God, 
it behoves every Theosophist to fight strenuously against the 
inclination to place within bounds, and those human, that 
teaching which is indeed limitless. 

With regard to religion, Theosophy, if one may put it so, 
holds the same position as that of interstellar ether in relation to 
science ; it is the indefinable medium by the aid of which all good 
men, be their religion whatsoever it may, seek to communicate 
with Omniscience, to pour forth pzeans of praise to a manifested 
Deity, to learn the real lesson of life, to make progress along the 
sure course of evolution, and to tread the narrow path which 
leads upward and onward to perfection. Not to all true wor- 
shippers is the nature of the medium known, but of what 
consequence? Their activities develop along Theosophy’s 
channels and in the end the result is the same. Time was when 
less being understood of electricity than is known now, it was 
believed by many that the electric telegraph wire alone acted as 
the medium for what was termed the electric spark or fluid. 
The indispensable etheric medium had not revealed itself to 
many minds in those days, but nevertheless it acted as the 
medium for the electric current every time a message was flashed 
along the wires. And even in these days of progress, how many 
persons understand the delicate process by which the vibrations 
occasioned in the body by some impact are conveyed to the 
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brain cells and translated into sensation? What do they know 
of the etheric medium which interpenetrates the tiny cells of the 
nerves and makes it possible for a message to be flashed through 
them to the brain? And yet millions of such messages are sent 
every second. 

So it is with religion, followers of every creed, the world 
over, avail themselves of the medium Theosophy provides for 
getting into touch with Truth in all its aspects. It matters little 
that the medium remains unknown, so long as the desired end is 
achieved, the knowledge of all things comes not to him who 
waits, but to him who strives thereafter. Hence in every religion 
we find earnest devotees aspiring to the higher life, yearning for 
communion with a Saviour, seeking in all ways to diffuse love 
and happiness, worthy agents of Him from whom all love and 
happiness come; and yet such people may repudiate the Theo- 
sophical designation, they may even repudiate Theosophy, for to 
them it will appear to be something outside the bounds of their 
creed, alien to the teachings of their particular Prophet, contrary 
to their views regarding the Divinity. We know that this is so 
with regard to Christianity; it is just so with regard to Islam, or 
rather the orthodox followers of Islam. There is a great deal of 
thought expressed in the Islamic religion which is purely theo- 
sophical, but one finds little amongst orthodox Mussulmans, 
reared on exoteric teaching and that alone; it is only on looking 
beneath the surface, by exploring the seemingly hidden channels, 
that one discovers the pearl of great knowledge. 

At first sight it would seem that Islam, as a religious system, 
offers a very narrow field to the Theosophical student, but 
research quickly dispels such an idea. In this Western World 
so little concerning Isldm is known, and so erroneous is that 
little, that ignorance of the beauties of Mohammed’s teachings 
and those of many of his followers may well be excused. For 
many hundred years past, unfortunately, it has been the fashion 
for Christian writers to deride Mohammed, to mis-translate the 
Quran and to heap opprobrium on the religion of Islam and 
everything connected with it. Who among Britishers, noted 
as a race for fair-play, had dared to take up cudgels on behalf of 
Mohammed and to refute the calumny hurled against his memory 
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before Thomas Carlyle did so, and so nobly, all honour to him 
for his work? Even in these times there is a lamentable 
ignorance in Europe concerning the Prophet and that which he 
taught. In many quarters the spirit of Christianity is so 
strangely interpreted that instead of hailing with joy the 
discovery of another aspect of the universal Truth, instead of 
rejoicing to hear of the acceptance by many millions of people of 
the Word of God, though in altered form, we hear of the term 
“heathen” being applied to such believers, we read of mission- 
aries, save the mark, being sent to redeem them from their 
supposed errors. 

It appears to be a popular notion concerning Islam that it is 
a religion of a most degrading type. That it isa compound of 
fatalism, polygamy and sensuality. That it excludes womankind 
from life hereafter, inculcates a feeling of revenge in the mind of 
every follower of the Prophet against the infidel, commanding 
him to wipe such a one out of existence, and that it countenances 
slavery in any and every form, while it offers as a reward for the 
faithful, physical delights in Paradise. In a word, such a notion 
is as far removed from the truth as it can be. It may please 
over-zealous advocates of one particular religion as opposed to all 
other religions to allow such an idea to be entertained, even, one 
is loth to say, to spread abroad such falsehood ; but all conscien- 
tious men, of unbiassed convictions, who have lived in those 
countries where Isldm holds sway to-day, and is spreading fast, 
know that in its exoteric form it is much the same as any of the 
other great religions; that its followers are far more devout than 
the majority of Christians; that its women-folk are kindly 
treated and are not excluded from the promise of a life to come ; 
that it is the greatest temperance organisation in the world; that 
propagation of Islamic teaching by the sword is absolutely pro- 
hibited, also slavery, so that the slave-traders, knowing this, do 
their best to prevent Islam from spreading to their African 
preserves, fearing lest they themselves will be driven out once the 
religion is established therein. That the practice of polygamy, 
though sanctioned by Mohammed, with reservations, at a time 
when immorality held sway throughout the land, to check its 
progress, is no longer strictly observed, though it is, at any rate, 
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preferable to the legalised prostitution and the secret polygamy 
and polyandry of the West, and that the literal interpretation of 
the Quran, enjoining belief in a material heaven and hell, is no 
longer insisted on in enlightened Moslem circles, despite the 
antiquated creeds still taught in modern, up-to-date Europe con- 
cerning bodily resurrection, vicarious punishment, etc., the result 
of a too literal interpretation of the Scriptures and lack of general 
scientific teaching. 

True, Islam is not to-day that which it was once, when it 
held sway from China and the East Indies to the Gates of the 
Atlantic, when its universities in Spain were the centres of learn- 
ing for the world, when its great men and women, in all branches 
of the arts and sciences, were too numerous for one to recount, 
and when it so quickened the spirit of knowledge amongst its 
adherents that many important discoveries were made by them 
and the world’s progress thereby hastened. When they had 
risen to high power, the spirituality of Islam’s followers decreased; 
they sought temporalities, they became oppressive and avaricious, 
and they fell, and the might of Islam, for the time being, fell 
with them, as once fell Rome, as Rome is falling again to-day— 
has, in fact, well-nigh fallen a second time, and with her, Spain, 
and other countries under her baneful influence. But Islam 
remains the same. The absence of the spirit of Mohammed 
amongst those professing to uphold his teachings in no wise 
harmed those teachings, and signs are not wanting now of a 
great religious revival in Moslem countries, one which shall once 
bring Islam again to the fore and make it a mighty factor to be 
reckoned with. And if this is so, we Theosophists know that 
there is at the back of this revival that mysterious Presence 
which is at the back of all such movements—the machinery of 
the great Brotherhood, always in motion, is producing here an 
effect discernible to all mankind. In the force of Islam we 
recognise the outpouring of Theosophical knowledge; in every 
Moslem convert from false principles to a right and proper con- 
ception of human life and destiny, we see the chastening influence 
that knowledge possesses. 

Islam, then, presents a field nea wide for the most 
untiring student of Theosophy. ‘Teaching, as its title expresses, 
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resignation to the Will of God, how can it fail to abound in 
Divine Wisdom? We have seen to what heights it once rose, 
we have noted also its fall. On the one hand it was an outpour- 
ing of the spirit of Islam into the minds of devout Mussulmans, 
and on the other a departure, rather a rejection of the spirit for 
the form—the outward pomp and show—by the followers of 
Islam, followers in name only. Now it bids fair to rise once 
more ; the spirit is at work again ! 

Then is Islam purely an exoteric religion, such as many of 
its exponents proclaim it to be? Is there no hidden side to it, 
were there no teachings given out by Mohammed to the few, as 
by the Christ, teachings often too holy to be committed to 
writing ? Let us look deeply into Islam and we shall find them, 
and having found them, we shall see that they constitute what is 
termed Islamic Theosophy. 

In arriving at a proper conception of the religion of Islam, it 
is necessary to understand that Islam is only a comprehensive 
term for a religion that is three-fold in character. Properly 
divided it stands thus, Islam, Ima4n and Ishan. Isla4m is an 
exposition of the tenets of the faith—the ritual of the religion, 
that upon which its whole outward fabric rests; Iman is an 
exposition of its dialectics ; and Ishan treats of the philosophy of 
Islam. 

Naturally, Islam is that division of the religion which is 
more generally known, for it is the aspect which appeals to the 
multitude, ever seeking attachment to form and ceremony, wish- 
ing for something external on which to fasten their faith. And 
here one’s insight into Islamic Theosophy begins, for it is in this 
triplicate form of Islam, the term being used in its wider sense, 
that its special claim for Theosophical study lies. Here is a 
religion carefully divided into stages, each leading upward to the 
other, the whole so beautifully fashioned that no break can ensue 
in the chain of reasoning, from simple to subtle, as the mind of 
the devotee expands. First is taught the simple faith, and the 
rules by which that faith is to be exercised, much regard being 
paid to outward appearances, but the key-note to the religion, 
that of the Unity of God, being insisted on always, and by 
prayers and other religious practices the purification of the desires 
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and the exaltation of the soul is begun, thus paving the way for 
the further illumination, when the first lesson shall have been 
taken to heart ; then the logic, that the believer, having become 
strong in faith, and purer in desire, may thoroughly understand 
the argument on which the fabric of his religion is based and be 
able to explain it to others, in this way strengthening his own 
mind for the next stage; and lastly the philosophy, that he may 
transcend the simpler teaching and learn by meditation, by 
concentration, of Truth, unveiled. 

Thus we see a ladder of learning provided, which all must 
climb, one that is as necessary for him who is now on the topmost 
rung, as for him who is still on the lowest, slowly but surely 
learning the way torise. Is not this Theosophy? Is not this 
the manner in which the Masters have ever insisted on the 
teachings being given out? Truly it is, and in the three-fold 
aspect of Islim we mark the wisdom of its great Founder and we 
bow the knee to that wise and just Beneficence from whom such 
wisdom flows at all times. 

But if inits outward form such marked Theosophical teach- 
ing is found in Islam, more substantial will be found the impress 
of Thecsophy thereon as one proceeds to the inner teaching, the 
existence of which so many Mussulmans deny. Some dispute 
the actual teaching, others deny that it is esoteric and see in it 
nothing beyond the literal statement. The first are merely the 
children of Islam, those whose minds have not yet broadened, so 
that they can take a firm, fast grip of things as they are and not 
as they imagine them to be; the others bear the same relation to 
Islam as the orthodox priest sometimes bears to Christianity ; they 
are men who are making a living by professing to teach religion, 
born Brahmans, not made, as the Hindu would say, and being 
unspiritual, grasping at the shadow, and that only, they fail to 
perceive the substance. It would be too laborious, from their 
point of view, to go deeply into things, to probe beneath the 
surface, and to attempt to read into sentences their real meaning ; 
besides, to do so thoroughly, they would need the spirit which 
illumines and makes clear all things to him who cultivates it, the 
spirit which within them is all but dead, despite the semblance of 
its presence they affect, to preserve their authority. They are 
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blind, how then can they be leaders of the blind? The answer 
is provided by the disreputable condition in which Islam finds 
itself to-day. Pleasing it is to note that by no means all the 
teachers of Islam are lacking in spirituality, that there are some 
earnest workers who still proclaim in all sincerity those great 
truths the Prophet enunciated thirteen hundred years ago, and 
with them lies Isl4m’s future. 

The inner teaching of Islam may be gathered up into one 
comprehensive term, Tasawuff, literally, philosophy ; Tasawuff is 
the philosophy of Islam. The term did not come into use until 
the second century of the Hejira, and it was then used, it is said, 
with reference to Abdul Hashim-as-Saad bin Ahmed, who is 
known as the first Moslem philosopher. In the Quran and the 
Hadis the philosophy of Islam is to be found, the Quran being to 
the Mussulman the Word of God, spoken by the Prophet 
Mohammed, the Hadis the verbal discourses and decisions, or 
acts of the Prophet, or those of his disciples, who were known as 
“companions,” Tabai, and ‘‘companions’ companions,” Tabi- 
Tabayins. Of these Hadis there are held to be eighty different 
kinds; there is a great number, indeed it is difficult to givea 
correct estimate thereof, and it should be borne in mind that 
some of these discourses originated in Mohammed’s time, and 
others later but all come from the secret teaching given out by 
the Prophet to his “companions” and by them transmitted 
orally to their descendants, who are known to-day as Siifis, 
mostly, and who, in some Moslem circles, are viewed as heretics. 
The philosophy of Islam is not in the hands of the Sifis only, it 
is known to many orthodox Mussulmans, but the difference lies 
in its interpretation, for whereas amongst the former the lamp of 
learning, fed by the spirit from within, has always been kept 
burning, amongst the latter it has been allowed to die out well- 
nigh, and on the mystic nature of the teachings of their great 
Prophet it sheds now but little light. 

In consequence, many passages of the Quran capable of a 
very lofty interpretation, in fact quite Theosophical in character, 
and Hadis also, are by no means fully understood by Islamic 
Orthodoxy; their philosophy is unrevealed and their esoteric 
value is denied. Taking the Qur4n first, in Chapter ii., Suratul- 
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Baqr, 128, we find the following sentence: ‘‘ For God is in the 
East and the West, so wherever thou turnest thy face, there is 
the essence of God.” And in Chapter v., Suratul-Nisa, 116: 
‘Really God surrounds everything.’”’ These passages afford an 
indication of the exalted nature of Mohammed’s teaching 
regarding Divinity—the Omnipresence. 

In other verses the eternal existence of God is pourtrayed. 
For instance, in Chapter xxvii., Suratul-Rahman, 26: “‘ He is 
the first and last—the apparent and the real—and He knows 
everything. . . . Whatever remains of existing things will 
be annihilated, but the Face of the Lord thy God with His 
Glory and Mercy will remain.” Here is a conception quite 
Vedantic in character. A pair of opposites is set up, on the one 
hand Rub, the Creator, and on the other hand abd, the created, 
and it is shown that abd is only an emanation from Rub, that 
it is illusion and that Rub alone is eternal, and that to exist 
eternally, to Rud all abd must return. Some orthodox Mussulmans 
give a very different interpretation, however. They claim that 
Mohammed sought to show the measureless gap between God 
and man, Creator and created, and they quote this passage to 
prove that man cannot become God; but the Sdfi never falls 
into such gross error, intuition aids him in reading the great 
truth aright. 

Another illuminative verse is to be found in Chapter xxx., 
Suratul-Alk, 30: ‘‘ He taught with the Pen what man did not 
know,” which refers to spiritual or subjective knowledge, as 
compared with objective knowledge; for in various places the 
Pen is mentioned as a mystic term for absolute reason, knowledge 
which comes only through the Grace of God. 

Then occur such passages as: ‘‘ Whoever is blind in this 
world will be blind in the world to come, and it is he who has lost 
his way.” (Chapter xv., Surat Ban-i-Israil, 70.) 

‘* Thou didst not throw a handful of gravel when thou didst 
throw it, but God threw it.” (Chapter viii., Surai-Anfal, 18.) 

‘* We shall shew them our signs both in the horizon and in 
their individualities.” (Chapter xxv., Surai-Hum-ul-Sijida, 43.) 

All these texts of the Quran go to prove the inspired 
character of the work—of the man who wrote it—and the 
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high standard of the knowledge it contains, the value of which 
standard every Theosophist can perceive for himself. 

And now take the Hadis. In these one discovers such help- 
ful verses as the following : ‘I became ill (saith God) why didst 
thou not enquire after Me; I became hungry, why didst thou not 
feed Me; I begged of thee, why didst thou not give Me?” 
(Murfu Mutasil, Chapter Ayadat-ul-Mariz, p. 126.) 

“Verily the creation of spirits is by God. Their forms are 
like the forms of their bodies.” (Kimiya-i-Saadut, p. 26.) 

“I am from the Light of God and true believers are from my 
light. . . . . What God created in the beginning was my 
soul.” (Ihyaul-Ulum, Book IIL, p. 15.) 

“T was a hidden treasure and loved to know Myself and so I 
created khalk (creation) to know Myself.” 

Here, also, it is easy for the student to discover the intui- 
tional character of these verses written by the various disciples 
of the Prophet. Khaja Khan, a well-known writer on Islamic 
philosophy, to whom the writer is indebted for much valuable 
information thereof, says that in the Prophet’s time there were 
“companions” who applied themselves to learning the esoteric 
meaning of Islim and those who were content with its exoteric 
teaching, and among the former he mentions the four Khalifs 
and Hazrath Ali, who was styled the ‘‘ Door,” whilst the Master, 
Mohammed, styled himself the ‘“‘ City of Knowledge.” The 
* Door” and the “‘ City of Knowledge,” these are far more than 
mere terms to Theosophists, who know of their mystic interpre- 
tation, and having discovered such terms applied by Mohammed 
to his teaching and to his disciples, one feels that one is certainly 
on the right track in searching Islamic tenets for traces therein 
of Theosophical knowledge. 

Many are those traces. Starting from the fountain-head— 
from the ‘‘ City of Knowledge ”—a flood of wisdom issuing thence 
is found which permeates all with which it comes into contact. 
An inner school of thought is established by the Prophet, where- 
in laws are enunciated for the guidance of present and future 
worshippers within the inner court which shall ever ensure the 
safe custody amongst the chosen few of the “Spirit of Islam,” 


that torch of learning whose fire shall never be quenched. Too 
4 
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sacred are many of the truths the World-Teachers have to tell 
to be entrusted to writing, they are transmitted by word of mouth 
and repeated from father to son, and so forth, adown the genera- 
tions. In Mohammed’s time scarcely any esoteric teaching was 
made known by means of literature, but the seed was deeply 
sown in the minds of the disciples who were ready to receive it, 
and long ere the Master passes to rest we note an abundant 
harvest. And what is the result of that teaching? The philo- 
sophy of Islam, at the present day even, unknown to the many, as 
is the case with all religions, but known tothe few, from whom in 
the course of time it shall spread, diffusing its streams of know- 
ledge amongst the multitude, raising the standard of Islam, 
restoring the old-time purity of its teachings and aiding the 
mighty onward sweep of spiritual evolution. 

The philosophy of Islam, or rather the philosophy of Islam 
rightly interpreted,is the theosophy of Islam. It teaches that the 
essence of creation is all one of the Created and the Creator. 
The Creator, as long as He is Batin, unmanifested, is the Creator, 
but when He becomes Z4/ir, manifested, and assumes limita- 
tions, He becomes the Created, or, at least, an aspect of Him 
becomes ‘‘ limited,” and it likens the Zahir to a drop travelling 
from the bottom of the ocean; the nearer the shore it gets, the 
more individualised does it become, and it assumes all shapes 
and limitations and wrongly considers itself as a separate entity 
from the ocean. Compare this with the Hindu idea of the Parent 
Flame and the sparks, and note how analogous is the simile; 
the spark in the cold clay, the drop of water nearing the land, 
both more or less becoming estranged from the parent—a falling 
from spirit into matter, materiality. The philosophy also tells us 
that there is no addition to or subtraction from the Divine 
Essence; it is the same. 

First there is Unity; in this stage God is ‘* without the con- 
dition of anything,” and of Him thus, man cannot conceive, He 
is in the state of Ahdtyat, that in which the imagination cannot 
be exercised. 

And then comes the awakening of His Love for Himself, 
the wish to be known, and the consequent awakening of His 
attributes. This is the stage of Wahddt; and now four relations 
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are found, Vajud, Essence, I/m, Knowledge of self, Nir, Light 
and Shahud, Observation of self. God becomes conscious— 
“Tam that lam”; His essence is now His being, His knowing 
is His knowledge, His light His consciousness, His Ego; and 
becoming conscious of Himself, He observes Himself. These 
four attributes are not differentiated, the one is the other. 

Then comes the third stage, Barzakh, or Partition, when the 
attributes are differentiated and the Essence becomes existence, 
Self-knowledge becomes knowledge of attributes, or Love; Light 
becomes Desire and Shahud Power. Three other attributes, 
those of hearing, sight and speech, are awakened and these 
complete the seven primary attributes of God. 

The fourth stage, that of Alam-i-amr, or World of Action, is 
that of manifestation. When God wishes any of His Names to 
be expressed, He addresses it (desires it to be manifested) and it 
becomes manifested, and the relation that exists between the 
Bdtin and the Zdhir of each Name (the unmanifested and the 
manifested state) is Nafs-7-Rahmani, or the Holy Ghost. And so, 
by addressing His Names, the work of creation proceeds. 

The first Name manifested was that of Badi, the Master 
Builder, or the great Artisan, and forthwith came Absolute 
Reason. Absolute Reason, Afl-i-kul, servant, marbib, of the 
Name Bad1, saw its own potentialities and prayed for a com- 
panion, whereupon the Name “ First Cause’”’ came into activity 
and manifested Absolute Individuality, Nwfs-t-kul. Under this 
conjunction of Absolute Reason and Absolute Individuality, the 
Name Batin came into activity and manifested Absolute Nature 
and Noumenon, and the manifestation of the name Zahir was as 
Absolute Form. Eleven other Names came into activity and 
manifested the eleven skies, which are forms ; the Name “ Living ”’ 
manifested the sphere of air, ‘‘ Life-giving,” water, ‘‘ Life-taking,” 
earth, ‘‘ Beloved,” minerals, ‘‘ Providence,” vegetation, and then 
man, the manifestation of all the collective attributes, Rafiv-l- 
durjat, came forth, the microcosm of the macrocosm. 

Thus man is the manifestation of the collective Names of 
God, and he is the highest point of His creation. In all there 
are twenty-eight Names of God pertaining to creation; the first 
six manifest as the spiritual world, the next eleven as the world 
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of form, and the remaining eleven as the world of matter. So 
long as the Names are unmanifested they are in His knowledge, 
they are Rub, Lords, but when they are manifested they become 
marbib, servants, and worship their own Rud, or the particular 
Name of which it is a manifestation, and man, the manifestation 
of the collective Names, worships his own Rub, God, who is the 
possessor of all the Names. 

All forms, as they exist in the knowledge of God, where 
they remain the same, whether they are manifested or unmani- 
fested, are termed Ayan-i-sabitha, and when they are manifested 
and become created, they are marbtib, and before each form 
is manifested and takes a mundane shape it must pass through 
the world of spirit, Alam-i-arwah, and the world of form, 
Alam-misal, for spirit grows into form and form into matter. 
When spirit displays weight and cohesion, it becomes mineral ; 
when the mineral displays the faculty of growth, it becomes 
vegetable, possessing the qualities of absorption, assimilation, 
etc.; and when the vegetable displays the power of locomotion it 
becomes animal. Eventually the animal displays understanding 
and becomes man. 

And having reached this point in reasoning, having tracked 
the course of spirit downward through matter, the philosophy 
goes on to map out the ascent from man to God, the upward 
trend of spirit, till its latent potentialities are fully evolved. 
First, man, ignorant of his power, sees through a glass darkly, 
and fails to recognise unity in the midst of diversity. He is dual 
in nature and whilst he remains so, good and bad actions leave 
an impression on his nature, the mzzan, or balance, of the Quran, 
and these must have their effect here and in other worlds. 
Eventually he annihilates self by merging in the Universal Self; 
he has won redemption from limitation, from form, from matter. 

Says the wise Moulana Jelaluddin Roum: 

‘* We have grown like grass often, 

Seven hundred and seventy bodies have we taken. 

From the inorganic we developed into the vegetable kingdom. 

Dying from the vegetable we rose to animal, 

And leaving the animal we became man. 

Then what fear that death will lower us ? 
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The next transition will make us an angel ; 
Then we shall rise again and merge in Infinity. 
Have we not been told that all of us will return unto Him ?” 


Gulshani Raz proceeds in like strain : 


“* Know first how the perfect man is produced, 
From the time he is first engendered. 
He is produced first as inanimate matter, 
Next by the added spirit he is made sentient, 
And acquires the motive powers from the Almighty. 
Next he is made lord of will by the Truth. 
In childhood opens out perception of the world, 
And the temptations of the world act on him. 
When all the particulars are ordered in him, 
He makes his way from these sources to general.” 


Listen also to the venerable Imam Mohamed Ghazzili: 
“You must, therefore, know for truth that by death nothing of 
your real self and of your individual attributes is annihilated. 

You yourself remain individually the same as you are in 


this world. . . . The body is onlya vehicle, or riding animal, 
and it may be changed for another and yet the rider remain the 
same. . . . The human soul is not a substance, or matter, 


since it is indivisible, it is a spiritual tabernacle for the Divine 
Light, the Knowledge of God.” 

And hear the devoted KAbi’a on the house-top, at night, 
gently crying: “O God! MHushed is the day’s noise; with his 
beloved is the lover. But I have Thee for my Lover, and alone 
with Thee I joy.” 

Ah! Here is Theosophy, the Theosophy of Islam, here 
burns the sacred fire lit at the Divine altar measureless ages 
since, nor does that flame of inspiration lack lustre now. Gone 
are the great ones of Islam, but their record has not perished, 
and still in the heart of the Sifi, lineal descendant of the Prophet 
in the spirit, the fire of prophecy burns brightly. Islam shall 
yet awaken to the recognition of Truth in its highest aspect, the 
perfect knowledge, and once again teachers of wisdom shall 
arise amongst her sons, lifting anew the fabric of her devotion to 
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ethereal heights, building in the highest heavens an eternal 
temple dedicated to the worship of the great High God! 


EpwarpD E. Lona, 
(Formerly Editor of the “ Rangoon Tumes.’’) 


A FORGIVENESS 


IT was a day in summer and I stood on a roadway that led over 
a hill and looked at the alien country below me;—a_ pallid 
country, smoke-grimed in parts and hillocked with refuse from 
coal pits; thin, discouraged grass in the fields; trees that were 
racked and twisted; dingy houses; and in the distance a low line of 
hills ; beyond them perhaps the same pale desolation. I thought 
of the “changing loveliness ‘of my own country, mysterious as 
the twilight, tremulous as a white star in the rose of dawn, and 
a pride in its remembered beauty filled me with savage exultation 
and a pitiless scorn of the country below me. 

The road lengthened and led down the hill, and by it hare- 
bells grew; but I did not pause for sake of them—they were 
dust-grimed, and pride had closed my heart ‘to tenderness. 
All that day and through the night pride closed my heart, but 
in the early morning when I opened my window and saw a garden 
that had been lovingly planted with old-world flowers and beyond 
it three beech trees solitary against the sky, I felt ashamed. 
The trees were gaunt and had fought with wind and smoke-dust 
all their lives, yet they had still a graciousness that made me 
think of all the help I ever had from trees, and of the mystery 
of dark branches against a sky of stars, and of the tenderness and 
peace they breathe into the night. Before these three beech trees 
I stood humiliated, the bitterness of tears in my eyes. The alien 
country had not paid back my scorn. 

Humbly I reached out in spirit to a heart infinitely nobler 
than my own. At first there was only blankness; then I felt the 
pulsation of a titanic life. The graciousness of the Gods surged 
about me, and I was forgiven. In that hour a thought came to 
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me; I would go ere I left this land to a place where beauty 
showed itself triumphantly that I might have the memory of it 
always. 

It was a day out of heaven when I started, and a great 
beauty lay on the lake and on the mountains I had come to 
see. I stood in the bow of a steamer and watched each moun- 
tain come close and closer, and then slip past. In my heart 
was a hush of expectation; but each mountain passed—august, 
remote, and unapproachable. 

The steamer drew up by a little pier at the head of the lake 
and I wandered away by myself; perhaps in the touch of the 
earth there would be magic. I sat down near a mountain that 
was shaped like a mountain in my own country and waited. I 
waited till the steamer hooted and rang starting bells. Then I 
rose. There had been no sign; yet because of the likeness this 
mountain bore to one that, flamed with beauty and divine life, I 
said to it in farewell the rune of praise and blessing I would have 
said to that other. 

I hurried on board and the steamer bustled away. Before 
me rose the mountains rank on rank—august, remote, and unap- 
proachable; behind me was the mountain I had blessed—unap- 
proachable too. The paddle-wheels made a churning sound ; a 
bird wheeled in mid-air; and a long white trail spread itself in 
the water. 

Suddenly there was a glory about me and within me, a 

splendour, subtle as light, sweeter than all sweet sounds, 
mysterious as love, strong as immortal life. It was the moun- 
tain I had left sending me a blessing. Swift as a signal-fire 
runs from cresset to cresset, the sign ran from mountain to 
mountain and each as I passed sent [me a gift—a flash of self- 
revelation, a glory that differed as the glory of one God differs 
from that of another. 
f. It was royal largess indeed ; and royal, henceforth and for- 
ever, is that alien country to me and all alien countries, for I 
have learned through a forgiveness that the Lords of Life reach 
hands of benediction everywhere and all countries are sacred. 


ELLA YOUNG. 
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THE > MYTHOS: INV IRE DA 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 71) 


COMMENTARY 


(1) Cuchulainn: The journey of Cuchulainn (one among many 
Irish Myth-journeys) bears every indication of a Redemption-Myth. 
Parallels in other Mythologies will suggest themselves to the student. 
As we shall have occasion later to deal more fully with Cuchulainn as 
a personification, it will be sufficient to state here that the main 
incidents in his adventures, as well as his genealogy, birth, death, 
character, appearance, and adornment, will establish his place not 
merely as fortissimus heros of the Ancient Celts, but as an expression of 
the Logos, aspected on various planes as universal, cosmological, 
planetary, and microcosmical. 

(2) Eochu Rond: ‘King of Ui Maine and one of the Firbolg 
race.”? Ui Maine (modern Hy-many) means ‘the descendants of 
Maine,” the words becoming associated with the territory occupied by 
them. Irish Mythology speaks of seven chiefs of the name of Maine, 
and connects their ancestry with Medb and Ailill, queen and king of 
Connact. Sun-Mythologists unite in interpreting the latter, and the 
Firbolgs, as personifications of Darkness. They are the foes of the 
Tuatha De Danann (interpreted as representatives of the Powers of 
Light), from whom Cuchulainn was, according to some stories, 
descended. Students of the ideal will find little difficulty in lifting the 
ancestry of Maine to a plane above. the historic, and perceiving in the 
King of his posterity the figure of conquest over the various planes 
of man’s nature, a conquest which must be achieved before the eternal 
question may be put which sends the Saviour Soul forth on its Divine 
Quest. 

(3) Dwuil Dermait: Professor Rhys translates the name as the 
‘“‘ Beetle of Forgetfulness.” : 


1 O’Curry, Manners and Customs, iii. 106. 
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Jennings! says: ‘‘ The antiquary Pignorius has a beetle crowned 
with the sun and encircled with the serpent,” and H. P. B.* says: 
««The Serpent of Life and Immortality was everywhere symbolised 
as a circle . . . which became the sacred scarabeus of the 
Egyptians . . . called in the Egyptian papyri Khopiroun and 
Khopri from the verb khopron ‘to become.’ ” 

Uniting the symbol of Pignorius with the etymology of the 
scarabzeus, we have an expression of the characteristics of the Monad, 
crowned with Illumination and encircled with Wisdom, yet ever 
“becoming.” And such is the office of Duil Dermait. He stands 
unseen, unheard, outside the story, and, as the one ever becoming, he 
sends his ray through all the planes of his Divine Adventure, through 
the island of silver and bronze to the ‘‘ uttermost isle,’’ where his 
Three Sons—his Jivatma on the human plane—are incaptivity. The 
wife of the ruler of the second island is the daughter of Duil Dermait, 
while one of the principal personages on the third island is described 
as “ brother of the children of Duil Dermait’s father.” But these we 
shall consider as they take their places in the story. 

(4) Loeg: Asa later detailed treatment of the stories centralised 
around Cuchulainn will necessarily involve a full consideration of the 
Mythic import of his friend and charioteer, I shall only state here that 
in the Myth under present consideration he stands as Buddhi to Atma. 
According to our story his parents and family dwelt on the first island, 
and the connection will appear when we consider that island. As 
spy for Cuchulainn to the island where dwelt the Goddess Fand,* he 
fulfils the function of the Wisdom aspect of the Immortal Triad in 
action, “the Sixth Principle, or Divine Intellectual Soul, Buddhi,” 
as H. P. B. calls Krishna, charioteer to the Prince of India.‘ 

(5) Lugaid: As son of Fergus Fairge (of Ocean—the Water 
World) the place of Lugaid as third in the Triad is at once discernible. 
As Higher Manas, he is friend and foster-son (in some stories, son) of 
Cuchulainn. To him Cuchulainn made over the wife which Cuchulainn 
had won by conquest. By conquest again Cuchulainn became the hus- 
band of Lugaid’s mother: a cyclic operation which we shall consider 
more fully later, but which figures the interchange between the Higher 
and Lower Manasand the planes above and below. The dual nature 
of Lugaid is set forth in his dual parentage, for not only is he son of 
Fergus of Ocean, child of the world of the sea-waters, but also son of 


1 Rosicrucians, 2 S.D., ii. 582. 
3 As told in another myth. 47S... 11, 322, footnote. 
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three terrible Gods of Darkness and the Horrible Sisters of Medb.? 
Further, from being the friend of Cuchulainn he became his foe (some 
stories say, his slayer), and the admixture of {the Kamic and Manasic 
elements in his nature is clearly shown in his appellation ‘‘ Lugaid of 
the Red Stripes.” 

(6) The King of Alba’s Son: Bearing in mind the identity of the 
Land of the Quest with Hades, as insisted upon by Rhys, the action of 
the King of Alba’s son in giving Cuchulainn his boat wherein he 
might reach ‘“‘ Hades,” recalls the office of Mercury as conductor of the 
Dead. But there is a further link with Mercury. H. P. B.* equates 
Agni, Indra, Karttikeya, Apollo and Michael as one. Now Kartti- 
keya, the leader of the Siddhas (Nirmanakayas, “spirits of great 
sages from spheres on a higher plane than our own”), is called the 
speay-holdey. And Michael (synonymous with Karttikeya) is a synonym 
for Mercury. Moreover, Michael (together with Jehovah) was called 
a “Guide of Israel,” and {Mercury (Hermes) ‘the trainer of the 
Christs.” So far, then, as extraneous authority is concerned, we have 
in the King of Alba’s son an Irish Hermes-Karttikeya-Michael. An 
interior examination of the relationship thus suggested knits up the 
threads, and places the allocation of the office of the Prince on a sure 
esoteric basis. Observe, first, that Karttikeya is the leader of the 
hierarchy of Saviour-souls, who make “ the great sacrifice” on behalf 
of humanity. Note they belong to higher spheres than ours, in fact 
to another evolution. And so he who relinquishes his vehicle to 
Cuchulainn, while bringing tribute to the same king as Cuchulainn 
served, belonged to a different nation, belonged to a country whose 
place was in ‘the geography of the other world’*—but not Hades, 
the battle-ground of the Son of Man. Further, we learn from the 
conclusion of the story that the place of Cuchulainn at the Court of 
Ulster was worthily filled by the King of Alba’s Son, so worthily 
that when Cuchulainn returned from his quest he found his rations of 
ale and food served as usual. All this appears to be a shadowing 
forth of the function ofthe Causal Body, here dually expressed as (a) 
the vehicle of the microcosmic Brahma, the ‘‘ Hansa (Swan) of the 
temporary deity’ or personal God of the microcosmic system, the 
vehicle in which the Atma-Buddhi-Manas (Cuchulainn-Loeg-Lugaid) 
are set afloat on the Ocean of Ether, the Atmic plane®; and (8) per- 


1 See §2 above. olny Des | bay elo 8 S.D., tl O7as 
4 Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 449. 5S. D), 4.100: 
Annie Besant, A Study in Consciousness. 
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sonified, from the point of view of manifestation, as the ‘‘ Angel of 
the Presence” filling the place of the manifested one at the Court of 
the King: ‘the gold-gleaming Genius, Swan of Everlasting.’ In 
different language, we have here the ‘“ true soul,” the “‘ Fravarshi ” 
of Zarathustra, which H. P. B. refers to as ‘the Ego which reincar- 
nates”’ or, rather, which conveys the Spiritual Triad on its way 
towards incarnation. 

Now the office of the ‘*Genius”’ is that of Illuminator and 
Inspirer. Dwelling in the presence of the Logos (individual, planetary, 
universal, or cosmic, according as the Myth is lifted from plane to 
plane) and holding the bright weapon of the absent one, it is the work 
of the Genius to bear to that absent one the will of the King, and to 
goad him into obedience thereto. It is the glorious office of the 
Genius to reflect the rays of the unseen and eternal Sun (the 
Monad) to the darkest recesses of the seen and temporal earth (the 
shadow in manifestation), for none can behold the Glory of the Light 
unveiled and live, to heal and to restore ‘sight to the immortal eyes 
now darkened in the flesh, and to interpret by Divine Intuition the 
Riddle of the Sphinx. Thus he is at once KArttikeya, the sword- 
holder ; Mercury-Hermes, the Messenger of Jupiter, the Interpreter, 
the Sight-restorer; and Michael, “ the translator of the invisible into 
the visible.’”*® It is hardly necessary to point out that the Genius 
here spoken of is not of the order of Genii or Elementals. To these 
‘“the reasonable part of the Soul is not subject,” it ‘* being designed 
for the reception of the God who enlightens it with a sunny ray.’ 
Now the God here referred to is “‘ often the incarnation of a God or 
highly spiritual Dhyan Chohan in him, besides the presence of his 
own SeventhfPrinciple.”* In other words, the Triad on the human 
plane (the Three Sons of Duil Dermait) held captive in the 
quaternary, owe their release to the operation of their seventh 
principle, Cuchulainn, who has behind him®the King of Alba’s Son. 
Thus the Genius here and elsewhere referred to, is of the order of 
Deity, not of “‘ Nature,” one with “the Mazdean Mithra, the Genius 
or God . . . perpetual companionof the Sunof Wisdom, . . 
the leader and evocator of souls, . . . golden-coloured Mercury.” 

A final consideration presents ‘itself. The boat lent to Cuchu- 
lainn was the property of a stranger. In the All there are neither 
friends nor strangers ; but in the manifesting of the One as the many, 
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differentiations arise. Hence are orders and hierarchies. And this 
ancient myth bears with it the teaching that, as the Barishad Pitris 
gave to men their bodies, as the Manasaptitras imparted :mind, so 
did the glorious Hierarchy of the Geniuses—the Gleaming Swans of 
the Third Life-Wave'—give of the Divine Substance of their bodies 
to be for men the treasure-houses of knowledge gathered in successive 
incarnations. To fulfil perfectly this Divine office they themselves 
had necessarily evolved, it may be in other Manvantaras, it may be in 
other systems, to the utmost point of man’s possible evolution. So at 
the end will the Genius be found waiting to hand over to the returned 
one his rightful inheritance ; waiting to meet ‘‘ Abraham returning from 
the slaughter of the kings,” and to receive as a reward—as a contribu- 
tion to his own evolution—“ a tenth part of the spoils”; he who is 
veritably the ‘‘ King of Peace” and ‘ Priest forever after the order of 
Melchizedec.’” 

(7) The First Island: The key to the significance of the Island 
of Silver and Bronze will, I think, be found in its affinity to Loeg 
as the home of his parents. 

It is his native place: the Buddhic plane, ramparted with the 
symbolical metal of Wisdom. To it Loeg is made welcome for 
the sake of his aged parents, who constitute the link between himself 
as an aspect of the Three in One: Wisdom formulate, and the 
Archetypal realm of Wisdom in potentia, before its admixture with the 
Manasic element represented by the dual-natured bronze. In the 
palisade of bronze and in the “ findruiney” (a composite of silver 
and bronze) which entered into the decoration of the island, we have, 
therefore, a clear indication of the ‘‘ ascending arc” as the ‘ period ” 
of the story in one of its readings. On this arc the last becomes the 
first: Manas, last of the Triad in order of the outgoing, becomes the 
first in order of the indrawal ; and Atmé, first in the descent, becomes 
last in the ascent, and can only make that ascent through the instru- 
mentality of Manas. In other words, cognition is by the mind; hence 
Cuchulainn is ‘‘ welcomed ” for the sake of Lugaid to the Island of 
Silver and Bronze. Further, as Manas Higher and Lower, Lugaid 
is the connecting link between the One and the Many, between the 
Unmanifest and the Manifest. By him the ascending ‘‘ Shadow” is 
made known to the descending ‘“‘Flame.” He is the dyad which, as 
Proclus says, ‘‘is the medium between unity and number,” for which 
reason the dyad was called Eros, Love, a name suggesting the already 
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mentioned Kamic element in the nature of Lugaid. Transferring 
these characteristics of the personification to the plane of his affinity, 
we see in the palisade of bronze the suggestion of differentiation; the 
point in the so-called ‘‘ descent of the Monad,” where the transition 
is made from the a-riipa to the vipa levels, from abstract formless soul- 
substance to relatively concrete mental-substance. And thus, in his 
aspects as Loeg (Wisdom), and Lugaid (Activity), Cuchulainn (the 
Will) is made manifest in the cosmic and microcosmic heavens. 

(8) The Second Island: Rhys argues identity between the Irish 
Achtlann and the Welsh Ochren and Achren.*’ As an etymological 
afterthought he sees a possible alternative connection with the Welsh 
Aethlenn, said to have disappeared in the sea. Esoterically they are 
one and the same, both being of the race of the High Gods, and 
immersed in or bound to the relative limitations of the World of 
Waters, which world, as dealt with in the Myth before us, embraces 
all that region lying between the abstract and the concrete, between 
the purely spiritual and the purely material, variously called the 
planes mental, astral, occult, magnetic. 

The identity of Achtlann and Achren is further shown in the 
esoteric relation between Condla Coel Corrbac, husband of Achtlann, 
and Bran, an associate of Achren. Like Condla, Bran is of titanic 
proportions, and in the habit of lying full length across waters. The 
story of his wading among his fleet to Ireland to avenge the wrongs 
of his sister has many points of affinity with the story of the expedi- 
tion of the Welsh Gwydion to Caer Sidi, ‘‘a country wnder the world 
of waters.”? Now, Achtlann is the daughter of Duil Dermait, the 
reflection (negative) of the Monad as it passes through the plane of 
the waters to the plane of manifestation, where, as the three sons 
(masculine, positive) it is made captive in the ‘strong prison” of 
Echaid Glas. As daughter of Duil Dermait, Achtlann is kin, there- 
fore, to the Voyaging Triad ; indeed is she not but a negative synthesis 
of them, as they and she are but aspects of the indivisible One from 
whom the cosmic and the microcosmic universe have come forth ? 
Hence, she goes with her own as they proceed on the Eternal Quest. 
‘‘She is Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu; she is Gauri, the bride of 
Shiva; she is Sarasvati, ‘the watery,’ the wife of Brahma, because 
the three Gods and Goddesses are one under three aspects.’* As 
with Achtlann, so with Condla. His sister is Branwen, daughter 
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of Llyr, ‘‘Lord of Ocean.” He is, therefore, of Divine lineage, 
hough ranking lower than his wife. Thus they are perfectly mated 
for the purpose of the Divine Will: she as spirit, he as sub- 
stance ; she as latent light, he as vibrating fire; she as the ‘* peace of 
God,” he as the “ Divine discontent.” She the Intuition purify- 
ing the Intellect, for which reason she combs out his hair as the 
Voyagers approach the island. ‘The lord of Shri is the moon, 
and she is the wife of Narayana,” says Parashara in the Vishnu 
Purana. Sois Condla the mover on and of the waters (Narayana). 
“Says a commentary: ‘Manas is dual—Lunar in its lower, 
Solar in its upper portion.’”? On the plane of manifestation and 
of soul-consciousness the sun is masculine, the moon feminine. 
How comes it, then, that Achtlann, the feminine, is linked with 
the sun, and Condla, the masculine, with the moon? A complete 
explanation of this apparent contradiction involves a more detailed 
consideration of symbolical figures and methods than we can here 
enter upon. It may suffice for the present to state that the reversal 
throws us back from the plane of the individuate and manifest to the 
plane of the abstract and archetypal, dually aspected in Achtlann and 
Condla as already indicated. Now this abstract must be made 
individuate, this unconscious conscious ; its innermost secret must be 
wrested from it; a universal law and method which is symbolised in 
the Myth before us in the fact that neither Bran (Condla) nor 
Achlend (Achtlann) would yield submission to a conqueror unless 
their names were discovered. No such task, however, was imposed 
on Cuchulainn, Loeg, and Lugaid, when they arrived at the second 
island, because they had passed that way before. They had achieved 
the conquest of all the planes. At this point, therefore, in the Myth, 
we note the crossing of the descending and ascending arcs. 

(9) The Third Island: \We have already seen that this, the third 
and last stage on the outward journey of the Divine Triad, is signifi- 
cant of the plane of manifestation, the universe of matter, the Earth. 
A general corroboration will now be seen in the septenary symbolism 
which marks this part of the story as fully and as clearly as the 
triplicities on the other extra-mundane planes; and also in the 
character and action of the two ‘Giants,’ who bulk larger in the 
story than the Kings and the Princes. The differentiation is clear 
and complete. One (Coirpre) is kin to Duil Dermait (if not actually 
an aspect of him), and kin therefore to the three held in captive by his 
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foe (Eochu Glas) ; one is a personification of the Monadic impulsion, 
the other of the power that binds and hinders; one God, the other 
Satan. Hence in the section following, we find Cuchulainn ranged 
on the side of Coirpre, after having first asserted his power over him; 
the conscious over the ‘“‘ unconscious conscious’; the already regener- 
ate Ego assuming command over the spiritual powers of its own 
being, ere it essays the struggle with the captor of its kin. 

A comparative study of Mythologies yields, so far as the writer is 
concerned, little that is illuminating in regard to Coirpre. Such, how- 
ever, is hardly necessary. His quaint genealogy,’ and his subsequent 
dealings with Cuchulainn, stamp him as one with the Divine. It is 
quite otherwise, however, with Eochu. A very short study provides 
much food for reflection, and excites wonder at the esoteric fulness of 
this ancient and unknown scripture. Rhys, seeking always a refer- 
ence which, out of a mass of solar irrelevancies, may be construed as 
a metaphor of daily or nightly phenomena, marks with emphasis the 
release of the three Sons as figuring the release of the tripartite day 
(morning, noon and evening) from the fetters of night. His intuition 
bas led him as far as his intellect was willing to go, and has led him 
aright. For, of a truth, the three Sons are the Children of Light, 
and their captor the ‘Prince of Darkness,’’—Satan—Saturn— 
called also ‘‘ Lucifer, Son of the Morning.” As Cronus, he im- 
prisoned three ethnological Giants in a dark country; as Saturn he 
guarded the Roman State treasures and bore a pruning-hook and 
sickle. In those ‘‘ suggestive and majestic verses,” as H. P. B. calls 
them, he is thus spoken of: 

Satan is the Minister of God, Lord of the Seven Mansions of Hades. 

He encompasseth with bonds and limits all things. 

Commenting on the inspired utterance from which this quotation 
is taken, H. P. B. notes the identity of the Seven Mansions of Hades 
with the Hindi Saptaloka, the Limbo of Illusion: and this is none 
other than the “strong prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi” of the Welsh 
Mythology, identical with the prison of the three Sons, whose Lord is 
Eochu—Cronus—Satan, the ‘‘ God of this world,’* our Earth, whose 
colour is glas—green. And ‘ he ts one with the Logos,’ Herein lies a 
great mystery, concealed and revealed in this old tale, a mystery 
which the sun-mythologist had under his fingers when he pronounced 

1 Brother of the children of Duil Dermait’s father. 
2 Kingsford-Maitland, The Perfect Way, Appendix, xv. 33, etc. 
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the Dagda—the Father of the Irish Pantheon—to be one with Cronus.? 
We have seen the esoteric identity of Eochu with Saturn; the tran- 
sition from Saturn-Cronus to Dagda is plain. ‘‘ The first and ‘ eldest 
of the Gods in the order of microcosmic evolution,’ he (Saturn, Cronus, 
Dagda, Eochu) is the seventh and last in the order of microcosmic 
emanation.’ But this is not the only connection of the name Eochu 
with the Dagda. Rhys thus brackets the two names: ‘ Eochu 
Ollathair, called the Dagda.’* Other Eochus in the mythology give 
promise of esoteric significances ina later detailed study of “‘ the father 
of the Celtic Gods,’”’ and in view of what has been said above, it will 
hardly now be necessary to do more than say that Eochu Rond and 
Ecchu Glas are one. 

As regards the Daughter of Coirpre, her genealogy removes from 
Cuchulainn’s association with her any suggestion of ‘traffic with 
mortality.” As daughter of him who is “ brother to the children of 
Duil Dermait’s father,” she is of the lineage of the Sons of God. In 
a later study we shall deal in detail with the marital relationships of 
Cuchulainn, noting simply for the present—what has probably been 
apprehended by the student—that Cuchulainn’s obtaining possession 
of the daughter of Coirpre figures his complete possession of his own 
spiritual powers ere he turns them against the foe of Coirpre and the: 
captor of the Sons of Duil Dermait. It represents, as it were, the 
point of convergence at which the Fire takes to itself Flame as vehicle ;, 
at which the Breath finds Voice as medium, and the ‘* Word” is ‘*made 
flesh.” In the conquest of Coirpre and the possession of his daughter 
by Cuchulainn, we have an indication of the Saviour-hood of the 
latter. Already,as Son of Man, he has achieved the victory over the 
sevenfold son of limitation,‘ and from that victory he has acquired the 
‘‘destiny ” to find the answer to the question: ‘* What took the Sons. 
of Duil Dermait out of their own country?” This is the riddle of 
the Universe. Once, a blind thing in the “ procession of fate,” 
stumbling on through the perfectionment of suffering, he has now 
achieved the mastery of consciousness, and has come forth open-eyed 
on the Eternal Quest. Hence he appears as the “ perfect man” of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and in the story before us as the invincible. 
hero. As ‘*Son of Man made perfect,’ Cuchulainn asserts his power 
over the elements that are akin to his own nature, personified, as we 
have seen, in Coirpre; and the full and complete qualification of 
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Cuchulainn for learning the answer to the question is symbolically set 
forth in the hospitality bestowed by Coirpre upon his conqueror, 
culminating in the bestowal of his daughter. 

And, although no answer is given to the question which sent 
Cuchulainn forth (since the hour of all knowledge is not yet) the sub- 
sequent action of this archaic mystery-drama leaves us in no doubt as 
to the effect of the disclosure upon Cuchulainn. He unites his forces 
with Coirpre, and frees the Three Sons of Duil Dermait, who were, 
we now learn for the first time in the story, held captive by Eochu. 

Although we may on a future occasion deal in extenso with 
Cuchulainn as the Celtic Christos, we may here glance at the bearing 
of other mythologies on the office of Cuchulainn as Saviour. We 
have already noted the esoteric identity of Dagda, the Father of the 
Gods, and Eochu, the Celtic Satan. Intuition apprehends the interior 
identity of Cuchulainn and Eochu as well, for verily they are all but 
shadows of the one Great Light, segments of the one great circle, 
interwoven, interpenetrating, indissoluble. But to the intellect some 
tangible evidence for so dark a saying must be given. 

Now the Vanquisher of the Dragon was Michaei;! and Michael 
was Mercury, as we have seen ; and Mercury was Hermes; and Hermes 
was Tat; and Tat, was Set; and Set was Satan.?, Moreover, Cronus, 
Saturn and Melchizedec also are as one.2 Wherefore it was said of 
the Christ when he had overcome the last enemy, and had entered 
‘“‘ within the veil,” not “after the Jaw of a carnal commandment ”’ 
(since Karma was put away), “but after the power of an endless life,”’ 
*‘ Thou art a Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedec.”* So on 
the return of Cuchulainn to his place at the Court of Ulster he found 
his representative, nay, his very self, seated there as was commanded. 

But returning to the story. We have already seen the Three 
Sons to be the Jivatma of the Monad on the physical plane, his 
shadow in the worlds of manifestation, held captive by Saturn 
(Eochu), the ‘‘ Prince of this World.” Esoterically, such interpreta- 
tion is inevitable; but conviction, if such were needed, is afforded by 
a consideration of the ‘‘Three Paramount Prisoners” of Welsh 
Mythology,’ who are inextricably woven with the quest of Cuchu- 
lainn. We have already noted the Welsh rendering of the Myth of 
the Eternal Quest in the story ‘of Gwydion’s voyage to Caer Sidi. 
«Strong was the prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi,” the old story says. 

1 Rev., xii. 7-9. 2 S.D., ii. 398, 8 S.D., ii. 409. 
4 Heb., vi. 20; vii. 16, 17. 5 Celtic Heathendom 
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Reasoning exoterically Rhys shows Gweir to be an aspect of Gwydion. 
The latter he has equated with Lugh, and Lugh is the mythical 
father of Cuchulainn. This would be quite sufficient to stamp the 
first of the Three Sons as Atma on the human plane, even had we 
not the etymological substantiation in the very name, Gweir—word— 
the microcosmic Logos. Associated with Gweir as the Second ‘‘ Para- 
mount Prisoner” is Llfid, one with the Irish Nuada both by their 
common appellation ‘ Silver hand,” and as identified with the building 
of walls, two qualifications which link them with the Buddhic as the 
gathering and conserving aspect of the Indivisible One. Particulary 
is this so in regard to the “ Silver hand,” as we shall see when we 
come to deal, in a future study, with Nuada and his cognates. The 
third ‘‘ Paramount Prisoner” is Mabon, a mighty hunter who had a 
wonderful hound, and rode a steed as swift as a wave of the sea— 
characteristics of Activity which, together with figures allied to uni- 
versal symbolism, mark him as the representative of the Manasic 
principle. Here, then, we have the Microcosmic Triad; the Creator 
(Will), Preserver (Wall-builder), Destroyer (Hunter), held in the 
prison of limitation on the ‘‘ uttermost isle” and outermost circle in 
this our universe and for this our Manvantara. 

To free this Triad from the bondage of matter, Cuchulainn goes 
forth and engages in the one and only battle that is waged under the 
stars: the mystic battle of God against God for God. For truly has 
it been said: ‘‘ Twain are the Armies of God: in Heaven the Hosts 
of Michael; in the ‘Abyss the Legions of Satan. These are the 
unmanifest and the manifest ; the free and the bound. And both are 
the Ministers of the Father, fulfilling the Word Divine.’ 

Thus was consummated the Mystery of the Eternal Sacrifice, 
the universal and the individual immolation of the Christ upon the 
Cross of Manifestation,—for captor and captive, slayer and slain, are 
one. This is the key to the synthesis, and this the light to lighten 
the interpretation. 

James H. Cousins. 
1 Perfect Way, App. xv. 42. 
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Anp God saw everything that He had made, and behold it was very good.— 
Gen., i. 31. 

I form the light and create darkness: I make peace and create evil: I 

the Lord do all these things.—Is., xlv. 7. 
AFTER a period of struggle against a depression that threatened 
at times to paralyse all mental and even bodily activities, I found 
myself one morning in a state which seemed in some dim far-off 
way to be a reflection of the Supreme Content implied in the 
words of the first of these verses. 

For some time my waking consciousness had been concern- 
ing itself at odd moments with the mystery of the Asuras, and a 
few days before I had re-read and accepted as reasonable, as far as 
unaided intellect went, the ancient teaching as to the twin spirits 
of Light and Darkness, the two poles of the One. This content 
was, however, something quite different from the attitude then 
taken ; it was almost a new experience or perhaps an intensifica- 
tion of a rarely recurring frame of mind. We may bravely face 
the disagreeable when inevitable, or, like Mark Tapley, seek it 
so as to enjoy the subtler pleasure of coming out “ strong,”’ but, 
as a rule, we prefer to think of the pleasant side of things. 

Just then, however, all seemed “ very good,” and a strong 
wave of gratitude and of appreciation of the disagreeable, the 
aggravating, the dark and sorrowful side of things swept over 
me, and I longed for the tongue of the poet so as to sing praises 
to my beloved. 

He who succeeds in lifting veil after veil of the Spirit of 
Light, Goodness and Beauty, however dazzling be the vision, is 
prepared for it in some measure, but to find somewhat unex- 
pectedly Light under Darkness, Beauty in Deformity, Joy in 
Sorrow, has an effect so intoxicating, that it is only kept in check 
by the thought that in a short time—a week—a day—a few 
minutes even—the vision will fade, leaving only a vague 
remembrance, but still a remembrance, to help one to gaze 
unflinchingly at the dark veil that disguises the Glory within. 
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Railway travelling is not generally in my case conducive to 
thought, but as I was being whirled along to my destination, where 
I was to spend the day with some good friends who, without in the 
least intending it, would I thought very likely help to dissipate 
that content, would make me doubt if I had ever seen the vision 
and think me mad, to say the least of it, could they divine my 
thoughts, I began trying to reconcile their point of view with 
mine. WasI only seeing a little further I wondered? 

The instinct of all that is best in humanity to ally itself with 
the Light forces, is right and true, and all clinging to the Dark 
side degrading and dangerous. Even when we reach a point 
when we cease to turn with loathing from the one pole, and 
dimly realise their unity, when we are ready to take what comes 
from either side, and try at any rate to find it “ very good,”’ He 
who has unveiled Himself, bids us seek Him through His Twin. 
“Turn from me, resist me if you would know me,” He cries. 
‘Fear me, doubt my existence, and I am your enemy. Strive to 
understand me and I will drive you from me ever more rapidly 
along the path which leads to the Two made One.” 

Until the time comes when we can transcend all pairs of 
opposites, are we not ever learning to widen the space between 
those poles and then to annihilate it? Are we at one par- 
ticular stage of our evolution bound by a more or less fixed range 
of contrasts, say L-M, in a wider range A-Z—a limit we cannot 
pass and remain man—and when we succeed in lifting that range 
with its limited contrasts a step higher, are we entrusted with a 
wider range, say K-N? Is the difference between the various 
schemes of evolution within our solar system due to something 
of this kind ? 

Such thoughts as these and others, which have not yet 
reached the stage of expression in words, floated through a brain 
which cannot solve such riddles. How much there is to know, 
to puzzle over, how many so-called facts to add to one’s poor 
store! Verily, “of making many books there is no end, and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh.” I have often felt fasci- 
nated and yet cowed by that demon of learning that lures and 
then devours his victims, but now he does not terrify. I have had 
a peep at him too, and love him for what he is worth; that is all. 
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I fear I am as yet only a butterfly lover, dipping into a page 
here and there in Life’s great book. Not long ago, my fancy was 
caught by the ‘‘ Middle Way.”” What could be wiser, safer, moreto 
be desired? A few days afterwards the remembrance of a former 
love returned—the Trinity of Things. And “in this Trinity 
(as in all others) none is afore or after another, none is greater 
or less than another.” Sattva had been asserting itself, that was 
all; but though worthy of all honour in its own day and time, it 
could not chain my wayward fancy, and I sought another love. 

Have butterflies and children their work in the world of 
thought, I wonder ?—children, who, where all seems so new and 
charming, scarcely know which treasure to choose, who would 
greedily grasp all, if possible; who bother the sages with their 
prattling, and insist in showing off as precious stones some rude 
unpolished pebbles, or sparkling fragments of some common 
thing? Perhaps among the sages there are some so wise, so near 
to the childhood of the next stage, that they have time to listen, 
and may sometimes find that the unskilful seeker has come 
across a jewel after all. 

And as for the busy, fickle insects that bustle about among 
the flowers, what are they doing? Do the Great Gods smile as 
the butterfly-minds dip into the mayavic feast spread out for 
them within Truth’s varied blossoms and fly off to aid in the 
work of propagation? Shall we look upon them as does the 
jealous gardener who shuts them out lest they should mar the 
purity of some bloom he is treasuring as unique—these unconscious 
agents of Maya ever weaving new subtleties ? 

No, let the Great Game go on, and the complexity increase. 
Let us play our parts, whether of child or sage, clown or hero, 
with all our might, drawing aside gladly when we may, so that 
we may the better learn how to fit our part into the great whole. 
When our share in the playing is done we may take our place 
among the audience, and from that vantage point criticise and 
work out a better play. 

I began with the thought of Supreme Content. What is it 
but a rest, a breathing space, when into life there comes an echo 
of the shouting of the Sons of God for Joy, and in the strength 
of that Content a new day is begun ? 1 aR b> 
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ON THE UNITY OF LANGUAGE 


From THE ** Nuova PAROLA ”’ 


THE generalisation made more than half a century ago by Max 
Mueller, by which he grouped all the known languages of the 
world under three principal heads, viz., the Aryan (Indo-European), 
the Semitic and the Turanian or Agglutinative, was not looked 
upon by the Professor as the last word on the subject. His 
researches distinctly pointed to a primitive language spoken by 
and handed down from the progenitors of our race. For Max 
Mueller held to the idea that man had not ascended from the 
savage, but had descended from highly endowed ancestors, and 
in this was at one with the teaching of the Secret Doctrine. This 
belief he had arrived at by the study of Sanskrit and other 
ancient Oriental tongues, which are not only richer in verbal 
expression, but have more highly-evolved grammars with more 
numerous inflections than any modern or Western language. 

Of course the idea did not originate with Max Mueller. It 
was started long ago by Leibnitz and worked out more or less 
by Bopp, Schleicher, Schlegel and other learned grammarians. 
Since then, however, the science of Glossology, to give its not 
too melodious name, has progressed, and the latest researches 
of an Italian savant, Alfredo Trombetti, have confirmed the 
guesses of the pioneers. 

To quote from the introduction to Trombetti’s book (Umita 
ad Origine del Linguaggio): ‘‘The primitive language was 
possessed of a very rich construction which, being inherited by 
the derived languages, became impoverished by phonetic decay, 
which was naturally accompanied by a greater or less loss of 
the original forms, to replace which new formations sprang up.” 

Trombetti further considers it “impossible to find a gram- 
matical concordance between derived and independent lan- 
guages, but it is possible to find an affinity in the primary 
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elements or roots, that is to say, in the material though not 
in the form of the words.” Perhaps, says the writer in the 
Nuova Parola, Dr. Giuliano, we may find links among the older 
nations of America, some legend from the lost Atlantis, which 
will throw further light on the problem not only of language, 
but of anthropology and philosophy generally, thus winning for 
Glossology an important place among the sciences. For the 
question of monogenesis or polygenesis with regard to 
language must affect that also with regard to the human race. 

It appears that Trombetti’s work has been received with 
scorn in certain scientific quarters, as being in conflict with the 
Darwinian theory of evolution, and as favouring the old belief 
in Adam and Eve and the Tower of Babel—in short, if these are 
facts about the origin of language, so much the worse for the 
facts! But this attitude is not new to students of Theosophy. 

E. KISLINGBURY. 
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Now that people are turning their attention to all kinds of 
nature ‘‘cures’”’ to bring them back into some closer contact 
with the Great Mother, it is of interest to re- 
mind ourselves of the ancient Asclepieia or 
temples of Hsculapius and some of the methods 
of healing practised in these ancient hospitals of Greece, which 
were also frequently schools of medicine. The book on this 
subject has so far not been written, but perhaps the recent dis- 
covery of the great Asclepieion or Health Temple of Cos, which 
was the scene of the labours of Hippocrates, may induce some 
competent scholar and knower of medicine to undertake the 
task. The site of the ancient temple is some two miles from 
the modern town of Cos, and its excavation is due to the enthusiasm 
of Dr. Rudolf Herzog of Tiibingen and his fellow labourers. 
Dr. Caton of Liverpool has recently given an instructive lecture 
ou the subject at the Royal Institution, and we append a report 
of The Times of March 3rd for the benefit of our readers. The 
lecturer said : 


The Asclepieion 
of Cos 
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The temple precinct consisted of three terraces arranged in steps on the 
side of the mountain. The lowest of the three, approached by a gateway, or 
propylaea, consisted of a three-sided stoa or portico, about 130 yards long 
by 65 broad, enclosing a quadrangular area, which was probably the 
Palaestra. The eastern side of the portico had adjacent to it an extensive 
series of baths, originally, no doubt, the work of Greek builders, but altered 
and extended in Roman times. A vast number of ancient earthenware pipes 
brought water to the baths and fountains, probably from the spring of 
Hippocrates, and from the celebrated red-water, or iron spring, a couple of 
miles higher up in the mountains. The north side of the quadrangle con- 
tained many rooms, probably employed as consulting-rooms and operating: 
rooms, dispensary, library, and rooms for teaching purposes, for Cos was a 
great medical school. Near the propylaea, or gateway, were large tanks or 
basins, probably for ceremonial ablutions. A portion of the western side 
was devoted to sanitary accommodations. The south side of this great sfoa, 
or quadrangle, consisted of a long buttressed wall supporting the second 
terrace, pierced by certain flights of steps, and presenting several drinking- 
fountains between the buttresses. About the centre of the second terrace 
there stood a huge altar, reminding the visitor of that at Pergamon, though 
onasmaller scale. This was interesting as being the scene of the fourth 
Mime of the Greek poet Herondas. To the west of this altar stood an 
ancient Ionic, prostyle temple, divided into naos and fronaos, On the south 
side of the uaos the floor contained a large rectangular coffer, or cyst, com- 
posed of great slabs of marble, each a foot thick. The coffer was about sft. 
long, 4ft. in breadth, and 3ft.in depth. The massive block which formed 
the lid was pierced in the centre by an aperture about 6in. in diameter. 
Professor Herzog believed this to have been a treasure chamber. The 
extreme difficulty of removing the massive lid in order to deposit or remove 
treasure led Dr. Caton to believe it to have been the ‘‘ Ophision,”’ or home of 
the sacred serpents, from which they emerged when fed by votaries with the 
“ popana,” or cake offerings. Probably also a bronze tripod stood adjacent, 
on which incense and bloodless sacrifices were offered to the god in his ser- 
pent form. This structure, which was probably at an earlier time the 
Temple of Asklepios (before the erection of the great temple on the third 
terrace), may afterwards have been utilised as a thymele, or sacrificing place’ 
to the serpent deities, as probably was the case in the tholos at Epidaurus. 
East of the great altar stood a second temple, the original dedication of 
which was unknown, but in Roman times the Emperors were probably 
worshipped there. It was Doric peripteral. Both temples appeared to be 
not later than the fifth century B.c., but had been reconstructed probably 
after overthrow by earthquake. East of this latter temple extended a long 
irregular building, which may have been partly temple, partly rest or shelter 
houses for the sick. South of the Doric temple was a large exedra, or semi- 
circular seat, similar to those at Epidaurus. South of the Ionic temple was 
a building reconstructed in Roman times, and perhaps intended for a 
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* Lesche ” or for a priest’s house. South of the great altar a broad and lofty 
flight of steps led up to the third or highest terrace. On the summit, facing 
this great stairway, stood the large temple of Asklepios, a Doric peripteral 
structure dating only from the third century B.c. Its dimensions were 
34 yards by 18. On the south, east, and west sides the temple was sur- 
rounded by a great stoa measuring 110 yards by 70. Adjacent to the east 
and west arms of the stoa were buildings which were thought to be the 
abatons, or sleeping places for men and women respectively, where the sick 
spent the night on their couches hoping for illuminating visions from the 
god, for visits from the sacred serpents, and for miraculous healing. They 
were the counter-parts of the abaton at Epidaurus. This curious idea of 
ncubation as a means of healing still survived at Tenos and other Greek 
islands, as Dr. Rouse, of Cambridge, had pointed out. Only the foundations 
of all these buildings existed, but architectural fragments remained, which 
rendered it not difficult to reconstruct in imagination the original fabrics. 
Naturally but few remains had been found of the splendid works of art in 
bronze and marble which once decorated this celebrated place of healing. 
The views from the temple commanding the mountains and plains of Cos, 
the blue Agean, the islands and the hills of Asia Minor, were most striking. 
The sanctuary had no theatre or stadium, those of the town of Cos being 
easily accessible. The sacred grove of cypresses surrounded the upper part 
of the temple on three sides. 
ex 
From Egypt the news of the most recent excavation is of the 


greatest interest. Messrs. Naville and Currelly report, in The 
Times of February 24th, the discovery of a 
The Shrine of ~~ Shrine of Hathor in perfect preservation in 
Hathor at Thebes Ee Pp 
the ruins of the oldest known temple at Thebes, 
belonging to the XIth Dynasty. It is doubtless, as is the case 
with so many monuments of antiquity in Egypt, the reincarnation 
of a still more ancient sacred building, for, as we are told, the 
temple is built on a platform in the middle of which is a great 
block of masonry which may have been the base of a pyramid. 
The new-found Shrine and its contents are of such enormous 
value that a guard of soldiers has been set over them till they can 
be removed to Cairo. The mode of discovery of this priceless 
art treasure from a past of some 4,400 years is described by 
the fortunate excavators as follows: 


This year our efforts have been directed towards the back part of the 
temple ; we wished to see how it ended, and how it was connected with the 
mountain at the end of the amphitheatre of Deir el bahari. In the first part 
of the season Mr. Hall discovered the enclosure wall and found that the 
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enclosure was interrupted by a court or wide avenue, lined on both sides by 
a single row of columns, and directed towards the mountain. The rock had 
been cut open to make way for the’ avenue. 

On the north side of this court, over the enclosure of the old temple, we 
found remains of a shrine of the XVIIIth Dynasty, of the great King 
Thothmes III. 

This building, made of big blocks of sandstone, did not cover a very 
large area, and is badly destroyed. A first encouragement was a fine statue 
of a scribe who lived at the end of the XIXth Dynasty. As this statue was 
quite perfect it seemed to us that it could not be alone. In this respect our 
hopes were deceived ; we found no other statues; but suddenly the removal 
of a few stones revealed to us a chapel covered with sculptures, the colours 
of which are absolutely fresh. It is about roft. long and 5ft. wide. The roof 
is vaulted, painted in blue with yellow stars. This chapel is dedicated to 
Hathor, the goddess of the mountain of the West, who generally has the 
form of acow. The goddess has not left her sanctuary. In the chapelisa 
beautiful cow of life size, in painted limestone, reddish brown with black 
spots. The head, horns, and flanks have evidently been overlaid with gold. 
The neck is adorned with papyrus stems and flowers, as if she were coming 
out of the water. She is suckling a little boy, who is again represented as a 
grown man, under her neck. The cartouche behind the head is that of 
Amenophis II., the son of Thothmes III., whose sculptures cover the walls. 

This is the first time that a goddess has been found undisturbed in her 
sanctuary. Besides, no cow has ever been found of such size and superb 
workmanship. The modelling of the animal is exquisite, and the distinctive 
characters of the Egyptian cattle of the present day are reproduced. The 
statue is uninjured, except for a small piece of the right ear. The cow wears 
the special insignia of the goddess, the lunar disc between the horns sur- 
mounted by two feathers. There is so much life in her head that she appears 
as if about to step out of her sanctuary ; when one approaches the place the 
effect is very striking. This is evidently the scene represented on the 


numerous paintings on linen that have been found in the neighbourhood. 


* 
* * 


THERE are bold men in the Church, and they are taking the laity 
into their confidence by preaching on the housetops what has 
The Dogma of the been hitherto whispered in the secret chambers 

Rise pcectiou eee of their private studies, or apocryphally circu- 

lated in learned language which is not under- 

standed of the people. The following report (from The Daily News 
of February 26th) is in the vulgar tongue of common sense and 
puts directly and forcibly a difficulty that hundreds of thousands 
—indeed, we do not think we should be overstating the case if 
we said millions,—of Christians are faced with—the dogma of the 
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resurrection from the dead of the actual physical body of Jesus. 
This gross materialism they can no longer believe; and now we 
have a courageous cleric telling the people they need not believe 
it, for it is no true doctrine of Christianity but a heresy—like so 
many more materialised dogmas of the spiritual lite that the 
gross literalism of the Ecclesiastical mind has bound as yokes 
upon the necks of the longsuffering faithful. It goes without 
saying that Theosophists without exception have preached the 
same doctrine as the Vicar of Gorleston for all the years of their 
existence, following the example of their predecessors, the Gnostic 
disciples of the Christ. The report of the Rev. Forbes Phillips’ 
pronouncement is as follows: 


Last night, in the course of a musical evening at the Lyceum Theatre, 
the Rev. Forbes Phillips, Vicar of Gorleston, addressed a large audience on 
“The Resurrection—Re-stated.” He claimed that the Church did not re. 
quire him to believe anything more than in a living and personal Saviour, 
who overcame death. It did not require him to believe that He rose again 
from the dead, and that the Christ who appeared after the Resurrection was 
a personality composed of solid flesh, such as his hearers that night saw 
before them in him. 

Fortunately for him St. Paul supported him in his views, or he would 
not be wearing the uniform of a clergyman of the Church of England. In 
his opinion, it was quite clear that the Christ of the Resurrection was a 
spiritual personality, a glorified type of what all men would be one day if 
they remained faithful. There were many he found who held—and held 
violently—that the Resurrection of Christ meant the actual coming forth 
from the tomb of that body which had been mangled and crucified on the 
Cross. That was not the belief of the Church, and to put it forth from the 
pulpit that the bodies of men would rise again in the solid state was a gross 
and stupid blunder. (Hear, hear.) He refused to believe that the Christ 
whom he was called upon to preach in the spirit world was a solid body. 
When he conducted a burial service he was required to read a long passage 
from St. Paul. In that passage St. Paul emphasised the very doctrine for 
using which he was now called upon to resign. 

He might say at once that he had no intention of resigning. (Cheers.) 
Before they could get him out of the Church of England they would have to 
get rid of St. Paul. (Cheers.) In his work as a clergyman he had to visit 
the sick, but what comfort was it to tell a man in the last stage of consump- 
tion that that was the body in which he would appear before his Saviour ? 
He said it was time the Church said what she meant, and for God’s sake let 
them throw overboard useless lumber which was keeping men and women— 
the intelligent ones, at all events—out of the Church. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SERMON ON THE Mount 


A Criticism of Mrs. Besant’s Statement in hey Paper on ‘‘ Eastern and 
Western Ideals,” September number, p. 33. 


Dear SIR, 

I hope that the following remarks may not be taken as an 
adverse criticism of the whole of the interesting paper of Mrs. Besant 
under the above-named title, the general teaching of which, as a 
whole, I am heartily in agreement with. But I cannot refrain from 
writing some words that I feel are necessary, either to elicit from the 
learned author some explanation of her words concerning the Sermon 
on the Mount, or to convince your readers that the position Mrs. 
Besant has taken, in respect to the magnificent generalisation of true 
manhood, true brotherhood, and true citizenship, that Jesus has 
enunciated, is a mistaken one. I sincerely hope that I may find that 
I have misread Mrs. Besant’s words. Mrs. Besant’s ‘‘ view of the 
relativity of ideals” is a profoundly important truth, and one that 
accounts for the many differences in the moral sense and the moral 
code of the races of men, both Eastern and Western. Mrs. Besant 
is speaking of the graduated standards of moral conduct, according to 
the varying positions and environment of men, or to the stage of their 
evolution. She points out that no Eastern sage would lay down 
‘‘one common moral ideal for all,” and she describes the various 
“castes” of Eastern society—the ‘ fighting caste,” the ‘‘ teaching 
caste,” the ‘‘merchant caste,” the ‘peasant caste,’ the ‘artisan 
caste,” and the ‘servant caste.’ In this presentation of moral 
responsibility Mrs. Besant portions out the moral code, in relative or 
graduated standards of morality, to each “caste.” In the case of the 
lower caste, the code of morality is reduced to the minimum. ‘“ The 
other parts of the moral codes will find their accomplishment in lives 
that are yet to be lived.” ‘* We need not try. to compass universal 
perfection in a single life—the most impossible of all impossible tasks. 
Hence the moral code will vary with every stage.” Then she 
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instances the case of an Indian ‘‘ monk,” who adopts the ascetic, 
world-abandoning life of an anchorite, and points out that the 
standard of morality which prompts that step is not binding upon 
other classes of men—the householder, for instance. Now, this is 
very true, but I fail to see that this is at all a case in point. The 
acceptance of poverty and the ascetic mode of life does not involve a 
question of morality, it is purely a matter of expediency. Morality is 
not touched by it; a ‘‘monk” may be a most immoral man, and yet a 
monk, for morality has to do with conduct as concerning right and 
wrong. And if morality is what all the world conceives it to be, the 
right adjustment of conduct in the light of rightness or wrongness, 
then such matters as eating, drinking, clothing, self-denial in habits 
and indulgences of the body, social intercourse, etc., have nothing to do 
with the idea of morality. A man does not need to bea “ monk”? in 
order to be honest, pure, obedient, gentle, forgiving, harmless and 
benevolent. And a householder, a soldier, a teacher, a merchant, 
a servant, a peasant, and an artisan, quite irrespective of his 
‘“‘environment,” his social position, or his ‘‘ evolution,” is as much 
under the moral law as is a ‘*monk.”” The moral law, according to 
the universal conception, is universally binding. Even our cats and 
dogs are punished for stealing, or for misconduct ; they are notoriously 
subject to the sense of guilt or innocence concerning the moral codes, 
and are most conspicuously susceptible of training and discipline as to 
the way they should go. Therefore I would submit to Mrs. Besant 
that her remarks, even if they were not intended to convey such an 
impression as I have suggested, are capable of serious misconstruction. 
I altogether dissent to her generalisation, that, in view of ‘‘ caste,” 
‘‘the moral code will vary with every stage.’’ Whilst having no 
desire to needlessly antagonise a deep principle in relation to evolution, 
on which ‘ caste” is based, I yet feel it pressing upon me urgently to 
protest against the forcing of what appears a most dangerous and 
antinomian mis-application of the principle. At any rate her language 
seems to need considerable modification and explanation, to avoid 
being seriously misundertood. It is quite true that men who live 
their lives out under conditions that almost absolutely debar them 
from rectitude, purity and love, will return in future lives to live and 
accomplish what circumstances or environment have caused them to 
missin this life. (‘Sin ’’ means “ missing the mark ’—dpapria.) But 
that, because of these circumstances, it is to be rightly postulated that 
the moral law was not applicable to, or binding on, these souls, is a 
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statement fallacious and mischievous to mankind. I venture to think 
that, however erroneous is the common presentation of the Christian 
doctrine of the ‘forgiveness of sins,” Theosophy, as generally 
inculcated, fails to perceive the vastness of the real truth that doctrine, 
rightly understood, brings to the world; its comforting and blessed 
message of peace; its stimulus to right living. The natural in- 
tellectual revolt of the mind against the crude idea of Forgiveness and 
Atonement has led to a far swing of the pendulum in the opposite 
direction. 

It is also quite true, and probably what Mrs. Besant means, that 
the moral sense, being subject to the law of evolution, many classes of 
mankind are yet deficient in the moral sense, owing to their infantile 
evolutional conditions. But even with them the moral code of abstract 
righteousness and virtue is equally binding as with the morally adult 
classes of human evolution. Evolutional deficiency of the moral 
sense may be an extenuating circumstance, a good plea for mercy 
before the tribunal of justice, but it is no pretext for the adaptation of 
the moral code to the evolutional state of the individual. The moral 
law must stand good for all classes, or ‘‘ castes,” and all individuals 
alike. For instance, Mrs. Besant’s division of ‘* castes,” in which she 
divides humankind into various classes (according to their avocations 
more than according to their evolution) opens the door to a vast 
amount of abuse. Does Mrs. Besant mean that in, say, the ‘“ mer- 
chant caste,” it is morally right for merchants and financiers to 
pursue the competitive practice of commerce, which is inimical and 
fatal to the brotherhood of man and the principle of love, as required 
by moral law; that it is morally right to carry on business according 
to the unprincipled methods in which business is usually conducted, 
simply on the grounds that they belong to a ‘‘caste”’ in which dis- 
honesty, rivalry, greed and injustice are not reprehensible, because 
the “ merchant class” have not evolved to a higher moral sense; that 
they, as a caste, must await another reincarnation before the moral 
code, in its fuller aspect, becomes binding? Is the thief extenuated, 
or exonerated, because he belongs to a ‘‘caste”’ in which ‘‘ thou 
shalt not steal” does not stand in its moral code? 

I now come to Mrs. Besant’s remarks concerning the Sermon 
onthe Mount. Mrs. Besant first says: “* . . . Thence arises much 
confusion in the Western mind in reading Eastern books, because 
they read, as binding on all, ideals which in the East are related to 
their proper stage of evolution—a doctrine that in the West finds 
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small acceptance.” This is a statement of which there is no dispute, 
an absolutely sound corollary from the Eastern method of inculcating 
esoteric truth, and one with which not a few “‘ modern Christians” 
are familiar, and to which they thoroughly assent. Christ himself 
consistently followed this method of teaching throughout his life. 
He taught the ‘‘ Mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven” in “ para- 
bles,” and gave to his disciples their interpretation. These parables 
had an exotevyic meaning, apart from their esotevic meaning, which made 
them profitable to the general hearer of every ‘‘caste,” but only to 
the instructed and initiated disciples were they the covering of the 
precious esoteric truths and mysteries, and of even deeper significa- 
tions to the more advanced thinkers and initiates. But the Sermon 
on the Mount, alluded to by Mrs. Besant, was not a ‘ parable,” in 
the strict sense of the word, but plain ethical teaching, not conveying 
any double significance, and not to be regarded as applicable to 
special classes, but to all classes. Even if the teaching was beyond 
the comprehension and capacity of many hearers, it was nevertheless 
a message of reform and reconstruction of morality and ethics that 
applied to all sections of the community, a reform and reconstruction 
by the Great Reformer made necessary on account of the utter 
degeneration of the people, and the corruption into which the moral 
law, and the moral sense of mankind, had fallen. According to Mrs. 
Besant, “modern Christian people” err by ‘“‘ throwing broadcast as 
the moral ideal,’ the Sermon on the Mount, because the ‘ideal 
of non-resistance,” inculcated in that discourse, ‘‘applied to the 
ordinary man of the world is impossible, and therefore disregarded.”’ 
Surely Mrs. Besant does not mean that it is a moval and physical 
impossibility for the *‘ ordinary man of the world” to conform to the 
teaching of Jesus? Or, does she mean that it is financially and 
economically impossible? If the latter is what is meant, then all true 
‘‘modern Christian people ” are at one with her, so fay, at any rate. 
But Mrs. Besant cannot be of those that argue that what is 
financially and economically impossible is morally and physically 
impossible. She would be the first to deny association with the 
“* laisser-faive, laisser-allez’’ class of obscurantist economists who pro- 
nounce that ‘as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be,” 
and that the modern economic system is morally right because it is 
impossible financially and economically to alter it. But it is just this 
idea that Mrs. Besant appears to give countenance to. ‘‘ When a 
man like Tolstoy applies it (the Sermon on the Mount) all round, 
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people say that he isacrank. Certainly he is very unwise.” I hold 
no brief for Tolstoy, and possibly he may be “unwise” in some of 
his proposed schemes of reform. But that Tolstoy is ‘‘ very unwise ” 
in this particular point, of applying the Sermon on the Mount 
all round, I strongly dissent. Ay, utterly “‘unwise” according to 
modern economists, modern systems of State-government, of com- 
mercial affairs and the world’s finance. To the “ wise”’ of this world, 
he may bea very child playing with a mathematical puzzle. But in 
the light of the universal moral sense, illumined by all true reformers, 
from Christ to the “‘ Fabian Society,” Tolstoy, in his main principle, 
is right and truly wise—even if it be the ‘“‘ wisdom ”’ of the “‘ babe and 
suckling.” Moreover, Mrs. Besant continues, ‘no State could live 
on such a foundation” as the Sermon on the Mount, ‘false alike 
for the citizen as for the thief.” This is the most damning indictment 
of the State, of citizenship, as well as of the thief. Nothing could be 
stronger to prove the truth of Tolstoy’s position than this remarkable 
utterance of Mrs. Besant. We are all agreed as to the truth of it. 
But not all are agreed as to the reason. Mrs. Besant regards the 
State that cannot live on the foundation of the non-resistance policy 
of Christ and Tolstoy as being in a right position, rightly founded. 
But in so saying, she argues far too much, for the necessary deduc- 
tion is that on the moral code, suitable for Saints, no State could 
live, and, therefore, that no State is founded on the moral code, nor 
subject to the moral law. It becomes a law unto itself. 

Mrs. Besant quotes the late Bishop of Peterborough, who said 
‘that a nation founded on the Sermon on the Mount would very soon 
go to pieces.” This is very ‘much like Jesus appealing to the dictum 
of Caiaphas in support of his teaching on the ‘ traditions and com- 
mandments of men,” which Jesus said were ‘‘ vain.” But even if the 
Bishop held that opinion, it would amount only to the condemnation 
of the nation, and not tothe limitation of the Sermon on the Mount. 
It would be interesting to read the context of the quotation made by 
Mrs. Besant. Possibly the inference drawn from it might suffer some 
modification. If, on such a high authority, it be the fact that a 
‘“‘nation founded on the Sermon on the Mount would soon go to 
pieces,” it is the best proof that such a nation deserves to go to pieces, 
and the best claim the nation could have for reform and reconstruc- 
tion. ‘Is it not a pity,” continues Mrs. Besant, ‘to put the Sermon 
on the Mount as binding on all Christians? For the result is that, 
inasmuch as they know it to be impossible for them? it leads them to 
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profess a belief with the lips which does not guide the life.” The 
result of a State professing to be guided by Jesus, calling itself Chris- 
tian, and admittedly knowing that such a profession is impossible, is 
hypocrisy, undisguised hypocrisy—national hypocrisy. This is Mrs. 
Besant’s indictment of the State and the Nation. It is the exact 
position taken by Tolstoy and all true Social Reformers, from Jesus 
downwards. The State and Nation stand for a general hypocrisy, 
and are self-condemned in the act and habit of, not hypocrisy only, 
but of unrighteousness, immoral practices, and of systems hostile to 
the law of God, the teaching of Jesus, and the higher moral sense. 
If the State cannot live on the foundations of the Sermon on the 
Mount, then it follows that the Saint cannot live on the foundations of the 
State. One or the other must die, must “go to pieces.” And the 
honourable record of the early Church was that the Saints preferred 
to “die,” to “ go te pieces,” than to submit to the system of unrighteous- 
ness, of ‘* Mammon,” on which the systems of the State, of the 
Nation, and of the commercial, the industrial and the social systems 
supported by the State and the Nation, are founded. 

It may be that I have altogether misread Mrs. Besant’s words 
above quoted. I sincerely hope that I have. But if I have done so, 
it pointedly suggests that many others of her readers may have done 
likewise. Mrs. Besant states that ‘no State would live” on the 
foundation of the Sermon on the Mount. I would ask what Mrs. 
Besant means by “living”? Have not the records of national history 
proved that races have come and gone, lived and died, in swift suc- 
cession? And what was the cause of these disappearances of nations ? 
Was it not, in every case, the decadence and degeneration of the 
governing classes, followed by the degeneration of the people? And 
is not all decadence of nations due to moral decay? What is that 
essential element of decay in States that ever, sooner or later, ends in 
death? Is it the effort of the State to live by the Sermon on the 
Mount, by striving after righteousness, uncorruptness, purity, 
honesty; or is it not by departing from these efforts and strivings, 
and resorting to unrighteousness, corruption, impurity, license, 
dishonesty, and excessive self-indulgence? Is not this the canker- 
worm of unrighteousness that eats at the heart of the State, that 
causes its inevitable fall? And would not Mrs. Besant agree that 
when righteousness, truth, purity, worship of God, and devotion to 
the common weal, are established at the foundations of a State and 
a Nation, they will extend their benign influences and forces into the 
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farthest ramifications of the Nation, purify its polity, purge its systems, 
expurgate evil, and perpetuate the life and well-being of a Nation, so 
long as it adheves to these principles ? 

For one thing I am thankful that Mrs. Besant has written these 
words. She has emphasised the fact that the principles upon which 
the systems of this world are founded, by which human polities, one 
and all, are regulated, are wrong, false, and unsound. And no Theo- 
sophical explanation of evolution, of “caste,” of reincarnation (with 
all of which doctrines, I, with many convinced Socialists, are in agree- 
ment) can apply to the existence of wrong, of immorality, of anything 
that is opposed to the first principles, the elementary demands, of the 
moral law, which are recognised and countenanced, if not followed, 
by all intelligent creatures. These Principles of the world-systems, 
which are the foundations of the evil in the State, the Nation, the 
Social system, the Economic, the Industrial, and the Religious 
systems, in the wide world, are summed up in the word so constantly 
on the lips of Jesus—* Mammon,” or ‘the Mammon of Unrighteous- 
ness.” Any methods of reform (and they are many indeed), adopted 
against the evil conditions of our time, are measures taken against 
systems, and all such measures are doomed to failure, or to the aggra- 
vation of the evils. They are tinkering at the corrupt structure of 
Society or Government, and utterly useless whilst the foundation still 
remains as it is, whilst ‘‘Mammon” still continues. This Christ 
recognised, and, instead of attacking systems—the fruits of the 
principles which are the root—he attacked the Principles, he 
exposed the rottenness of the base of the human structure, and, 
tearing away the subtleties of ‘‘ Mammon,” he taught the deep and 
eternal verities of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God and His Righteousness.” 
Viewed from the base, or the structure, of Mammon, his teachings 
are indeed ‘‘impossible,” as Mrs. Besant has truly said. But as I 
understand the Teaching of Jesus, and his whole attitude, even if my 
opinion be in the minority of one, he indubitably meant that the State 
and the Nation, founded upon Mammon, should “die” and “go to 
pteces,” and for this the Chuych was created. The acts of the early 
Church and the Apostles go to show that this was so recognised by 
them. For, according to the testimony of the ‘‘ apocryphal” sayings 
of Jesus contained in that luminous book, published by the Theo- 
sophical Society and translated by Mr. G. R. S. Mead, Pistis Sophia, 
we understand that Jesus commanded his disciples very pointedly in 
the following stringent words: ‘“‘ Renounce the whole world, and all 
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the matter therein, for he who buyeth and selleth therein, he who eateth and 
dvinketh of his own matter, who liveth in his own cares and in his 
own associations, amasses ever fresh matter from his matter, 7m that 
the whole world and all that is therein, and all its associations, are exceed” 
ingly material purgations.’”’ These words, interpreted in the light of 
his sayings recorded in the canonical Gospels, are clear enough as to 
his attitude towards the ‘‘ world.” And if anyone supposes that these 
sayings only apply to the ‘‘ Saint,” or to those that are of a fit evolu- 
tional ‘‘caste,” let him remember that these words are addressed to 
his Disciples, as his Apostles, or Messengers, who were told, “ the 
human vace hath need of them (the ‘ purifying mysteries’), for men are 
purgations of matter. For this cause, therefore, preach unto the human 
vace, saying, Renounce the whole world,” etc. 
Yours truly, 
H. E. Sampson, 
Rector of St. Thomas’, Turks Islands, W.I. 


‘¢ AstRAL ReEcorpDsS” 


To the Editoy of the THzosopuHicaL REviEw. 


Dear SIR, 

Mr. Bhagavan Das’s account of the prodigious ‘“‘memory’’ of 
Pandit Dhanraj is quite too wonderful to be explained as memory of 
the normal order. One feels sure that Dhanraj must have access to 
the ‘cosmic memory,” or the “astral records,” or whatever may be 
the true name for something that can be read by supernormal faculty 
although never previously presented to the normal consciousness, 
All this opens up the question, what is memory? Is not the personal 
memory a sort of private astral record, just in the same way that the 
student’s note-books are his own transcripts of what he has heard or 
read? The student who wishes to recall what he has learnt can go 
to his own note-books when the great library is not available ; just so 
we go to our memories because the cosmic memory is closed tous. But 
no doubt if we had cultivated our latent powers, the cosmic memory 
would be as much at our disposal, to read there what we require, as 
is our own private memory of words which by an effort of will we 
have stored up in it; and probably the act of reading in the’ cosmic 
memory is not greatly different in nature and method from the act of 
reading in our own private memories. Let us then try to cultivate 
the art of remembering what we have never /consciously) learned. Is 
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it notin the cosmic memory and not in any geographical Tibet, that the 


Sacred Hidden Books are preserved ? 
].. Bae 


Eps.—As Mr. Bhagavan D4s has not yet completed his narra- 
tive it is somewhat premature to hazard a theory; that, however, the 
suggestion of our correspondent has already been taken into account 
by our colleague is evident from what we print of this ‘‘ Strange Story 
of a Hidden Book,” in our present issue. As Masters ex hypothest 
have access to the sources of inspiration of the world scriptures, a 
geographical Tibet that is a sort of British Museum Library of the 
‘* Sacred Hidden Books ” is an unnecessary hypothesis for the solution 
of the Dhanraj puzzle; Dhanraj himself has never mentioned the 
word Tibet, he speaks only of certain places in India. 


THE STATUE oF KinG ARTHUR AT INNSBRUCK. 


To the Editor of THe THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


SIR, 

In Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s interesting article on ‘‘ The Goliardi 
or Jongleurs,” in your number for February, it is stated in a footnote 
(p. 543) that no one knows why a statue of King Arthur of England 
was placed in the Hof Kirche at Innsbruck. 

When there some years ago I was informed—whether on 
Baedecker’s or some other authority I cannot now remember—that that 
statue, together with the others equally colossal, surrounding the 
Emperor Maximilian’s tomb, were the latter’s ancestors, most of them 
fictitious, but placed there in order to aggrandise the memory of that 


monarch. 
I am, Sir, 


Faithfully yours, 
Maset Bowen. 


ELEMENTAL SYMBOLISM 


To see Self, or Life, symbolised all about one as a limitless, fathomless. 
and lonely sea; to take a handful of this sea and throw it into the 
grey silence of the ocean of air; and for it at once to return as a swiit 
and potent flame, a red fire crested with blown sunrise, rushing from 
between the lips of sky and sea to the sound of innumerable trumpets. 
Fiona MAcLEoD. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Tue Rep Tare or PsycuicaL RESEARCH 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Part LI., Vol. XIX. 
December, 1905. (London: Brimley Johnson and Ince, Ltd. 
Price 5s. net.) 


THERE is a good deal that is interesting and suggestive in the three 
hundred and fifty odd pages of this Part of the S.P.R. Proceedings, 
but nearly one-third of them is devoted to red tape pure and simple, 
for anything more wearisome and inept than most of the interminable 
discussion upon Professor Richet’s remarkable case of Xenoglossy, as 
he terms it, one would find it difficult to disinter even from the many 
volumes of the S.P.R. Proceedings which notoriously abound in that 
form of entertainment. 

The case itself described at length by Professor Richet is both 
interesting and remarkable; a lady, personally well known to the 
Professor and of unimpeachable character, who certainly knows no 
Greek, produces by automatic writing a considerable number of 
Greek sentences, some from the Gospels, but the majority, as is 
afterwards ascertained, derived from an exceedingly rare dictionary of 
French and Modern Greek. For details the reader must turn to 
Professor Richet’s papers ; here it must suffice to say that the Professor 
abstains entirely from any suggestion even of an explanation and 
simply claims that we are here in presence of an ‘ unexplained 
phenomenon.” 

His description and analysis of the writing occupy some thirty- 
two pages and then we have seventy more of discussion from others. 
Sir Oliver Lodge leads off with nine pages which throw no light on 
the matter; then Mrs. Verrall devotes forty more to a dreadfully 
dry-as-dust analysis of the writing, going into all the percentages of 
errors of various kinds and the like with praiseworthy but most 
wearisome minuteness and iteration, to reach eventually the same 
result as Professor Richet: viz., that she has no explanation to offer, 
Then at an even duller length the Hon. E. Fielding and Miss Alice 
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Johnson rack themselves and strain every limit of decency and 
probability to devil’s advocate an incredibly inept suggestion of fraud 
and deliberate imposture. Lastly, Professor Richet sums up again, 
tersely and vigorously, and, it seems to me, successfully refutes the 
advocates of imposture. And finally, after over seventy pages of 
analysis and discussion, we find ourselves exactly where we started. 
Could anything be more typically red tape or more irritating ? 

The remaining contents of this volume are, however, very for- 
tunately, both more readable and more instructive. The opening 
item is an illuminating and fascinating paper on the psychological 
aspects of the Welsh Revival of 1904-5 from the pen of the Rev. A. T- 
Fryer. This is extremely well done and gives the reader a far clearer 
and more definite picture of the whole course of events than one 
possessed before. It is to be hoped that the writer will follow the 
matter up and give us later on a still more detailed and individual 
account of this great emotional and religious upheaval. He is sin- 
gularly clear-sighted though sympathetic, and such a document would 
be’a record of permanent value and add considerably to the usefulness 
of the more general account which is given in these pages. 

As regards the “ lights” seen, Mr. Fryer very tentatively suggests 
a sort of “‘ vibration”’ theory, seeming inclined to consider them as the 
subjective translation by the percipients of some of the stimuli set up 
by the Revival. This does not take us very far ; but at least it is more 
reasonable than either sheer denial or a hasty calling of such experi- 
ences ‘‘ mere hallucinations.” In an appendix Mr. Fryer gives a good 
deal of first-hand evidence and several first-hand descriptions of 
Revival experiences which will prove very useful hereafter. Buta 
very much fuller and more detailed study of the whole subject is 
needed and it is to be hoped that he will sooner or later supply it. 

The Welsh Revival and Professor Richet’s ‘‘ Xenoglossy,” etc., 
form the main contents of this volume; but in a lengthy and very 
careful comparison of details, Mr. Piddington shows that the cases 
recorded in the S.P.R. Census of Hallucinations present marked and 
characteristic features which differentiate them from the class of 
“ Visceral Hallucinations ”’of which Dr. H. Head made so much in his 
Goulstonian Lectures for 1904. The honours of war certainly remain 
with Mr. Piddington, and for once we find an S.P.R. writer refusing 
to bow down before the golden idol of physiological explanation which 
has been set up in the temple of modern science. 

Lastly, Professor McDougall’s review of Sidis and Goodhart’s 
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Multiple Personality is well worth reading; and we welcome it the 
more cordially because it is indeed high time that academic and official 
philosophy should begin to take account of and profit by the remark- 
able discoveries and suggestive observations of recent workers in the 
domain of abnormal psychology. There lies a whole domain of most 
pertinent and valuable material which has not as yet been utilised in 
its philosophical aspect: But Professor James, Professor Schiller of 
Oxford, and others, are leading the way and ere long a new spirit and 
a new life will begin to stir among what most have regarded as the 
dry bones of philosophy. 
Bak. 


IMPERATOR Cz#sar JuLiaNus Maximus Aucustus 


Julian the Apostate. By Gaetano Negri. Translated from the 
Second Italian Edition by the Duchess Litta-Visconti-Arese. 
(London: Fisher Unwin; 1905. 2 vols.) 


It is a good thing to have this excellent translation of Negri’s master- 
piece. Many have attempted to give us a life of Julian and to pass 
judgment on the deeds of the most fascinating personality that as- 
cended the throne of the Cesars, but few, if any, of these attempts 
give us a true portrait of the man or a just judgment of the Emperor. 
Gaetano Negri’s work approaches nearest to a true portrait and toa 
just judgment of Julian’s character as Emperor and administrator. A 
soldier and an administrator himself, who took a foremost part in 
building up the fortunes of Milan and making it the great centre of 
industry and liberalism that it is, dissatisfied with traditional Chris- 
tianity, yet keenly interested in its history and in the great problems 
of general religion, strongly imbued with the scientific spirit and 
keenly realising the moral responsibility of the historian, Negri was 
long fascinated by the problem of the attempt of Julian to restore 
Hellenism in the midst of triumphant Christianity. Though well 
acquainted with the literature of the subject, he takes no previous 
writer’s opinion and follows no man’s views, but goes direct to the 
contemporary documents and on them bases his conclusions. And 
the historian of Julian is fortunate, for not only has he the accounts of 
Julian’s personal friends and admirers on the one side, and of his 
bitter contemporary foes on the other, but also the writings of the 
man himself. With them before him, Negri balances one against the 
other, and checks them by what Julian tells us of his own hopes and 
fears in both his premeditated and unpremeditated utterances. 
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Negri in all of this holds the balance justly; he sees the good and evil 
of Hellenism, he sees the evil and good of Post-Nicene Christianity, 
and gives us a vivid picture of the times and the state of sects and 
parties. Julian, he thinks, was utterly mistaken in his attempt to 
restore Paganism as a moral force to check the corruption of the 
times, a corruption that was not due to the neglect of the Gods, as 
Julian thought, but to the neglect of the excellence of the pure ethics 
of the Gospel, the doctrine of Jesus, that had nothing to do with dog- 
matic theology and the absurdities of Arian and Athanasian meta- 
physical fanaticism. Nevertheless Julian shines out from among the 
crowd of corrupt clerics and degenerate Christians of the time as an 
example of high virtue and the utmost devotion to duty ; he was the 
noblest and best of the Emperors, not excepting Marcus Aurelius, 
than whom he was far more alive in every way. 

What, however, in spite of all he did to purify the corrupt 
officialdom of the times and recall the administration of public affairs 
to order and decency, Julian lacked, according to Negri, was the 
scientific spirit. Julian was as much of a fanatic as those he opposed, 
as far from right reason as to the true condition of real stability and 
right progress in human affairs as were the rest of his contemporaries. 
If he had been otherwise he might have proved himself the saviour of 
the ancient state and hurled back the march of barbarism that was 
shortly to overwhelm the ancient order of things. For Julian asa 
general and administrator Negri has the highest admiration, for his 
moral character he has high praise, for his effort to set things right 
and purify the manners of the time he has every sympathy, but 
for his mysticism and his cult of the Gods he has unqualified 
disapprobation. 

The standpoint of Negri is that of a man imbued with the modern 
spirit which regards mysticism with suspicion, and utterly rejects any 
belief in the Gods as a vain and baseless superstition ; from this stand- 
point he is, with regard to other things, exceedingly impartial, and 
has given us an admirable study of Julian and his times. But is this 
a real solution of the problem ? 

Quite recently that distinguished scientist and thinker, Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, published his autobiography. For his achievements 
in the fields of science, and for his work as a man, his reviewers had 
unstinted praise. But that side of him was not the side that had been 
of the greatest importance to Wallace himself. The main factor in 
his life was all that he had come into contact with by means of those 
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introductory phenomena that are classed as ‘‘spiritualistic.” This 
was what had made, and still makes, life livable and understandable 
to the man himself. But for all this his reviewers had nothing but 
contempt or silence. So with Julian; life was nothing to him without 
the inner life which he led as a lover of philosophy and an initiate 
into the mysteries of invisible nature. To Julian his public career, all 
that he did, was ancillary to the main love of his life ; all that he did 
was but a passing expression of some great thing that he knew of in 
himself, an attempt to realise some part of what he believed to be the 
divine order of things within, of the nature of which he had been 
taught by those whom he thought to know more than himself. As to 
himself and his power of carrying out this design, as he conceived it, 
he is very modest; for this is what he writes to one of his teachers on 
his assuming the imperial dignity : 

‘‘ May God grant me good fortune and a wisdom equal to it! 
But I feel the need of being helped first of all by the Omnipotent, 
and also by you, O students of philosophy, now that I am called to 
guide you, for whose sakes I run these many risks. If God through 
me means to bestow some benefits on mankind greater than those to 
be expected from my education and the opinion I have of myself, ye 
must not become irritated on account of my words.” 

Now if the deeds of this man were great and in many ways 
excellent, so that his last biographer declares him to have been 
the best of the Emperors, when judged of apart from ecclesiastical 
prejudices, it cannot be that the main cause of the inspiration of 
his actions can have been so fundamentally absurd as Negri supposes. 
There was truth, and ’great truth, behind the belief of these philo- 
sophers, as is being proved day by day by all who take part in the 
present Theosophical revival. When this side of the subject is better 
understood, perhaps we shall be able to form a more correct idea 
of the forces that were acting through the body of which Julian became 
the executive member, and see a distinct purpose, in spite of the 
apparent failure of the attempt, where now we can see no right 
reason. 

The great mistake of Julian and his friends in their programme 
was the attempt to revive the sacrificial system, and the cult of the 
Gods in the ancient popular forms. How they could have committed 
this error is hard to understand, when they had had the example of 
Pythagoras before them, knew of the reforms preached by Apollonius, 
and were well acquainted with the fact that the pure sacrifices of the 
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reason were the only ones recognised by Hermes, the Thrice-greatest 
whose teachings were set forth by their own Jamblichus at great 
length. 

But they were confronted with the problem how to cater for the 
many ; their line of tradition had in its nature respect to the few alone, 
and their only idea of catering for the many was to restore the ancient 
order of cult. This was a mistake. Christianity was catering for 
the many with a new order of things; what they ought to have done 
was to have shown that within this popular side of the new order 
for the many there was a still higher side of the ancient order for the 
few. They should have joined hands with their brethren of the 
Gnosis among the Christians and taken the best in both traditions, 
the old and the new. 

But we must close, for our space is limited. It is only necessary 
to repeat that the translation itself is excellent. The Greek accents 
and breathings, however, have not passed through the hands of a 
knower of Greek, and some of the names are incorrect. As to Negri’s 
work itself, it is very free from serious objection as to fact, but he is 
certainly wrong in thinking it possible that Julian could have 
addressed letters to the living Jamblichus. 

G. Rose 


How To GET RID OF SELFISHNESS 


A Practical Programme for Working Men. (London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein; 1906. Price 2s. 6d.) 


Man is what the environment makes him, and at present man is 
selfish because the industrial environment compels him to be selfish, 
if he is to exist at all; such is the main theme of the anonymous 
American author of this book, whose style, however, frequently 
reminds one of Mr. Herbert N. Casson. Hence the best way by 
which we can mould character is to establish an environment in which 
all the lower qualities shall be limited in their scope and shall be 
gradually atrophied and starved out. The common enemy of rich 
and poor alike is Industrial Competition, and Society must gradually 
be re-organised on a new basis of Co-operation, so that all the helpful 
qualities of man shall have free play and room to grow. 

The author does not believe that this can be done by voluntary 
communities within the existing system, because those cannot exercise 
compulsion; but his knowledge of the history of such communities 
appears to be solely derived from Noyes, whom he lays under tribute 
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without acknowledgment ; he shows no signs of any acquaintance with 
Nordhoff’s survey, or with the investigations that are at present being 
conducted by Professor Prudhommeaux, who has just recovered the 
famous, Macdonald MS. that was Noyes’ starting-point. He sees no 
hope in Trade Unions, because these seek only to improve the lot of 
the worker under Competition rather than to overthrow the com- 
petitive system; but he does not make sufficient allowance for the 
fact that, while the American Trade Unions are antagonistic to 
Socialism, the English ones,—especially the,Gas Workers,—are by 
now,.permeated with Socialism through and through. 

The ‘practical programme” is intended for American consump- 
tion and is therefore of no great value for English readers, and the 
author’s references to English problems are often marred by an inade- 
quate acquaintance with this side of the Atlantic ; the main points of 
the programme are the municipalisation of public services, the nation- 
alisation of'railways and the public ownership of the Trusts, but in 
all these three’ cases America and England’are not on the same foot- 
ing. But the book is written with a strong moral purpose, and in 
illustrating the wastefulness of Competition it gives some striking 
instances from the history of the Trusts which will be new to English 
readers. B. 

TowarpDs SIMpPLicity oF LIFE 
Das Buch vom Genie. By Paul Dahlke. (Leipzig: Max Altmann ; 
1905.) 

Mucu is written in these days on the evils of multiplicity and the 
need of greater simplicity of life. Many opinions have been uttered 
many plans devised as to the manner of its achievement, yet none 
seem to arrive. Some think we should live in the country in constant 
touch with nature, others in community, others again profess a belief 
in the benefits of solitude. Whence this failure of agreement ? Is it 
not because all the remedies prescribed are surface remedies only and 
do not touch the root of the matter? How many know what they 
want, where they are’ going or how to arrive atthe goal? They have 
no goal, no conscious goal at least. They are caught in the whirl of 
fashion, of society, of the ever-increasing needs of the hour, yet they 
say that they loathe it and would gladly be quit of it all. 

_ This book by; Paul Dahlke, entitled a Book about Genius, tries 
to provide some solution of the ‘difficulty. The title seems to the 
present writer misleading. The early part of the work is a denuncia- 
tion of the hypocrisy, stupidity and above all irresolution of mankind» 
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somewhat Carlylese in style. These remarks, in the form of conversa- 
tion with an uncle, are interspersed with Indo-Germanic fables, the 
application of which to the subject in hand is not very evident. At 
last, however, we begin to see daylight and what Herr Dahlke means 
by the title of his book. He defines genius as the art of seeing our- 
selves within as we really are, and, as a consequence, things outside 
of us as they really are. This knowledge, far from saddening us, 
should put us on the high road to happiness. Just as the true artist, 
says the author, sees in the block of marble the glorious Apollo that 
he would fashion, so does the truly awakened man see in every human 
life the germ of sainthood. And as the sculptor begins his work by 
hewing away the superfluous stone that hides the masterpiece, so 
should we more easily find our true life by a process of rejection of all 
that does not help that life to its fullest growth. In fact, truth in all 
things, in man, in art, in philosophy, in science, is arrived at by 
“letting go” the superfluous, the adventitious, the meretricious, the 
false, and thus making room for the emergence of the soul. In the 
words of the modern French poet, ‘‘ place a l’dme” ! 

All works of genius are simple, are natural; the Adam of Michael 
Angelo, his David, the symphonies of Beethoven, the tragedies of 
Goethe, the plays of Shakespeare, where the artist aims at nothing 
but the expression of his own highest thought, and is not swayed by 
any secondary aim. It is certainly true that works of art executed 
to order, as in the case of a poet-laureate, are far from successful. 
Music is therefore the highest of all the arts because it follows its 
own laws and not those imposed by man. In this connection comes 
in the story of Beethoven’s reply to the violinist who complained of a 
too difficult passage ‘‘ Does he think that I can take account ofa 
wretched violin when the spirit within me is striving for utterance?” 
Truth can only be arrived at by freedom from the “ I,” é.¢., from the 
lower personal will, in‘order to give scope to the action of a higher Will. 

The book has many fine passages, but is scarcely an example of 
the simplicity which the author is striving to show is the best 
accompaniment, the true condition, of ‘ genius.” E. K. 


Epwarp MAITLAND AS AN EXxEGETE 


The Bible’s Own Account of Itself. By Edward Maitland. Second 
Edition, edited by S. H. Hart. (Birmingham: The Ruskin 
Press; 1906. Price 6d., in cloth gilt 1s. 6d.) 


Tue substance of this book was contributed by the late Mr. Mait- 
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land to the pages of The Agnostic Journal, and the feeling of his 
surroundings has kept under so much of what we hope we may call 
without too much offence his extravagances that we are not sure that 
it would not be the best of his works to put into the hands of a 
stranger. The sum and substance of his doctrine is one with which 
think all of us canagree ; ‘“ that it is only by the perfecting of the soul 
that the purposes of religion can be fulfilled; that a revelation must 
be to the soul and not to the senses; and must deal, not with things 
physical and external, belonging to times, persons and places, but with 
things spiritual {and {interior—with principles, processes and states 
directly relating to the soul, and valid always, everywhere, and for 
all, being eternal verities inhering in man’s nature and having their 
witness within him.” So far, at least, he is one with the Teachers of 
all time; and for the sake of his eloquent exposition of this main 
principle we will not here speak of the details on which we differ, but 
recommend to our readers this cheap and elegant reprint, to which 
Mr. Hart has added some illustrative letters from the author. W. 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, February. After the Colonel’s account of his New 
Zealand adventures in 1897, we have the conclusion of Mr. Lead- 
beater’s lecture on the ‘‘ Use and Abuse of Psychic Powers.” Next 
comes an interesting paper by W. A. Mayers, entitled ‘The 
Widening of Quaker Fellowship.” We should be glad if one of our 
American friends would furnish us with some account of the branch ot 
the Quaker body there known as Hicksites who, from the little we 
know of them, seem to come even nearer to our own position than the 
orthodox. But to all followers of the Inner Light, Theosophy ought 
to recommend itself as an explanation and justification of what they 
have practised without entirely understanding. Miss McQueen 
speaks wisely of the Equilibrium which is the goal (often, alas, far 
distant !) of all our efforts; and the papers of N.S. on “ Mysticism 
and Science,” of ‘* Seeker” on “ What Humanity needs,” and of 
P. Narayana Ayer on ‘‘ The Ancient Hindu Ideal of Hospitality,” are 
all worth reading. A farther portion of the translation of Balabodhini 
and a note by the Editor, entitled ‘‘The Mendacity of Hypnotic 
Subjects,” from which he describes himself as suffering at the present 
time, as so often before, complete a good number. 

Centval Hindu College Magazine, February. The continuation of 

Mrs. Besant’s “‘ In Defence of Hinduism”’ is to us the most intere 
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ing part of an interesting number. In speaking of the (Shraddha 
ceremonies, she describes the process by which the defunct becomes 
a Preta, in Pretaloka; ‘‘ and this (she says) if he has not lived a very 
pure life is the troublesome and often painful part of his experiences 
in the world into which he has gone. The Shraddha ceremonies now 
are directed to help him through this part of his life; first, by 
rearranging the material of the Manomayakosha into a form which, 
by bringing to the surface its coarsest constituents, enables them to be 
more rapidly eliminated than would otherwise be possible; and, 
secondly, by helping forward the process of elimination.” It will at 
once be observed that this statement cannot be reconciled with the 
view which Mr. Leadbeater has made familiar to us, that this 
rearrangement is the work of the desire-elemental expressly to hinder 
this elimination. Weare not, however, disposed to take the newer 
statement as a correction of the older one; but rather to see init a 
new illustration of what seems to be the fact, that what goes on upon 
even the nearest super-physical plane is not to be described in physical 
words at all, and that both formule equally fail to express the non- 
physical. When Paul was taken up to the third heaven, all he could 
report was that he heard “‘ words which it is not lawful for man to 
utter.’”’” We are glad to read in the ‘‘ Crow’s Nest,” that two of the 
Trustees of the College have been promoted, Pandit Sundar Lal to 
the Vice-Chancellorship of the University of Allahabad, and Rai 
Bahadir G. N. Chakravarti from the Provincial Educational Service 
to the Imperial—“ a rare honour”; and that one of the students has 
gained the Lumsden Sanskrit Scholarship at the Allahabad 
University. 

Theosophic Gleaner, February. Here Mr. G. E. Sutcliffe con- 
tinues his praiseworthy labour of reconciling the statements of The 
Secret Doctvine with the latest views of modern science; and the 
articles upon ‘‘ Persian Mysticism” and the ‘“‘ Wave of Dissent among 
the Parsis”’ are the most important of the other papers. 

Lotus Journal, March, contains the first portion of a lecture given 
by Mrs. Besant at Croydon in 1904, entitled “‘The Value of the 
After-Death Life.” Miss E. L. Foyster continues her series upon 
the “ Signs of the Zodiac,’”’ and Miss Whitehead concludes her inter- 
esting paper upon “‘ Robert Schumann and his Music”’; for lighter 
reading we have a story, ‘‘ The Frost Fairies,” illustrated by a most 
formidable Mother Goose on her broomstick. 

Bulletin Théosophique, March, furnishes what seems to us a good 
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suggestion, that the weaker country centres should affiliate them- 
selves to one of the stronger branches; and gives a specimen of the 
manner in which such a connection might be worked out with advan- 
tage to both. The matter is well worth the consideration of the 
Secretaries of other Sections. In France, the proposed connection 
is naturally with one of the Paris branches; in England, a similar 
limitation would not be necessary ; we have plenty of strong country 
branches that might thus take charge of their smaller neighbours. 

Revue Théosophique, February. ‘The larger portion of this number 
is occupied by Mr. Leadbeater’s ‘“ Christianity and Theosophy.” 
There are also short papers by ‘“ Taylor” on the ‘“* Human Spirit,” 
and by Dr. Hooker on “Human Radiations,” whilst the Editor 
furnishes a list of Sanskrit words with their French pronunciation, 
which has a most portentous look toan Englishman. For example, 
‘‘ Manvantara”’ is pronounced in French as ** Meunn-veunn-teu-reu ! ” 
We are glad to learn from him the signification of ‘* Omatunto,” the 
title of our Finnish magazine, which is, it seems, ‘‘ Consciousness.” 

Theosofische Beweging, March, contains, beside the accounts of 
branch-work, a considerable correspondence as to the proposed P. C. 
Meuleman Foundation, and gives as a Supplement a very full summary 
of the Report of the Adyar Convention. 

Theosophia, February. The articles in this number are “ The 
Search for Happiness,” by M. W. Mook; Mrs. Besant’s “The 
Perfect Man”; ‘ The Influence of Sound,” by L. T. G. Joret ; and 
a long and important criticism by J. A. Blok on the recent attacks 
upon Theosophy in the Jesuit organs. We sincerely trust that he is 
right in his final conclusion that they are “the last scream of the 
nightbirds flying from the rising of the sun.” But the practical 
difficulty remains—that the popular Christianity which these attacks 
represent is in complete contradiction to every principle of the 
Wisdom ; and cannot be harmonised with it except by total recon- 
struction. That such a reconstruction is in progress is our best hope 
for the future of the Western world, but we fear the “ nightbirds ” 
will have their own way for some time to come. 

Théosophie, March, lays The Vahan under contribution for most 
of its contents ; but has also a good account of the General Convention, 
and extracts from Pythagoras and Dr. Pascal. 

Teosofisk Tidskvift, February, has translations from Mrs, Besant 
and Mr. Leadbeater. 

Also: Omatunto, for the months of Helmikuu and Tammikuu ; 
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Theosophic Messenger, February; La Verdad, which, besides transla- 
tions, has a paper on ‘“‘ The Mysteries of the Man,” by Lob-nor ; 
Theosophy in Australasia, from which we take a very practical answer 
by P. S. H. to the question whether it is lawful to kill a tiger in self- 
defence: ‘‘It is possible (says he) that a Theosophist who had some 
doubts as to which of the wo lives was the more valuable in the 
scheme of things might sit down to reason it out, but even then, 
I think the tiger would solve the problem first!” New Zealand 
Theosophical Magazine ; and Theosofisch Maandblad. 

Of other magazines we have to acknowledge: Indian Review ; 
Visishtadvaitin ; The Dawn; The Arya; Avafate, a French magazine 
published in Cairo, whose object seems to be to persuade the Egyptians 
that ‘ Codlin’s the friend, not Short,” said Codlin being the Emperor 
of Germany! La Nuova Parola; Occult Review ; The Metaphysical 
Magazine, with a highly philosophical article upon ‘‘The Phases of 
Love,” by our old friend Dr. Alex. Wilder ; Psycho-Therapeutic Journal, 
one of whose “ Editorial Notes” we must thankfully acknowledge. 
‘‘ We have received from ‘a disciple of Shri Mahatma’ at Benares 
a series of printed ‘challenge questions to Mrs. Besant and the 
Theosophists,’ and a lengthy written indictment of the whole Theo- 
sophical movement, with a request that we should publish the same 
in ourcolumns. . . . But we will certainly not permit our pages 
to become the medium of vulgar abuse . . . and we have no 
hesitation in consigning the attacks of our ‘ disciple’ correspondent 
to the w. p. b.””. Good for the P.-T.J.! Also Burial Reformer ; Notes 
and Queries; La Cruz Astral; The Race Builder; Animal's Friend ; 
Humamtarian. 

Socialisme et Monarchie, Emile Sigogne (Bruxelles, 3frs.). The 
purpose of this book is to defend the present constitution of Belgium 
as a limited monarchy against the partisans of a Republic. Its argu- 
ments seem, to an Englishman, moderate, careful and convincing 
though (curiously enough) the author never refers in his survey of 
the neighbouring systems to our own. But the style is disagreeable ; 
it is strange to find, written in French, the language of light and 
clearness, the even and monotonous flood of words with which the 
typical German essayist rather overwhelms than elucidates his sub- 
ject. We must go to the French for the phrase needed to characterise 
the book; its thought is excellent, but (alas!) ‘it does not permit 
itself to be read.” W. 
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THE March number of Harper’s Monthly Magazine contains the 

account of one of the most amazing “finds” due to archzolo- 

gical industry. Professor Maurice Bloomfield, 

secede of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, tells 

the story of a remarkable discovery at Turfan, 

in the extreme east of Chinese Turkestan, by an expedition, 

under the leadership of Dr. Alfred Griinwedel, sent out by the 

German Government in 1903. Thesand-buried ruins near Turfan, 

as might have been expected, yielded Buddhist temples full of 
statues, frescoes and fragments of Buddhist sculptures. 


But the great find at Turfan is of another sort. It consists of the 
enormous number of about 800 fragments of manuscripts, more or less 
extensive, written in an alphabet which is a modification of the Syriac script 
that goes by the name of Estraggelo. 

These manuscripts are written for the most part on paper, but one is 
on silk, and a few are on white kid. These last were found in old shoes, 
being cut into the shape of a foot, and laid on the inner soles of the shoes, 
so as to strengthen the foundation. They are all written carefully and 
distinctly, with calligraphic chapter initials. Each page, in the manner of 
modern books, has at the top a heading, stating the contents of the page, in 
yellow, green, blue, and red. Some few contain miniatures of exquisite 


workmanship. . . . But, be it understood, the character, and that alone 
x 
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is Syriac. The majority of the texts are written in a medieval Persian 
dialect, to which the name Sogdian has been given provisionally. Quite a 
number are written in Turkish. Of the Turkish texts, a number are written 
in the variety of Estraggelo described above, but there are also others 
written in an Uigurian alphabet, and again, others in the variety of Hindu 


alphabet that goes by the name of Brahmi. 


* 
* 


* 

Izv is, however, the MSS. in the Estraggelo-like alphabet that 
will attract the atteation of students of religion, and especially 
of Theosophists, for these 800 fragments are 
DL hnen aah no other than remnants of the long-lost 
Manichean literature! It is amazing that 
just at the very moment when thoughtful minds are beginning 
to revalue the remains of Gnostic literature preserved to us, 
Providence should at last place in our hands the means of 
controlling the statements of ecclesiastical writers who for so 
many centuries have overwhelmed Mani and his followers with 
every form of misrepresentation and abuse that bigotry can 
devise. At last we shall be able to learn of the man and his 
Gnosis from direct sources, and a long-lost page of a trans- 
cendent mysticism that lay quite beyond the realms of ortho- 
doxy is restored to the world, and will, we hope, ere long help to 
restore to the souls of no few seekers after the Light some 

memory of the greater things of the Way. 

What Prof. Bloomfield tells us, from the information he has 
gleaned from Drs. Griinwedel and Miiller, who have these 
precious documents in charge in the Belin Museum, is indicative 
of many good things to come. 


* 
* * 
One of the fragments headed ‘‘ Evangeliénig,”’ that is ‘‘ Gospel,” 
begins: “An Mani Prestag tg Yis6’’—‘‘ I, Mani, the Apostle of 


Jesus.” But Mani is something else than an 
Apostle; he is also himself a Divine Messen- 
ger: ‘““An Angel came from the Paradise of Light, of distin- 
guished name, elect, the God Mar [.e. Lord] Mani.” In time 
he too was worshipped as Jesus was, as we see from the words 
of one of the faithful: ‘‘I bless God Mani, the Lord; I revere 
thy great shining majesty.”’ 

Mani is frequently addres:ed as, or identified with, the 


Mar Mani 
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Saviour: ‘“ Mayest thou come, my Saviour, life-giving God, Mar 
Mani, in the midst of the Three Sons of God!”” Or again: “ Mar 
Mani, O God, save me, O God do thou save me!” And yet 
again: “‘ Amen to thee O First-born Angel, God, Mar Mani, our 
Saviour! . . . He came from the Gods, Mar Mani, the 
God of brilliant glory, to Paradise where the wind wafts lovely 
fragrance.” 

The term ‘‘First-born Angel’ shows that Mani was 
identified in the hearts of the faithful with the Logos, even as 


Jesus was. 
* 


INDEED Mani seems to have heen regarded as a Christ himself, 
for he is found to be practically identified with Jesus as the 
Light-Logos. Thus: “Holy Jesus, forgive 
ae of my sins! God, Mar Mani, forgive my sins! 
Holy God, O Light, save me, O Strength, O 

Wisdom! O God save me!” 

But, most interesting of all, both Mani and Jesus are iden- 
tified with the Virgin of Light, a name that comes forward 
frequently in the Pistis Sophia. They were indeed Virgins of 
Light for they were Pure Minds. Thus we read: 

‘‘Mar Mani, Jesus, Virgin of Light, Mar Mani, create peace 
in me, O Bearer of Light! Mayest thou release my soul from 
this born death!” And again: 

“OQ Mani, Son of the Gods, Lord, Quickener of Faith, 
great, elect, to thee I make obeisance! Radiant of countenance 
mayest thou become, Mani, Lord, Life-giver! He quickens the 
dead and illumines the dark. Guide me, O Mani, Lord, Virgin 
of Light, answer me through thy lustre! O luminous Mani, 
Lord of increasing glory, Life-protector, protect me in my cor- 
poreal state! Jesus, O Lord, release my soul from this born 
death, release my soul from this born death! Glorious is thy 
Radiant Throne! ” 


PROFOUND indeed should be the interest of our Parsi colleagues 
in this great “ find,” for Manichzanism is before all else a blend 
of the Christian Gnosis with the mystic faith 

Zarathustra and of the Magian Zarathustra. Thus we read : 
Kies “Jesus, O Lord, O Full Moon of growing 
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glory! . . . Jesus, God and Vahman! Lustre, God! We 
praise God Narésap, Lord Mani we will bless ! ” 

Vahman is, of course, Vohu Manah or “Good Mind” and 
Narésap is a Persian Divinity. 

Elsewhere Jesus is mentioned in connection with the Zoroastrian genius 
of holy learning [Gnosis], and the Yazatas, or Angels. Another time he 
appears with the “ Leaders of the Mazdayasnian (Zoroastrian) faith,” and 
yet again with Zarvan (Zrvan) a philosophical personification of Time | Bound- 
less Time, the Eternity or on, rather], quite familiar in the sacred texts of 
Zoroaster. 

Other passages are brought forward by Prof. Bloomfield, 
but sufficient has been given to indicate the nature of what we 
may expect when the texts and their translation are published. 
It is also of good augury to learn that in September of 1905 
Prof. Griinwevel, fortified with a grant of 83,000 marks from the 
. German Government, started on a second expedition to Turfan. 
The British Government would not grant eighty-three pence for 
the discovery of the original MSS. of the Gospels, were they 
discoverable ! 

Those who have followed with attention the studies of our 
contributor, Miss A. H. B. Hardcastle, on the Codex Nazareus 
and the Sidra Jalua of the Mandaites, or Gnostics of the lower 
Euphrates who still to-day preserve an unbroken line of tradition 
from the earliest times, cannot but be struck with the similarity 
of atmosphere between the Gnosis of Mani and the Manda of 
these allied Mogtasilah or Elcaszeans (see Did Jesus Live 100 B.C., 
p- 385). Enough, however, has been said to indicate the nature 


of this amazing ‘‘ find.” ? 
* * 
WE have great pleasure in publishing the following report of the 
visit of T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales to the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, for which we have to 
The Visit of the : 
Prince and Princess thank the College Magazine of March Ist. 
of bree. the Unfortunately the copy of our contemporary 
Di Sap reached us just too late to include the report 
in our April number, but we doubt not that those of our readers 
who have not already seen it will be glad to get it even a month 
late. 
The various changes in the arrangements for the visit of T.R.H. the 
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Prince and Princess of Wales drove the College authorities into somewhat 
rapid action at the end. But everything was ready ere the dawn of the 
important day. A curved road was made across the play-ground, curving 
round in front of the new School House, and ending in a second opening 
into the road on the eastern side. A pavilion, roofed with purple and gold 
—the College colours—was erected just opposite the School; its supports 
were draped with purple and gold alternately, the four end poles bearing 
two flags of the College colours and two Union Jacks, and in the centre hung 
the Royal Standard in front and the Irish flag behind. In this were seated 
the invited guests. Exactly opposite was a tall flag-staff, with a small table 
at its base, bearing the silver model of the Sarasvati Temple, with the 
address, encircled with flowers. A chair was placed on each side for the 
Royal guests. Round the chair of the Princess were a dozen little girls from 
the C.H.C. Girls’ School, carrying a bouquet, a garland, and several baskets 
of flowers. Surrounding the whole stood the group of boys, representing 
the various Provinces of India, each dressed in his provincial garb, and 
offering a striking picture of the inclusiveness of the C.H.C., and of the 
uniting influence it is exercising. There were here represented Nepal, 
Ass4m, Rajputaéna, Kathiawar, United Provinces, Deccan, Bombay, Bengal,’ 
Gwalior, Madras, Central Provinces, Panjab. Round these were grouped 
the Trustees, the members of the Managing Committee, the College, School 
and Pathashala Staffs; the boys of the Guard of Honour stood by the 
pavilion and on either side of this group, ready to salute the Royal Visitors 
as they drove up and stopped at the flag-staff. 

The road was marked out by bamboo posts, long and short alternately, 
each draped, also alternately, with the College colours. Along the tops ran 
a line of pennons of the College colours, and beneath this a festoon of green ; 
each tall post bore also these colours in two flags, making a gay show of 
brilliant colour. There were four archways—one at each entrance, and two 
others on the road; at the entrance shone out the word ** Welcome,” and at 
the gate of egress ‘‘ God speed’’; the others bore the words respectively : 
“* Homage, C.H.C. Girls’ School”; “ Loyalty, C.H.C. Athletic Club.” On 
the frame-work of the latter were arranged bats, hockey-sticks, racquets, 
etc., while the former was rich with flowers. 

The boys of the Guard of Honour, selected for their good character and 
for their assiduity in drill and physical exercises, all wore silver medals, 
commemorating the Royal visit; these were generously presented by the 
Hon. Pratap Singh, Sirdar Duljit Singh, and Sirdar Chirangit Singh, of 
Jullundhur. A Rajput and a Nepél lad stood on either side of the tall flag- 
staff, and against the poles of the pavilion stood boys from Bengal, Nepal, 
Central Provinces, Central India, United Provinces, Rajputana and 
Kathiawar. All these boys have been practising drill for some months 
under the care of their Captain, Babu Kali Das, and in their neat uniforms, 
with their soldierly bearing, and prompt movements, they reflected great 
credit on him. 
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The second storey of the School was reserved for purdah ladies, who 
by the kindness of H.H. the Maharaja of Benares, were allowed to drive in 
by the gateway near the Khurd Mahal, and thus completely to escape the 
crowd. The verandah was draped for their reception, and a large number 
of ladies took advantage of the facilities afforded them to have a good view 
of the pretty scene and the Royal Visitors. 

H.H. the Mahdrdja of Benares, with the Maharaja Kumar, Babu 
Indrandrayan Singh, and his suite, paid the College an unexpected but 
welcome visit on the 17th, and inspected the arrangements which were 
being made. He was received with ringing cheers by the Guard of Honour, 
the President, Hon. Secretary, and others, bidding him welcome. 

On the eventful day the crowd gathered early, and the lads appointed 
for the work took up their places at the gateways. Mr. Bramley, the 
District Superintendent of Police—who knows the boys well in connection 
with athletics—posted his men outside only, to guard the roadway, and left 
to the College authorities the duty of keeping order in their own grounds ; 
the trust was amply justified, and all went well. Soon after 4 p.m. His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor ran over the course in his motor-car, and 
expressed his satisfaction with the arrangements made. At 4.40 a boy 
placed on guard signalled the approach of the Royal party, and a few 
minutes later the Prince’s motor turned in at the entrance, and was 
welcomed by the lads who lined the roadway with ringing shouts of: “ Jai; 
Yuvaraja ki Jai.’ Quickly the car rolled up, followed by three others, and 
stopped at the flag-staff, where Their Royal Highnesses descended, shook 
hands with the President, and were shown by her to their places. The 
Prince put various questions to the President, while the Princess showed a 
friendly interest in the buildings round her and the little girls, and 
questioned Miss Arundale. Then, with a few words as to the work of the 
Institution, and its national character as evidenced by the boys representing 
Provinces, the President laid the casket at the feet of the Princess, who 
brightly exclaimed: ‘“‘ Oh, what a beautiful casket ; how very kind of you.” 
The little ones then offered the bouquet, and garlanded her Royal Highness, 
who graciously stooped to allow the tiny fingers to place the garland round 
her neck, and the children scattered the flowers at her feet. The Vice- 
President, the Principal, the Rector, the Hon. Secretary, and Babu 
Mokshada Das Mitra were then severally introduced by the President to 
the Prince, who shook hands with each, and then greeted the Trustees, 
Managing Committee, Pandits, Professors and Masters, as the groups were 
pointed out. After a few words expressing the pleasure with which the 
Princess and himself had come to the College, and seen evidences of the 
good work being carried on, and their satisfaction with the warmth of the 
welcome given, Their Royal Highnesses, again shaking hands with the 
President, mounted their car and drove slowly away, the boys racing along 
beside it and rending the air with their shouts. Thus finished a visit which 
passed from first to last without a hitch, and left everyone pleased and 
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satisfied. The boys—who did all the work of decoration, assisted by Mrs, 
Besant, Mr. and Miss Arundale and her cousins, Miss Willson, Miss Davies, 
Mr. Panday, Babu Sitér4m, BAbu Ambika K. Chakravarti, and others— 
did honour to their alma mater by their steadiness, discipline and 
enthusiasm, and made the day the perfect success it was. On the following 
morning H.R.H. the Princess of Wales sent for Mrs. Besant to write her 
name in her private autograph book, and the President had thus an oppor- 
tunity of leaving for the Prince a request that he would be graciously 
pleased to ask his Royal Father, His Majesty the King-Emperor, to bestow 
on his young subjects a photograph of himself for the College Hall. 

On the occasion of the state procession through Benares, our boys had 
a very good place, and marched thither in order under three purple and 
gold flags, * C.H. College,” “C.H.C. Pathashala,” ‘‘C.H.C. School,’’ all 
wearing the light yellow turbans which are the official head-dress of the 
C.H.C. They made an effective show, the School coming off best in point 
of view of effect, as the boys are drilled—an advantage not shared by the 
College and Pathashala. 

Mrs. Besant, Miss Arundale, Dr. Richardson, Mahdmahopddhydya 
Pandit Adityaram, Mr. Collie, and Mr. Arundale, were, as representatives 
of the C.H.C., honoured with invitations to the Royal reception and the 
presentation of new colours to the regiment stationed in Benares. Wehave 
every reason to be grateful to Their Royal Highnesses—to whose personal 
action the kindness shown to the C.H.C. was due—and to our Commissioner 
and Collector, who helped us in every possible way, for the honour done to 
the College, and of this we may be sure, that their gentle and kindly 
graciousness has sown in the hearts of hundreds of Hindu boys the seed of 
that personal loyalty which will make them, when they are men, loyal 
subjects of the Empire. 


* 
* * 


THE greatest faiths in the world are founded on spiritual verities 
and not on historical facts. The histories related of the founders 
are mostly typical and mythological (in a good 
sense) narratives; they are, as a Greek of the 
Hellenistic period would have called them, Jogoi. The story that 
Gautama attained enlightenment under a Bo-tree is probably a 
logos ; for it needs must be that every Buddha and every Christ 
should attain Illumination under the Bédhi-druma, the Tree 
of Wisdom and Life, after crucifixion on the Cross (the Tree of 
Death), the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. When, how- 
ever, these sacred verities are limited to solitary physical happen- 
ings strange beliefs arise, and often pass into superstitions. Thus 
it is with the Bo-tree of to-day. Onthissubject there was a most 


The Bo Tree 
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instructive communication from Dr. G. A. Grierson in The Times 
of January 11th, who writes as follows to the Editor: 


In The Times of to-day your Calcutta Correspondent, in describing the 
visit of the Tashi Lama to Bédh (not Buddh) Gaya, says: ‘ One can imagine 
the feelings with which he solemnised the mysteries of his religion under the 
spreading branches of the same venerable Bo-tree of Buddh Gaya, beneath 
which, according to Buddhist tradition, Gautama himself received enlighten- 
ment.’’ I was for five years magistrate of Gayd, and probably know the 
temple and tree at Bédh-Gay4 as well as most people. In the interests of 
historical accuracy permit me to point out that the existing Bo-tree, or 
Bédhi-druma as it is called in India, has not spreading branches, is not 
venerable, and is not the same tree as that under which Gautama is said to 
have received enlightenment. The existing tree was planted in 1876, being 
a seedling from its predecessor. When I last saw it, some eight years ago, 
it may have been 2oft. high, and had no spreading branches. It is a 
“peepul’”’ (ficus rveligiosa), a quick-growing, short-lived tree, and, even if its 
history were not perfectly well known, it could not possibly be the identical 
one under which the Buddha sat. According to tradition, the original tree 
was cut down by the Emperor Asoka (say 250 B.c.), and is said to have been 
destroyed a second time by his Queen after it had been miraculously 
restored. The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang tells of another persecuting 
monarch, by name Sasanka, who cut down its successor of the seventh cen- 
tury a.D., and dug up most of the roots. ‘Then he burnt it with fire and 
sprinkled it with the juice of the sugar-cane, desiring to destroy it entirely, 
and not leave a trace of it behind.’’ Shortly afterwards, a pious local. Raja, 
‘‘with the milk of a thousand cows again bathed the roots of the tree, and in 
a night it once more revived and grew to the height of some toft.” Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton saw the tree about the year 1811. According to him: 
‘‘ The tree is in full vigour, and cannot in all probability exceed 100 years of 
age; buta similar one may have existed in the same place, when the temple 
was entire.” Thepenultimate Bédhi-druma, which was the one seen by Dr. 
Hamilton, was blown down by a storm in 1876, and its successor, the present 
tree, was planted in its place by Mr. Beglar, who was then in charge of the 
restoration of the temple. At this time, it was worshipped both by Hindus 
and Buddhists. I believe that I am correct in stating that Mr. Beglar planted 
two seedlings, one on the original site for the Buddhists, and another a short 
distance off for the Hindus, and that both trees are now in existence. 
General Cunningham was of opinion that there must have been “a long suc- 
cession of fresh trees raised from seed, from the time of Aséka down to the 
present day. Perhaps as many as twelve or fifteen, or even twenty, to meet 
the frequent destruction to which it was exposed.” 
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ibe aPRANGE STORY OF A HIDDEN BOOK 


(CONTINUED FROM Pp, 116) 


THe GENUINENESS OF THE WoRK 


THE first question that would naturally strike anyone with regard 
to a work purporting to have been taken down to dictation from 
alleged memory under such extraordinary conditions as those 
described above, would be: ‘“‘Is the work genuine? Is the 
man telling the truth when he says he learnt it off by rote in 
such and such circumstances? Or is it only another of those 
forgeries with which the history of literature is studded ? ” 

The easiest and} most satisfactory proof of its genuineness 
would, clearly, have been an old and independent manuscript. 
Such a manuscript Pandit Dhanraj has failed to supply ; and for 
this failure he advances reasons which, from his standpoint, and 
in view of the conditions under which he obtained access to the 
work, are not wholly unintelligible or invalid. He, a blind man, 
could never himself make use of a manuscript and never owned 
one, and the Pandit or Pandits who had copies would not part 
with them. 

The independent search, made by some of my friends, as 
mentioned before, in the places mentioned by Pandit Dhanraj, 
has so far proved unsuccessful. 

All this, however, is quite in keeping with the habit, well 
known to be strongly prevalent in India, of concealing old and 
rare manuscripts; and the absence of this first and highest 
degree of proof does not therefore necessarily stamp the dictated 
Pranava-Vada as a forgery. 

The proof that would have been satisfactory in the next 
degree could have been supplied by a good test of memory. If I 
know a thing by heart I?can repeat it not once only but a hundred 
times. If, then, Pandit Dhanraj could repeat a second time what 
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he had dictated once, it would at least be clear that the matter 
was mnemonic. For so far it has not happened in the in- 
tellectual history of mankind that a man was talented enough to 
dictate four to six thousand syllables of his own extempore com- 
position, at a single sitting, without a single break, and as fast as 
a fast writer could take them down, and also to go on impressing 
those syllables so fully on his memory that he could reproduce 
them exactly at will later on. If Pandit Dhanraj weve such an 
exception, then also he would be a prodigy, a genius, the like of 
whom the world has probably not seen before (though even 
otherwise, on any other theory whatever, his performances are 
wonderful enough). 

But Pandit Dhanraj, during the ten years or more that he 
has been known to Pandit Parmeshri Das, and the six years or 
more that he has been known to me, has never repeated a second 
time what he dictated and got reduced to writing once. He has 
never flatly declined to do so either; but he has always evaded 
any request of this kind. ‘‘I am not feeling well enough, just 
now. lIamtired. I shall do so some other time, when I am 
better,’ etc. When requested to declare definitely and frankly 
whether he never would, or whetherZhe had taken any vow not 
to so repeat what he had dictated, he has always said: “I will 
satisfy you and do what you wish some other time,’ etc. That 
other time has yet to come. 

In other matters also, as for instance the producing of 
manuscripts which he admitted were in his family house and in 
his possession, or otherwise under his control, he has often made 
contradictory statements which have given rise to a presumption 
of some peculiar moral twist in his nature, such as neuropaths 
and intellectual Jusus nature often suffer from, especially when 
they are also labouring under the sad privation of sight. 

Taking these facts together, with (1) the obscure, abstruse, 
uncouth, unintelligible nature of a good deal of what has been 
taken down from him, and with (2) the facts that the Samskrit 
which flows so uninterruptedly from his lips is frequently un- 
grammatical, as judged by the standards of Panini, and that the 
sentences are often incomplete and wanting in prima facie con- 
nection with each other, the result has been that many impatient 
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friends who came to “ bless” have gone away “‘ cursing.” They 
have hastily decided that the man was a ‘‘ humbug” pure and 
simple, that his utterances were the merest gabble, that whatever 
portions of them happened to be intelligible were nothing else 
than pickings from the brains of his friends made during con- 
versation on theosophical and philosophical subjects, and that 
all his talk about a vast old world of literature buried away in 
the homes of private families was mere mystification, and even 
downright deception. 

Are these friends right? A third test remains. None of 
these friends spent more than two or three hours altogether in 
trying and deciding the case of Dhanraj ; some perhaps only as 
many minutes. What have they got to say who have had the 
patience to spend some hundreds, even thousands, of hours in 
weighing «iternal evidence, the intrinsic merits of the dictated 
material ? 

I can speak with a certain amount of confidence about the 
Prayava-Vada. In reducing it to writing, in reading it back to 
Pandit Dhanraj, in reading it over and over again, in writing 
out marginal notes, in summarising, paraphrasing and translating 
it into English, and finally preparing this summary for the press, 
I have spent over two thousand hours. And at the end of all 
this labour my firm conviction is that it is a work which, with all 
its shortcomings, of obscurity of sense and language, of redun- 
dances and verbosities, on the one hand, and excessive compres- 
sions on the other, and of a mannerism that is apt to tire a 
modern reader, is unrivalled in the whole mass of extant 
Samskrit literature, and, so far as I am aware through the 
medium of the English language, in any other philosophical 
literature also, for profound and all-comprehending metaphysic, 
for penetrating insight into a luminous solution of the deepest 
and darkest problems of all life, and the unbreakable inter- 
connection of all the infinite details of the world-process, for 
holding up the highest ideals of the fortunes and functions of 
human evolution, and finally for a suggestiveness that opens 
up endless vistas of possible knowledge before the straining 
eyes of the thinking reader. It makes such a reader con- 
tinuously regret that he is not gifted with a thousand times 
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his present quantity of mind-power, to follow up at once all 
these alluring avenues of thought, that seem so easy now to 
traverse with the guides and clues of main principles supplied in 
this remarkable work. 

It is, further, my conviction, also based on the nature of the 
book, that it is not a work which can have been produced in- 
dependently of any connected and co-existing literature of science, 
like Minerva springing full-armed from the forehead of Jupiter, 
but is necessarily in organic articulation with a whole large mass 
of literature of a similar nature, and is itself only the essential 
and all-important typus of a vast-ranging kind of thought which 
is radically different in its ensouling principle from anything now 
extant. 

My enthusiasm over the work is probably and naturally 
excessive, because of the amount of time I have spent over it, 
and of the personal reasons mentioned before. But after dis- 
counting all such excess, I believe that there will still be left 
behind for every reader a tangible residuum of justifiable 
appreciation. As an English friend who started with a bias 
against rather than for the work, remarked to me, after looking 
through a considerable portion of the translation in manuscript : 
‘“‘ There is stuff in it ; it should be published.” 

But one thing reniains to be mentioned in this connection, of 
which the reader would ordinarily not have an opportunity of 
judging, and which I therefore add here as matter of personal 
experience. It is this: Pandit Dhanraj, from what I have seen 
of him, has no more the power of creating this work out of his 
own intelligence than he has of creating the solar system. He 
lived with me for five months. I sat in his company for many 
hours almost every day of these months, with one break of three 
weeks. And I know that he does not understand many portions 
of the book, which are not in themselves unintelligible. 

I have often discussed the sense of passages with him, and 
he has often admitted that his previous explanation was wrong 
and mine right, after consulting (as he said) in his own memory, 
of course, what he called Gobhili’s commentary on the Pranava- 
Vadda, two or three fragments from which commentary also I have 
taken down from him, just for curiosity. Again I have tried to 
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converse with him, in ordinary modern Samskrit, on everyday 
matters, and he has found it difficult, or at least given me the 
impression, by his halting and laboured efforts, that he found it 
difficult, to construct half a dozen sentences in either modern 
Samskrit or that of the works he dictates. He has always given 
me the impression that while he was no doubt a fairly intelligent 
man, his intelligence was only sufficient to give him a general 
idea of the value of what he was dictating ; not enough to enable 
him to make that significance explicit to others, who could often 
see more in his words than he himself could do. - 

On the other hand, as collateral facts in support of the view 
that the Pranava-Vdda existed in Pandit Dhanraj’s memory as a 
completed whole, before he began dictating it to me, may be 
mentioned these :—Before beginning the work, I asked him what 
its extent was in shloka-measures, in order to calculate the total 
amount of time needed, and to regulate my daily routine accord- 
ingly. He unhesitatingly mentioned 16,000 shloka-measures, 
and my manuscript, on completion, bore out the truth of the 
statement. This manuscript consists of 535 pages of ruled 
foolscap, each page containing thirty-four lines of writing, and 
each line from twenty-five to thirty-two letters, or on an average 
twenty-eight letters, thirty-two letters making one shloka- 
measure. Again, from time to time, as we completed one section 
or chapter or part, he stated the progressive total of shloka- 
measures reached, and also stated beforehand the _ shloka- 
measures in the next section or chapter. All these statements 
have been justified by the manuscript. Moreover, when I was 
reading over to him the previous day’s work, he frequently made 
small corrections, and more than once asked me, incidentally, to 
refer back to such and such a place, in order to verify the con- 
sistency of the correction with a previous statement in the text, 
and he directed me to that previous statement by saying how far 
back, in approximate shloka-measures, I should refer. Also, the 
Author’s Preface, dictated to me after the text of the work was 
completed, contains a fair and orderly table of the contents 
of the whole, and supplies indirectly the memory-test discussed 
before. 

The theory that he picks the material for his pretended old 
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works out of the brains of those with whom he conversed, will 
not stand examination. In the first place, even if he had the 
ability to pick others’ brains of ideas, which in itself is no mean 
power, he has not, as said before, sufficient Samskrit to 
clothe them. Secondly, to confine ourselves to the Pranava- 
Vada, the book contains far more than I had ever dreamt of; 
while the root-ideas are the same as already existed in my mind, 
these ideas have been applied, in the book, to fields of knowledge 
to which I was quite unable to apply them. There is a large 
mass of details there which was never in my waking concious- 
ness at least. Theories as to their having been present in my 
sub- or super-consciousness, and Dhanraj having absorbed them 
by telepathy, or of their being dictated by a “ familiar’’ spirit 
—are all less in accordance with the well-recognised law of 
scientific and philosophic investigation and hypothesising, vzz., 
the Law of Parcimony, which requires that the simplest possible 
hypothesis should be adopted, than the supposition that the 
Pandit is repeating parrot-like what he has learnt by rote. The 
possibility that the Pandit has reproduced and dictated matter 
which he has studied and digested and thought out and 
systematised for himself independently, in the same way that 
great orators and practising lawyers and scientific and philo- 
sophical lecturers and preachers have in ancient and modern 
times orally delivered large works which are studied with profit 
by generations—this possibility may be considered from another 
standpoint. 

I have already said that my own experience of the Pandit’s 
intelligence and ability is that they are not enough to account 
for the Pranava-Vada. The other standpoint from which the 
question may be considered, assuming my judgment of his 
abilities to be wrong, is that of the question: What motive had 
the Pandit to tell the lie that the work is not his own, when it 
is? Of course this enquiry can proceed only on the assumption 
that the work has some merit and is not mere gabble; otherwise, 
it is obvious, the query is superfluous, and the whole discussion 
falls to the ground. 

The question then is, why should not the Pandit claim the 
rightful credit of the authorship of such a remarkable work ? 
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If he did so, he would win a certain amount of fame and honour. 
He seems to have nothing to gain by persisting in a false repudia- 
tion of authorship. I can find no satisfactory answer to this 
question. The only answer that can be possibly advanced on 
the data we have is the unsatisfactory one that he is eccentric. 
Of course a certain amount of eccentricity has to be assigned to 
him on the other hypothesis also, viz., that he has really com- 
mitted a genuine old work to memory from a manuscript which 
was read out to him, and has now dictated it. 

But between the two eccentricities, the latter seems to have 
some method in it. It is possible that he declines to undergo 
tests of memory either for fear of making mistakes which might 
be made too much of, or for some other reasons, such as 
promises made to those with whom he studied, which he does 
not wish to be known publicly. The other eccentricity, of 
falsely repudiating authorship, does not show even such 
traces of method. 

A statement here as to the Gobjili-Bhashya on the Bhagavad 
Gita, about 26,000 shloka-measures in extent, all dictated by the 
blind man to Pandit Parmeshri Das, would also be helpful as 
evidence in enabling the reader to form his own conclusions as 
to the genuineness of Dhanrdj’s performances. I myself have 
not had time enough to read through the whole of this systemati- 
cally. Pandit Ganganath Jha has, however, been kind enough, 
at my request, to do so, and he has also made an abstract in 
English of its interpretation of the Gitd. He says that the work 
has a perfectly rational consistency and a distinct style and 
manner of its own, and refers to very many other old works now 
unknown even by name; but, he adds, the work has nothing 
remarkably new or extraordinary, or not now generally known, 
to tell us; and is therefore disappointing in respect of any 
expectations of esoteric interpretation and occult knowledge. 
The portions that I have myself succeeded in studying, of this 
book, confirm Pandit Ganganath’s view. I should add, however, 
that there is a good deal in it which is very suggestive of new 
ideas, and stimulates thought to work along unusual directions 
in a reader with the necessary turn of mind. The “characters ” 
of the Mahabharata story, Yudhishthira, Arjuna, Duryodhana, 
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etc., are also explained in the first chapter as allegorical symbols 
of various conditions and moods of the mind; and this is 
distinctly new, or at least not extant. The set manner of com- 
menting is to take each word and hypothesise in succession a 
number of meanings, on the strength of the explanations of the 
word given in various Koshas (dictionaries), and to refute each 
hypothesis by reasons, till the last and correct meaning is left 
behind, and this is generally in accordance with the (old) Nirukta. 
Briefly, the method followed is the approved method of Vedanta, 
A dhydropa, 1.e., superimposition, hypothesising, andthen Afardda, 
t.e., refutation. 

Considering all these facts together, the proper conclusion 
to draw seems to me to be that while Pandit Dhanraj undoubtedly 
has indulged in exaggerations, mystifications, sensationalism, 
sometimes even unmistakable divergences from truth, and patent 
self-contradictions, there is behind and beneath all these a certain 
amount of basic truth which makes it eminently desirable that 
persons with better opportunities and abilities than I have had at 
my disposal, should systematically take up the work of investigation 
and search for old MSS. on the spot. 

Before concluding this section of the introduction I wish to 
state that I have appeared to myself as rather wanting in appre- 
ciation and gratitude, while writing as I have written about the 
blind Pandit. But I have done so and pointed out his short- 
comings myself only in order that others, less sympathetic, less 
appreciative, less bound by gratitude, may not do it in a worse 
form, with exaggeration and without balance. I have acted cn 
the instinct which makes a brother feel that for any sin he may 
have committed, he would rather be punished by his own brother, 
who, even in inflicting the stroke, would feel sad, would feel that 
he was cleansing and purifying for rehabilitation, rather than by 
the public gaoler, who would have no such sympathy and 
yearnings. - 

My gratitude to him is deep indeed for the confirmation and 
amplification he has brought to me of my most cherished views, 
for the hopes he has given me of endless further discovery, 
for having accepted me as the repository of one of his most 
precious possessions, without any obvious and sufficient reason 
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and remuneration of any kind. Holding the views I hold about 
him, his shortcomings arouse in me only the affectionate sympathy 
due to the neuropath, the genius encased in a frail body, the 
sensitive and shrinking soul bound to a sightless frame, that has 
not met in the early years of life the friendliness that aroused 
confidence and trust, but the want of sympathy that leaves 
behind a permanent apprehension of pain from others. 

I earnestly hope that no reader of mine will make this 
mistake of imagining me to be wanting in gratitude to the 
Pandit, who compares these few pages of a criticism that is only 
intended to disarm worse criticism, that is only intended to 
uphold justice as against blind partiality and partisanship on the 
one hand and equally blind and rampant abuse on the other, 
with the many pages of the forthcoming summary of the Pranava- 
Vada that embody appreciation of him. 


Tue Nature or PrRanAva-VApa 


A tradition, common all over India, is that the world is 
derived from the Veda (which etymologically means Knowledge 
and which contains all knowledge whatsoever), that the essence 
and source of the Veda is the Gdyatri and that the Géyairi, 
finally, is born from the Aum. Consequently the Pranava 
(which is the name of the sound Aum, pronounced as Om) is the 
most sacred of sounds. Such isthe tradition. But what the reason 
for it is, is not quite clear. The Méandtkya, the Tara-Sara, and 
other Upanishats, the Gopatha Brdhmana, and Tantia-works give 
many elaborate and instructive interpretations of the three 
letters A, U and M, of which this sound is made up; but none 
seems sufficient to justify such an all-comprehensive claim as is 
made by the tradition. 

The Pranava-Vdda justifies it. It explains that A stands 
for the Self, U for the Not-Self and M for the relation of negation 
which exists between them. It is obvious that these three 
factors, or rather two factors and the nexus between them, 
exhaust the world. 

The AUM, thus, is equivalent to the Idea or Consciousness 
“T-this-not (am).” The three factors of this single partless, 


timeless, spaceless and motionless consciousness, 1n the 
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simultaneous affirmation and negation involved in their juxta- 
position, constitute the triune Brahman, the Absolute, which is 
at once the changeless as well as the exhaustless storehouse of 
the changing. 

All the main facts of the world-process are deduced from 
this logion, which is shown as the one law of all laws, all other 
laws being corollaries from it. 

The permutations and combinations of the three factors 
give rise to various subordinate Mahdvdkyas, great sentences, 
logia, each of which represents one principal law or method 
governing the world-process. Four, the most important, form 
the foundations of the four Vedas respectively (the Atharva deal- 
ing with the logion—“‘ I-this-not”’ itself, and summing up the other 
three Vedas and their logia). Twenty-four other logia, next in 
importance, are each represented by one letter of the Gdyatrt. 
The Vedas may be regarded as an extended interpretation of the 
significance of the Gdyatrt. 

The interplay between the A and the U, the Self and the 
Not-Self, by affirmation and then negation, gives rise to the Jiva, 
or individual Ego, and to various triplets of qualities or 
attributes in Spirit and Matter. The most important are 
Cognition, Desire and Action in the former, and Substance, 
or Substantiality, Quality, and Movement or Mobility in 
the latter. The Samskrit equivalents are Jnana, Ichcha and 
Kriya and Dravya, Guna and Karma respectively. 

The Rig-Veda deals with Jiana, Cognition, Knowledge, pre- 
dominantly. The Yajus with Kriya, action. The Sdéma with 
Ichcha, Desire. The Atharva with the summation of them all. 
Each of these is reflected and re-reflected endlessly in the others, 
giving occasion for the statement, in the work, of much valuable 
and exceedingly interesting and suggestive information on the 
psychology of cognition, desire, and action. 

The outlines of the whole of the world-process, and conse- 
quently the whole circle of human knowledge, are laid down in 
terms of Vedic technicalities, under the headings of: (1) the 
Vedas, with their fourfold sub-division into (a) Samhita or 
Mantra, (6) Brahmana, (c) Upanishat, and (d) Upaveda, or 
Tantra, and their developments into the Krishna and Shukla 
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Shakhas, the Black and White branches, of each Veda; (2) the 
six Angas; and (3) the six Upangas. Each of these is divided 
and sub-divided endlessly; and many derivative and intermediate 
sciences are mentioned. Metaphysical explanations of the 
Sacraments are given. 

Cycles of time and space with their respective Rulers or 
Ishvaras are touched upon. The nature of Mukti is discussed in 
terms of the logion. The various Angas and UpAangas, sciences 
and philosophies, are shown to be consistent parts of one organic 
whole. Spiritual and material evolution, through mineral, 
vegetable, animal, human, and various other kingdoms, astral or 
elemental, and the development of sixth and seventh senses in 
future cycles, are referred to. And the high destiny and the 
ultimate development of Jivas into Ishvaras and creators of ever 
new world-systems, and the real significance of Moksha, are 
‘described with great fulness. 

It should be emphatically noted in conclusion, that whatever 
else the matter of the book may be, it is entirely and absolutely 
unique. There is nothing like it to be found in extant Samskrit 
works. 

One question will inevitably strike the modern reader at this 
point. Is there any connection, any reconciliation possible, 
between this profound interpretation of the Vedas, which goes to 
justify the exaggerated, nay, extravagant-seeming reverence 
traditionally paid to them in India, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, that recent interpretation of them which looks upon them 
as “the babblings of child-humanity,” the improvisations of rival 
bards of warring and semi-savage tribes, the incantations of fetish- 
worshippers, a medley of the natural beauty and poetry of 
primeval man, and the artificial customs and superstitions born 
of animal terrors and malice, and worship and propitiation of 
anthropomorphised sun and moon and fire and wind and rain ? 

This is a difficult question to answer. It is not possible to 
pooh-pooh the Pranava-Vdda after carefully reading it; it is not 
possible to ignore all the results of modern scholarship and 
research; and yet the one pictures saints ani sages and the cther 
ill-trained, even savage, children! But perhaps we have the 
explanation and reconciliation in these very words. The grand- 
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father and the child riding on his knee form parts of the same 
congruous picture, and not of two incongruous ones. The objec- 
tion to which the modern theory is open, viz., the assumption 
involved in it that children are able not only to appreciate highly 
poetical and allegorical tales, but to write them, is also obviated 
by this explanation. The grandfather Brahma, the Pitamaha, 
par excellence, the Manus and Rishis, the Hierarchs, Guides and 
Guardians of the Human Race, explain to their first children the 
facts and laws of Nature, in language which because of their 
comprehensive thought is correspondingly comprehensive of all 
possible good and evil aspects of the world-process; the children 
understand only the story-aspect of them, and very often mis- 
understand and misapply them too. When the modern scientist 
says that plants compete with each other for food, that they 
marry, that they beget children, and that they make the best 
provision in their power for their children, he is talking poetical 
myths as well as rigorous science ; if his hearers misunderstand 


him it is no fault of his. 
BuAGAVAN DAs. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


DIRE BLOSSOM (Oba r Ais 


Wrapt in a goat-skin, and carried up to heaven, where the Gods long 
entertained themselves, and made sport of him. 
LEMPRIERE. 

Ir was sunset. For one gorgeous moment the cup of day. 
foamed, and overflowed with colour,—orange, saffron, golden, 
lilac, red; transmuting in its wonderful alchemy the long reaches. 
of the river, the acres of the reed-grown marsh. Gold met gold, 
and burnt to tongues of flame; red out-matched vermilion, only 
to fade in opal with a heart of fire; the pulse of earth and sky- 
beat in a fever of unmatched, nameless hues. 

A fiery sunset ended an overcast day. All the earth lay still, 
watching the brewing of the philtre wherewith day soothes her 
troubled hours; man, beast, and bird spell-bound by the beauty: 
of her silences. 
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Then, over the ragged wall of reeds, rose a heron, making 
his stately way across the marsh; then life crept again from the 
still-breathing evening hour, and fluttered, swam, or hooted from 
its vantage. 

On a rough staithe, overlooking the reaches of the slow-mov- 
ing stream, stood a woman, hooding her eyes with her curved 
hand. She gazed into the infinite gold of the evening mist, 
already veiling the horizon line. Her heart went up in prayer 
with the mounting sun-rays, each ray a living tongue, each prayer 
a living desire. She prayed to the Sun, seeing in his rays the 
nimbus surrounding the glory of the God-head. Then turned, 
and made her careful way through the roughened pine-boles. 

Her path took her along the wide marsh-meadows, knee- 
deep in flowering grass, in ragged-robin, purple and yellow loose- 
strife, dull satyr-wort, and patched with lilac water-mint. Earth 
reflected faintly the glories of the sky. She picked a sprig of 
mint, and swept its scented head across her cheek; then looked 
skywards, and bent her head in salutation to the first star. 

“ The Gods grant me my prayer,” she said aloud. Then 
passed on to the place where her women awaited her coming. 

They put her in a litter with purple curtains, and set off for 
the villa on the artificial tree-clad mound. Here met her in the 
atrium a broad-built Roman, dressed in the robes of a Governor, 
with a golden fillet about his tawny head. 

** Hast thou been to the temple?” he asked, as he led her 
through the cavedium to the basilica and colonnades beyond. 

‘Not to the temple. To-nightit seemed to me that the God 
spoke to me rather from the skies than from the altar.” 

He tilted up his beard, and caught it in his teeth. ‘‘ The 
Gods have given us the temples, and therein it is fitting we 
should worship.” 

“ Rather man hath built the temples for the Gods, and they 
have given man the earth and its fullness.” 

“Theirs are all the gifts,” said Agrippa, the Governor, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Yet one place has been shown us by the Oracle, 
and therein has the altar of Apollo been set up.” 

—“ How spake the Oracle; said it not ‘where sky and water 
meet’? By all the Gods of this unsunny isle, by the Hes and 
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Dis of these barbarians, that might stand for mid seas, as well as 
mid marshes, Uncle !’’—cried a strong voice, and Constantine, 
the young Centurion, swung in with his heavy Roman tread. 
The shadows of the garden seemed to hide a mocking face. 

“It is a time of much import to our house,” rebuked the 
elder man. 

‘“‘ May the Gods be propitious!” hastily replied the other, 
with the gesture—doubled hand, and extended fore and little 
fingers—that averts evil. 

“Call the devil, and he comes,” grunted the Governor. 
“Who knows that these barbarian demons do not resent their 
deposition? Julia, ’twere well to seek the Gods in the manner 
they ordain, the true Gods, in prayer. And that their good-will 
may not be lacking, pay these dues.” He signed to his treasurer, 
and gave the woman some ten sestertia. Prudence, as well as 
lavishness, dictated the sum. 

As he said, it was a time of importance for the house ot 
Agrippa the Governor; for to him was promised by the Oracle 
the birth of a son, the first-born after years of barrenness. For this 
cause the beautiful Julia spent her hours in prayer and sacrifice, 
even in furtive almsgiving to the conquered British, who might 
on her behalf entreat the Gods of their sad mist-hung isle. 

She went fasting to the temple of Apollo, built in the spot 
decreed by the voice of the Oracle; carven, pillared, hung with 
crimson draperies, backed by the endless marsh, and over-arched 
by the endless sky. 

In the curtained apse stood the God in his stone semblance, 
left hand holding the lyre, right arm outstretched, with the 
crumpled skin of the presumptuous Marsyas hanging in the 
curve. Before him on his altar smoked the meats his soul loved, 
and blossomed the flowers of his honour. Round his head were 
the golden rays of the sun, lambent, perceant, as those which 
scored but lately the mellow evening sky. 

To him knelt Julia, pouring out her soul in prayer. And 
she prayed that the gift of the God should be with her, for her 
offspring’s good. She prayed for the coming sons of her straight, 
beautiful body, sons for the glory of the Empire, and the safety 
of the State. 
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And in the name of all the dwellers on Olympus she vowed 
one son of the twain she asked, to the service of the High Gods, 
the Holy Ones. Especially to the service of Him through whom 
come the gentler arts upon the earth, the sweet-voiced lute, the 
design of symbols, the colours that deck the flowers and paint 
the birds. 

So she prayed, till it seemed that her spirit was rapt from 
her body, piercing the veil that hung between her and the God. 
And through the lamp-lit temple rang a Voice. ‘‘ The Gods 
have heard thy vow, that which thou hast conceived in secret 
shall be manifest. Blood to blood, life to life, and worship to 
worship,’——and metal clanged on the darkening pavement at her 
feet. 

She stooped in awe, to find a broken sword-blade, and a pair 
of gilded horns. And it seemed to her that a horn-crowned head 
looked round the swaying wind-blown curtain of the door, the 
head of the British deity or demon, Cernunnos, lord of the 
oaks and woodland ways. 

And seeing him, she saw her sin and swooned, for her hour 
was on her, and the time was come. 

She brought forth twin sons, whereof the one had sucked 
from the other both strength, shapeliness and stature, so that the 
second-born took to himself the likeness of the first; round- 
limbed, white, and even at his birth of strength amazing, with 
open eyes, and open shouting mouth. 

But the eldest-born of the Governor was peaked, and wryed, 
and covered with ruddy down; his crooked limbs bent under 
him, and his eyes, deep-set and wild, peered out without 
intelligence. 

Yet the heart of the mother leaped past her pain to her first- 
born, and she bade her women hide him, hide him swiftly, lest 
the Governor shouldslay the monster out of hand. Such was his 
right, such too his duty, lest the State be burdened with the unfit. 

And the child was hidden in the hut of a British serf, while 
Julia hid her fears, and decked her face with smiles for the dis« 
playal of her second boy. And he was vowed, in the place of his 
elder, to the service of the State. 
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When the days were fulfilled, and children, strong-limbed 
and ruddy, clustered round their parents’ knees, then Julia told 
Agrippa of her sin, and of his hidden child. Him he commanded 
to be brought before him, as for judgment, in the outer court. 

When he looked on the boy—sixteen now, misshapen, long- 
armed, hairy, dressed in bracce, tunic and sagum, like the con- 
quered British—he broke into a laugh, and turned to his wife, 
grouped with her handsome, healthy family. 

“So this is the lad? Better to have met my blade sixteen 
years ago, and added to old Charon’s load of horrors. What 
was the vow of Julia the pious? Ran it not: ‘One son of her 
body for the service of the State, and one for the service of the 
altar of the Gods’ ?”’ 

Wide-eyed, the woman bowed her head. One boy, a stout 
six years urchin, strode out towards the intruder. ‘ Heis ugly,” 
he said briefly. ‘‘ Away with him !” 

The Governor laughed again. ‘‘So says thy father, boy. 
Better for him to have crossed the Styx, and set all Hell agape, 
than show his face to me. Serve the Gods! By the Gods 
themselves,’’—he paused, and his mind ran back over the ranges 
of sixteen years. ‘The pious Julia prayed to the Gods of the 
Barbarians, to Hesus, and to Dis, and the stag-horns of Cer- 
nunnos; and by the faith that is in me, they have had a hand in 
the making of the boy! Serve the Gods! What blasphemy is 
this? Jet him serve one like himself, the derision of the Gods, 
goat-footed Pan.” And he gave orders to chase the boy with 
hide-thongs from his presence. 

* * * * * 

So the slaves drove the boy back to the marshes, and he 
sought again the wattle hut on the ronde, where he had lived for 
five lonely years. 

The faithful British serf was dead, nothing but a lean 
brachet and a hawk kept himsad company. A thin film of blue 
smoke rose from the opening in the hut-roof; a net or two were 
spread to dry before the door, in company with the coracle of 
sallow-withys, turned bottom-upwards on the spongy grass. 

The boy kept life in him by catches of tench and bream from 
the slow winding river, by roots, pig-nuts and acorns from 
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neighbouring coppices, by such fish, flesh and fowl as he could 
trap or net. 

He supped his pottage steadily, his dull mind turning over, 
and yet over again, his welcome in the strong-walled villa on the 
mound. 

The Gods,—who were the Gods? Furies, who scourged a 
boy away from their door, men in long and ample robes who sat 
and frowned, or worse still, smiled at the hiss and snap of the 
thongs. He rubbed a raw wound, then licked his reddened hand. 

If such were Gods, away with them. He panted, lolling 
out his tongue like an over-weary dog, and weary he was of 
thought, trying to read the cause of things in his unready mind. 
Then turned to the brachet, and snapped his fingers. ‘ Hey, 
Buda, you’ve got a sure foot, and keen smell’’—he threw back 
his head dog-wise, and snuffed up-wind—‘ keen to smell friend or 
foe. Can you find Pan, I wonder?”’ Then turned again to 
furtive caresses of his shoulders, slewing his head along till he 
could lick the stiffened blood, and use the balm known and used 
alike by men and beasts. Then sat brooding, dimly and secretively, 
on his wrongs. Then snuffed up-wind again. 

There was a sound of hurried footsteps over the brittle 
herbage near his door. The lightest leaf-rustle, or snapping 
twig, set him pointing like his own liver-coloured hound. He 
rose, with wood and marshland silence, supple yet whole, alert 
for his enemy. 

It was his mother who came to his door. He held back the 
brachet with his left hand, twisting his knuckles in the tangled 
hair. 

Roman lady and British ser{ faced each other, but it was 
the woman who was abased. The boy looked ahead with dim grey 
eyes far out over the red-brown marshlands, and the silver water, 
seeing nothing, feeling nothing, but his wrongs. 

She laid her hand on the door-post. ‘‘ May thy mother 
enter, oh my son?” 

He turned his eyes to a heavy thong which hung on the 
wall. She saw the look. 

_ “Why dost thou keep thy dog in leash? ” she asked; and 
in sooth the boy knew not his reason, save that for one horrible 
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moment he seemed to see its reddened teeth meet in her long 
white throat. He shook his head. 

‘He will not hurt me. See!” She stooped, and laid her 
slim hand on the dog’s head, caressing his fury into tolerance. 
She stroked him yet again, gently with her free hand loosening 
the boy’s hold on the dog. 

‘He slew a man,” the boy said in his throat. 

“Yet will he not slay thy mother, for thou art friendly to 
me, sinner though I be. See, he knows it, let him go.’”’ The 
dog lay quiet under her hand. The boy stood off, watching 
furtively, under thick eyebrows. 

‘‘What did you come to see?” he asked at last, speech 
struggling from the silence. 

‘© My son.” 

‘“You can see the marks on my shoulders. Who was the 
man who laughed ?” 

She shivered. ‘‘ The father of my son.” 

‘* Who drove me like a dog from his door ?”’ The red blood 
struggled to his forehead, thickening the veins, with the effort at 
understanding. ‘‘I thought perhaps he wasaGod. One of the 
Gods of you Romans.” | 

“You Romans! Art thou not Roman too?” 

‘‘T know not who or what I am.” Again the grey eyes 
sought space, and he began to croon in a low voice, more to 
himself and the wide marsh-lands, than to his mother: 


‘‘T came from Space, whither 
I follow the wind, 

With footsteps far fleeter 
Than forest-born hind. 
Whence came I, where go I 

’Tis not mine to find, 
The earth is my mother, 
My cradle the stars, 
The blue spaces beckon 
My way through their bars. 


“Who am I? In sooth I know not.’ He ended with a 
vacant laugh. 


“Who taught thee that song ?”’ 
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‘“Who knows? Maybe I heard it when the fish leapt 
yonder; did you not see the ring in the water ?” 
“T saw no fish rise. Sing me some more.” 
The boy pitched his voice in a different key, like the echo of 
a shepherd’s pipe playing in green valleys: 
‘* T hear the breathing trees, 
The words of troubled seas, 
Glean honey from the bees, 
And milk from mother Earth. 
Gave she me birth ? 
I feel I stir in her side, 
In the hush of eventide, 
When the sky and wood seem wide; 
When flowers grow 
Beneath the snow 
Waiting their lenten-tide. 
I hear the breezes playing, 
I know what the stars are saying: 
‘ Stoop down, weary head, 
On thy Mother’s bed, 
Soon thou shalt be dead. 
And mother Earth 
Who gave thee birth 
Through thee shall renew her worth.’ 


**T could sing all day,’’ he added, and was dumb. 
‘Oh boy,” cried his mother, ‘Thou art vowed to the 
immortal Gods. Feelest thou not thine immortality ?”’ 
‘Not I,” said the boy, and sang again: 
‘* From earth to earth, 
Fit earning for men, 
Merrily to go. 
Gusty the winds blow, 
Wavering the water’s flow, 
What may man know 
Of God’s ways? 
Wrap up the winds, 
Folded in fist, 
Bind up the waters, 
Then may ye wist 
God’s ways are men’s ways 
Made as they list.” 


1? 


“But, my son, thou wert vowed from thy birth 
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‘‘ Was I,—the eldest son too? Nay, mother, I am vowed 
anew by my father.’ He bit his lip, sucked and spat blood on 
the earthen floor. ‘‘ Vowed to Pan, the ‘ derision of the Gods.’”’ 

‘Oh boy, it was to the great Apollo that I vowed my son.” 

“ Before his birth. Look on him now. Pan is my God, 
by grace of these bent limbs.” 

“Where wilt thou hope to find the God ?”’ 

*‘T’ll seek him, mother, I and Buda here. Hey lass! A 
nose for game, and a nose for Gods,” he threw his dreamy eyes 
over the stream again. ‘“ The river is my highway, just as the 
earth is my bed. I’m away on my God-hunt. Give me the 
luck-gift.” 

‘Such is not the manner to approach the Gods.” 

‘Great Pan is not Jupiter to blast me. He can do no more 
than scourge me as my father did. To the mercies of Apollo, 
and his sweet sister Diana, I commit you, mother. Shall I bring 
you a petal from the blossom of Pan? ”’ 

“The boy is mad already,’ murmured Julia, as she heard 
the loosened tongue, “and watched the boy run like a lean 
mongrel down the treacherous pathway, then sighed, and 
returned to the strong-built dwelling on the hill. 

* * * * * 

By day the boy kept to the water-side, but by night he struck 
inland, heading with instinctive sureness for the West. Day 
and night were alike {to him, sunshine and starshine of equal 
worth, his feet found their way, and his ears heard their danger, 
without his eyes to show it. Buda ran in the shadow that he 
flung behind. 

He slept through the heat of the day with the rest of the 
earth-folk, swinging himself up with his long arms into some 
place of peace, or couching in the deep fern, with his dog by his 
side, while the jays and pigeons clattered familiarly round him, 
and grey squirrels cracked their nuts, knowing him for an earth- 
boy, not a mortal man. 

‘I’m away to find God Pan,” he said to the river, and 
threw tribute fof mint and marygold into her lap. ‘‘ Ripples, 
can you tell me where he bides?”’ The ripples flowed serenely 
onward with the tide, the boy watched them keenly. ‘Oh, you 
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say westward, as the wind says too. I’ll away westward.” And 
he ran further, taking in his daily course wide loops from river to 
wood, and back again. 

By and by he met a holy man, caught Buda by the muzzle, 
and hid behind an oak. Holy men were on familiar terms with 
brutal Roman Gods. The marsh-bred boy dropped out of sight 
like a shadow; the holy man passed on. 

Next he met a British girl, red-haired, red-eyed. Her he 
greeted. 

“What are the waters doing in your eyes ?”’ 

“T met a legionary,” she said—and more. 

‘Come with me, I’m away to find God Pan, he has my 
vows.” 

“And Vesta should receive me next ninth of June. My 
vows were nearly paid.” 

“Nearly is but part of all,” said the boy. ‘ Pan is not 
westa.” 

The girl followed him a yard or so, then fearing him and 
his dog, turned back, and went her way. 

The boy dashed through the woodlands, bowing his bent 
back to thorny ways. Then snatched at berries to staunch his 
hunger, leaves of red sorrel to quench his thirst. Here and 
there a sloe rewarded him, or a wry crab-apple. Sometimes the 
beech-nuts gave him food; if not, he was used to hunger. Buda 
hunted for herself. 

On he went, now knocking at the bark of an oak-tree to ask 
the way, now following the red brush of a fox as he slipped 
through the long grass towards his earth. Sometimes he asked 
the waving fern-fronds if they knew God Pan, sometimes plucked 
wild flowers for a chaplet for the God. 

‘* Touch me not,” whispered the roses, when he pulled them 
by their thorns, ‘‘for we are Venus’ flowers, sacred to her 
precious blood.” 

‘* Bide then, Pan has sufficient,” answered the boy, and 
stooped to the milk-wort, who shrank back from his rough hands 
with shame. 

“Ah, touch me not,” it said, “for I fell from our Lady’s. 
breast when she stooped to feed the Lord of Love.” 
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’ 


“Pan has enough without you,” said the boy sturdily, and 
sped on. 

So he travelled many days, with never a spoken prayer for 
guidance, never an uplift of his voice to the hidden powers; only 
with a surety that he was on his way, and an eager, bird-like 
curiosity to find his goal. 

“What gift can I bring God Pan?” he asked a foolish jay. 
“‘Only a face of laughter, and a handful of berries,—and myself,” 
and he ran on. 

“‘ What gift shall I ask God Pan,’ he said toa wise black 
bull. ‘‘Only that he leave me as I am,—and kill my father.” 
Then he stopped, and frowned. ‘“ Nay, I will not ask him even 
so small a thing as that. I could do it for myself if needs were. 
And mayhap his own Gods will plague him. For me, I have my 
earth.” Stooping he kissed the ground, touching the earth with 
his tongue, rolling in the dew-wet pasture land. The bull smelt 
him curiously, but offered him no harm, knowing his earth kin, 
and the sib that was between them. 

“‘ Shall I then ask him nothing ?”’ said the boy, rubbing the 
great velvety nose, and smoothing the bull’s whiskers. ‘‘ He 
may have nought to give, or all,—what care I? Pan himself 
shall choose the measure of his gift.” And he ran on. 

He had fetched a wide circle without knowing it, so that 
night-fall brought his feet near his old home. Then the scent, 
and the feeling of the place, seemed familiar to him, and he saw 
through the bent-backed wood the sheen of his own river once 
again. And he plunged deeper and deeper into the wood. 

It was a very wizard of a wood, sear and leafless under the 
broadest summer sun; frost-bitten, salt-stained, with matted 
bearded branches roofing overhead; a wood in shadow at noon- 
day, a wood where dew lay on the docks and sword-grass till the 
next dew fell; stretching for roods in a hoary wisdom, lichened, 
tangled, thorny, leafless, where the underbrush rose up to the 
tree-tops and the tree-tops bent to listen to the whispering grass. 

Here the boy went slowly, finger on lip, eyes piercing the 
gloom ahead, and on every side ; head turning with quick silence 
to listen furtively. Pan seemed near. 

He brushed through giant colt’s-foot, giant nettle, giant 
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dock ; swept against long sword-grass, and oat-grass, while their 
tears ran over his feet. All round was grey shadow, in the 
distance green gloom. The boy passed between the sunken 
shoulders of a horn-beam, his bare arms brushing the lichen- 
feathers that hung like mildew down its limbs. Passed on, 
under gnarled crooked thorn-joints, thrust out like sharp elbows 
in his path ; still treading furtively. 

‘Oh greybeards,” he whispered, ‘‘ People of Pan, show me 
his blossom!’’ For he knew the blossom. hides the fruit, and the 
soul of the flower is God. The moss-fringed trees said nothing, 
only their long lean fingers pointed onwards through the wood. 

Next he came on fungi, brown things of earth clinging to 
the roots of older trees, in layers and terraces of vegetable stone- 
work ; then on ones of creamy-white, unhealthy things, shut out 
from the sun; then on horns, of flaccid deadly white, and evil 
smell. And it seemed to him that ill-shapen figures leaned over 
them, sucking their strength, inhaling their poison. Then a riot 
of rose-colour beckoned him from the grey shadows, and he 
passed through a garden of rose-campion, lingering awhile to 
bathe his eyes with their hue. 

Then he passed into acres of wild fennel, rising high above 
his head, with a green translucent gloom, as of sunlight through 
deep waves. The stalks thickened round him, wrapping him ina 
swirl of green. He bathed in the sheen of it, without a thought 
of fear. Then grasped a fennel bough, and hastened onward. 

In the gold-green shadows sat the great God Pan. The boy 
smiled, for the face of the God was known to him, he had seen 
his smile many a summer day, caught a glimpse of his great goat 
thighs on the marshes many a year. Fear fell from off him, as 
he approached, walking upright, as a man should do, even when 
he faces the God of his vow. 

And the big, bronze-brown head turned towards the boy, 
and the voice of the God bade him welcome, smiling in answer to 
his fearless smile. And the boy drew near. 

“Are you the God Pan?” he breathed, though all the while 
familiar eyes shone on him, familiar lips curved with the wisdom 
of the silence which enwraps all sound. 

“And I have worshipped you without knowing it,” said th 
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boy. ‘O Pan, let me—crooked, bent, weak, but faithful— 
worship still!” 

He saw the God bend his great head, and his grand eyes 
looked through the boy to the green gloom, and the grey bents 
beyond. 

“Tt was the vow of my father,” said the boy, ‘‘ vowed in my 
ignorance. O Pan, let me keep it in my wisdom.” 

Again he saw the God smile. And in his smile, he saw the 
birth of all things, great and small. His own birth, with the up- 
rush of buds in the spring-time, breaking through from their 
mother, the earth, the birth of birds within the spotted shell, the 
river of life that flows through the winding ways of every tree- 
trunk, every grass-blade. And wisdom flowed into his heart 
through that smile. ml 

How long he stayed there worshipping, he knew not; he 
knew only that slowly the light withdrew itself, till it shone, a 
distant speck in the green heart of the fennel forest, and he knew 
it shone from the eyes of the God, who watched his worshipper. 


* * * * * 


So the boy went home to his old life in the marshes, 
satisfied. He never found his way again to the fennel forest, for 
the Gods show themselves but once in a life-time to the sons 
of men. 

He sang of strange things which he had seen in that forest, 
and his songs found favour with his Roman rulers, his plants 
healed their diseases as did his songs their minds. From the day 
he found the God-head he was safe, for the wisdom of all nature 
had flowed into his bent body, and after that deep draught, 
chances and changes stirred him no more than the changes of 
night and day. 

By and by, too, altars were raised to the goat-footed God, 
and fennel forests planted in his honour, but the God showed 
himself to none in Britain, save the boy who sought for him in 
silence, when he was only the sport of Gods and men. 

But the boy kept Pan’s blossom, with the iove of all created 
things locked in his singer’s heart. 


M. U. GREEN. 
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A PHENOMENAL DREAM 


WE are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep! 


PREVIOUS to leaving India four years ago, to study medicine in 
England, I was strongly advised by my friends— as, said they, 
*‘ We have noticed something dogging your path for the last 
three years”—to delay my departure until such time as this 
*‘something”’ should pass. This warning I treated with derision. 
What had I to fear? What harm could this vague shadow do 
me? Events, however, have proved too surely how baneful this 
shadow has been. 

This warning vividly recurred to me when, on May rst last, 
I looked back on my life for the past seven years. Before then 
misfortune had never crossed my path. Since then I have had 
to drink the cup to its bitterest dregs. The first intimation of 
evil came from my personal friends. One by one they dropped 
from me. There was nothing I had done or said to give any 
offence, yet had I become a criminal they could not have avoided 
me more religiously. 

Then again—after enjoying all my life complete immunity 
from disease—I was stricken with severe illness and lay at death’s 
door. In swift succession to this came great pecuniary loss. 

Persistently through the seven years I have been misrepre- 
sented. However right I might be, never have I appeared other 
than wrong in the eyes of others, even those who are my nearest 
relatives. Seeking to gain an end, confident of success, nay at the 
very moment of grasping it, unforeseen circumstances have arisen, 
thwarted my endeavours and frustrated my hopes. 

Strangers, people whom I have never seen before, have 


crossed my path and done me harm. Actions done with the 
3 
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best intentions and most disinterested motives have recoiled 
upon myself, causing me mental and physical injury. 

Not only this, but objects of small value though precious from 
their association have been stolen or lost. Only to mention 
the latest,—a gold medal, my most prized possession, has lately 
been stolen. And so the tale runs to the end of the chapter. 

It is perhaps only natural that I should question the justice 
of such a series of misfortunes as has been my lot. Can it be 
wondered that I asked: ‘‘ Is it right; is it just?” 

Feeling tired and depressed by such thoughts, my whole 
body aching, I retired early and was soon asleep. Some time in 
the night I turned my body from left to right. As I didsol 
involuntarily exclaimed: ‘“‘I amsure R—— isin theroom.” The 
room was simply saturated with the odour of a friend, a young 
lady whom I knew and passionately loved eight years ago, when I 
last saw her. 

I should explain that as the result of long training my sense 
of smell is so developed that I am able to recognise any of my 
friends by the scent of their clothes. 

To see if she were actually in the room I tried to raise my- 
self and, not being able to do so, turned on my face, placed my 
hands on the pillow, and with some difficulty succeeded in raising 
my body, to fall back immediately like a log. 

My eyes were closed, and although I tried to open them 1 
found it impossible. My limbs were powerless and head heavy. 

I then turned on my left side and (a thing I have no recollec- 
tion of doing before) yawned three times. Such yawns! with 
deep, full inspiration and heavy, strong expiration. 

Next thing I remember, was seeing myself deliberately turn- 
ing the handle of the door of an adjoining room. A ray of 
soothing light was falling on my face and I saw my own face 
showing unmistakable symptoms of one in the throes of pain and 
agony. . 

On the forehead were thick transverse folds of wrinkles ; the 
eyebrows contracted and drawn inwards and downwards; eye- 
lids contracted and almost closed; the angles of the mouth 
drawn backwards and upwards. The face was a veritable picture 
of pain. 
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As I pushed the door open I was struck by the thought that 
it would be impossible for me to open a door which I knew was 
always kept locked from within. 

Realising that I had no right in that room I shut the door; 
then going downstairs repeated the same thing to another door. 
My object in walking from room to room was to seek relief from 
pain by physical exertion. 

Suddenly, by what means I know not, I found myself in my 
own room again, and saw my body lying on the floor, near the 
bed, face upwards. 

That I could not have fallen from the bed was obvious, 
because the head was now lying in the direction of the foot of the 
bed and in a line with the pillow, asif my body had been com- 
pletely turned round, using the headas a pivot, and laid on the floor. 

About five feet above and directly over the face was a dark 
crescent, an arc, veiled by a murky cloud. 

As I looked at it I began to writhe in agony, clenched my 
hands and cried: ‘Is it right; is it just?’’ And then: “ Yes, 
it is right.” 

I was then caused to turn to my left side by somebody giving 
me something to read. I could not see anybody in the room, but 
the impression I had was that somebody was present. 

I took the something in my hand. I cannot say it was a 


paper. Yet I understood it to be paper and 
on it was written only one word thus: phe- covered 
by a milky-white radiant mist. nominal 

I then got up and handed this ‘———________! paper to 
the one who gave it me, remarking: ‘‘ These foreigners are 


fond of using big words. I am sure there will be a spelling 
mistake in it.” 

So saying, I took it back, examined it carefully, then 
returned it, adding, ‘‘ Yes, they are wrong.” 

On rising from the floor I was conscious of having a body 
without flesh and bones, and the physical body had entirely 
disappeared. 

Whilst returning the paper, I happened to turn my head and 
saw rising from the horizon a star as big as a cricket ball, 
glowing like a red-hot iron. 
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The sight of this star gave mea curious feeling of ecstasy, 
and I exclaimed: ‘It is the morning star.” Why—I cannot 
conceive. 

It seemed as though I was looking through an avenue of 
trees which extended tothe horizon, yet not one tree did I see. 

As a background to the star was a beautiful flush of dawning 
daylight. 

Presently, about a foot below the star I noticed another of 
equal brightness but smaller, about the size of a tennis ball. 
Each had a beautiful halo round it. 

They continued rising up to a certain point, when they 
appeared, though I did not see it, to fuse into one. 

Immediately there appeared a group of stars of similar shape 
and brightness, but much smaller. This group occupied a space 
roughly resembling the capital letter U. 

At a distance of two yards from the left side of the U, spring- 
ing from space, other stars were shooting to reach the foot of the 
group. I saw the shooting on the left side and understood, 
though I did not see, that a similar shooting was happening on 
the right side. 

And now I was conscious of occupying a position somewhere 
high in the air surrounded by space. But by what means I was 
carried from my room to this spatial region I know not. 

At this stage I heard a voice exclaim ‘‘ How (sic) do you call 
this?”’ Turning my head, I saw a man of remarkable appear- 
ance. His body did not seem to be composed of flesh and blood 
but ofa vaporous mist. He hada finely shaped nose and beautiful 
eyes. Hanging from his neck to the ankles was a loose garment. 
One feature in him seemed most peculiar. On his left shoulder 
was a snow-white spot. 

When the question was put, I was not the least surprised to 
find someone near me, and tried to think of a technical word for 
an answer. Pressing my forehead with my right hand, as one 
does when trying to remember a word, I answered: “‘ Meteoric 
shower.” 

Then, thinking that the word required explanation, said, 
with a significant motion of the hand: “ Just as you would throw 
a shower of flowers,” using for example the Indian custom of 
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throwing flowers at persons or objects held in reverence, which 
seemed helpful to explain the meaningless “‘ meteoric shower.” 

Curiously enough when he asked the question he was looking 
at me, and gave me no indication as to what he meant by the 
question, but I understood that he referred to the shooting stars. 

Suddenly I was in bed awaking, but still looking at the 
stars and then exclaimed: “‘ Why, I am looking with my fore- 
head.” With this exclamation the stars began slowly to fade 
away. 
I was now quite awake but had not yet opened my eyes. To 
make sure that my eyes were not open I put my hand to them, 
and immediately became conscious that a circular area of the 
brain, the size of a halfpenny, between the eyebrows and directly 
above the root of the nose, was vibrating at an enormous rate. 

It appeared as though a space existed between the frontal 
bone and the brain and this space was wholly occupied by these 
vibrations. It is impossible to guess their rate or to give any idea 
of their harmony and complexity, they were so fine, so rapid 
and so exquisite. 

For some minutes I enjoyed this delightful sensation without 
Opening my eyes and went over the whole dream. At the same 
time I heard the rain pattering on the window and the ticking 
of the clock. Shortly after this, the clock struck two. 

Now, there are two distinct phases of this dream, one con- 
nected with the normal body, the other with a supernormal one. 
The former part can possibly be explained by the previous 
agitation of mind. But the presence of a distinctly soothing 
light and the faculty of seeing, not only all about me, but also 
my own face, surely require some other explanation. 

The second part does not admit of any predisposing influence 
that can be traced. Has the word “phenominal” such mystic 
properties to transmute pain to pleasure, a physical body to an 
immaterial one; and evoke the succeeding phenomena? The 
sudden transportation to an ultra-physical world and the 
subsequent encounter with an incorporeal being are yet to be 
explained. 

All that precedes is dream. But those vibrations certainly 
were no dream, because for some moments during entire wakeful- 
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ness I was enjoying the curiously delightful sensation to which 
they gave rise and at the same time was listening to the pattering 
of the rain and ticking of the clock. 

It seemed as though previous to raising my hand to my eyes 
their rate was so rapid as to be untranslatable to the waking- 
consciousness and were then slackening, for I was conscious that 
as the moments during which I was enjoying them passed, their 
rate and complexity diminished and finally ceased. Is there 
any connection between these vibrations "and seeing with the 
forehead ? 

For seven years now my mysterious shadow and I have 
waged continuous warfare. For seven years have I exerted all 
my strength to gain the upper hand, only to realise that indeed 

The moving finger writes, and having writ—moves on ; 
Nor all thy piety nor wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it. 


S. CHELLIAH. 


SEEN IN THE SEANCE-ROOM 


THERE are many mysterious rooms in the world, but some of the 
most eerie, and perhaps the most mysterious, are the séance- 
rooms. 

What I saw in these rooms may perhaps explain certain 
phenomena to a few thinking minds. 

It is the scientific side of Psyche (the Soul) which is so 
fascinating, just as it is the scientific side of Physis (the Body) 
which attracts. 

There were, I found, as far as my experience goes, three 
kinds of mediums : . 

i. The ordinary medium or natural clairvoyant. 

il. The semi-trance medium. 

iii. The trance medium. 

The ordinary medium simply held the client’s hand in her 
own and shut her ‘eyes (generally), sometimes putting it to her 
forehead, and proceeded to read the past, present and future. 
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This is what I saw, as far as anyone untrained in anatomy 
can describe it. 

After waiting a few minutes a fine electric current passed 
from the finger-tips of the client into the hand of the medium, 
ran up her arm and neck, until it reached the top of the spinal 
cord, the pineal gland, which then began to vibrate very 
rapidly. 

The vibration of the gland affected the nerves at the back of 
the head and passed the vibrations on to the lower and upper 
brain. 

As long as the gland continued to vibrate at that rate the 
medium was able to perceive pictures, words, or different coloured 
lights, which streamed out of her forehead between the eyes. 
Whether they were pictures, words, or different coloured lights, 
seemed to depend on the peculiar characteristics of the medium. 

She then had a very difficult task to perform ; namely, to 
translate to the client what she saw in such a way that the latter 
could clearly understand. This was tiresome and often very 
wearisome, since the brain of the latter was much denser, and 
often there was very little constructive power in the thick 
material. When this was the case, the medium ran the chance 
of slowing down her own rate of vibration in order to meet in 
some way the brain-rate of the client; and unless the memory was 
very strong the pictures, words or lights would disappear before 
they were construed. 

It was also difficult to say whether it was present, past, or 
future, since the line of light was continuous; it could only be 
judged by the space which lay between each set of words, 
pictures, etc. There were several other difficulties, but I will not 
dwell on those now. 

The semi-trance medium was visited next. Her clients were 
arranged in a circle holding hands. A candle was lighted and 
placed at a little distance from her, but in such a manner that it 
shone on her face, leaving the remainder of the room in darkness. 
A hymn was then sung to steady the minds of the people. After 
a short time the face of the medium appeared to change or rather 
recede. In front of her face a series of faces passed one by one. 

I watched closely to see how these were formed. 
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Around the sitters were two circles or bands of magnetic 
currents: one resulting from the inner circle of the joined hands, 
the other coming from a very fine aura which surrounded each 
person outside or beyond the one usually visible to clairvoyants. 
These finer auras or atmospheres were drawn out or elongated 
from each person till the sitters became enclosed in a magnetic or 
fire ring. 

When a certain quantity was drawn from any one person, a 
cold draught was felt, which, in some cases, caused severe shiver- 
ing. This was due to the fact that as the finer atmosphere was 
drawn away downwards, the coarser one expanded; it was 
this expansion that caused the sensation of draught or cold. 
As the stream drawn from each person reached the medium, 
definite forms were seen in front of her face. Sometimes a 
child’s face would appear, sometimes a man’s, sometimes a 
woman’s. 

Looking more closely at these phenomena, I endeavoured to 
find out by what means the faces changed; the current was 
steady, the medium was steady, and yet the faces altered. The 
stream itself vibrated rapidly, and looking rapidly round, I saw 
that a clear concentrated thought was issuing from the mind of 
one of the sitters and took form on the beautiful plastic stream. 

The clue was in my hands; now foran experiment ! 

Fixing my thought, not on people, but on plants and animals 
in the most out-of-the-way parts of the world, these became 
more and more visible, and at last floated round the circle. Had 
it been possible to keep the thought absolutely fixed, those 
flowers would have been handled by the people in the room; 
they all saw and described them accurately. If by any chance I 
forgot the detail of a petal or leaf, the flower was imperfect, or 
the animal deformed. 

The third class of medium was the most interesting of all. 
There are two kinds of trance mediums: those who entrance them- 
selves and those who are put into a trance by others. The results 
are the same, and therefore only the latter will be mentioned. 

As the medium lay in a trance a subtle shape freed itself 
from the physical, called out by the will of the operator, and 
disappeared. It looked like masses and masses of minute white 
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corpuscles bound together by matter of the very finest kind. In 
the centre of each corpuscle was a little eye; these eyes were of 
different colours. This shape soon returned with another one, 
which appeared to act as its positive counterpart; the two inter- 
mingled, and repassed through the body of the medium, when they 
became visible in the room, and appeared to the majority of the 
sitters as a white luminous mass; to me it had the same appear- 
ance as before, only it was more compressed, and therefore 
somewhat denser. 

There was, however, one difference which seemed peculiar : 
some of the little eyes had changed their colour ; they were black. 

This apparently luminous form approached one of the 
persons in the room. As soon as it came within the radius of 
that person’s coarser aura or atmosphere it took upon itself the 
form of the chief thought in that aura. If they wished to see 
husband, wife, child, or grandfather, the shape became that 
relative. 

Thus one shape was able to personate many forms, and give 
back correctly any little trick of the person it became. These 
little tricks or movements were only known to the persons 
themselves. 

This shape was attached to the medium by a very minute 
thread-like film, like a minute silver cord. Sometimes while 
personating some particular person, a voice was heard and the 
silver cord would be seen to vibrate like a telephone wire. It 
was this vibration focussing in the medium which caused her to 
speak. 

There was also a kind of inoculation going on. Ifthere was 
any disease or possibility of disease in the person which corre- 
sponded in any way to the little black eyes before mentioned, 
the possibility of that disease was very much accentuated, and 
sometimes became virulently active. 

This was of course the same along any other line which had 
a correspondence with the other little coloured eyes. 

Tracing the lives of some of the people who went to the 
séance-rooms I found that a kind of tie or attraction was formed, 
which drew them back to the séance-rooms again and again, 
just as a drunkard is drawn to the public-house. 
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In making these statements I have merely recorded a number 
of personal experiences made in different parts of the world, 
and have used terms which seemed most clearly to express what 
was seen. I am, however, quite open to criticism and correction. 


DATE LILIA! 


A FANTASIA 


Far as the eye can reach the moorland rolls away in stretches of 
withered heather and bracken and fretted masses of golden 
gorse, bounded by fir-crowned heights and the grey of the 
distant hills. Here and there in sheltered nooks the fragile 
blossom of the white wild cherry gleams like some forgotten 
snow-wreath dropped from the feeble hand of departing Winter. 
From the little copse hard by comes the brooding note of the 
wood-dove, and the cuckoo’s cry floats over the sunlit common: 

For lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing is come. 
Earth’s voices join with one accord,to swell the melody of that 
glad singing: song of the birds from leafless oak, from 
tasselled larch, from the deeper shadow of the pines ; song of the 
wind as it sweeps through their swaying branches ; drone andhum 
of insect life and beat of gossamer wing; song of our hearts, 
attuned for an instant toall the harmonies of sight and sound 
around us, and singing evermore in solemn, all-pervading under- 
tone, a mightier melody, of which all others are but faint 
imperfect echoes,—the Song of Life, of “‘ Life which has speech 
and is never silent ’’—the Secret of Spring. 

Secret profound, mysterious, yet ‘‘common as Light or 
Love,” and woven like them into the warp and weft of daily 
life, until miracle by its very assurance ceases to inspire either 
awe or wonder, and the sublime, viewed from the standpoint of 
the many, is relegated to the domain of the commonplace and 
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trivial. We move as bondsmen of Time and Space in the midst 
of the Eternal and Infinite, and ever our eyes are holden that we 
may not see ; yet now and again, in moments such as these, with 
a thrill of awakening consciousness we recognise our inherent 
freedom, we claim our right of Sonship, and the Divine within us 
answers to the Divine without. 

It is Easter Day, and in the early morning I went into the 
village church which has stood for so many centuries at the foot 
of the wooded hills where mighty yew trees still mark out the 
ancient Pilgrims’ Way to the Shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury. 
The sun had not long risen, and rays of coloured light shone 
through the pictured panes of the eastern window, blending in 
subtle fashion with the delicate scent of the moss and primroses 
which wreathed the stone pillars, and of the tall white lilies 
gleaming from the altar like pale stars. 

Did any of those old pilgrims, I wondered, stray into this 
little church on some Easter morning and find it, as now, dim, 
fragrant, flower-bedecked, inviting to meditation and worship as 
a fitting prelude to the toilsome pilgrimage of the day? Or, in 
ages more remote, did some ancient people on this same spot, 
offer in ruder guise, yet with no less earnest hearts, their?grateful 
sacrifice to the Goddess of the Spring, of the Dawn? The 
worship of Ostara has passed from woodland glades and rock- 
hewn altars to pillared aisles and gilded shrines, but her name is 
still recalled in the great spring festival of Death and 
Resurrection ; of the awakening of the buried life to its heritage 
of power and gladness and beauty. No longer in her honour 
are the Easter fires kindled on hill and height, no more is the 
steep ascent of the Pilgrims’ Way trodden by weary feet, but ever 
from human longing and aspiration burn upwards the undying 
fires of Love and Sacrifice, and ever in the hearts of men the 
Christ is crucified, and entombed, and raised again to newness of 
life. 

On the grass at my feet lie a small soft feather and the 
broken blue fragments of an empty shell; overhead in the 
tangled branches of a budding hawthorn a nestling is chirping 
his first notes ofhappiness. Life given, life hidden for a time in 
silence and darkness, life rising from its prison-house to give out 
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again of all that it has received,—is not this the secret of Spring ? 
It breathes in the curves of each unfolding leaf, of every opening 
bud ; in sight and sound, in silence and darkness : 


A seizing and giving 
The Fire of Living ! 


Fancies come and go, swift as the flight of the passing 
swallow, light as the gossamer threads thrown by elfin fingers 
across the woodland path; fancies born of the play of sun- 
beams, of the scent of pines, of the rush of the wind, of the 
gleam of the gorse. A vision rises of plains enfolded in a purple 
light “ with stars their own and suns their own’’; of groves of 
fragrant laurel and fields watered by everflowing streams; of 
crowds of shadowy forms flitting here and there as bees ona 
peaceful summer’s day, and of the words of him whose son, 
through the magic of the Golden Bough, had dared to enter, 
while yet in the Hesh, the realm of the dread Persephone: 

O with full hands give lilies ! 


Another fancy rises, as the picture of an Earthly Paradise 
where a poet walked by the shores of Lethe and Eunoé, 
through flower-strewn meadows, and beneath a sky streaked with 
trailing pennons of seven-fold colours. He had passed through 
the sorrowing circles of Purgatory and the Fiery Wall, and as he 
met once more the spirit who had been the inspiration of his 
genius and his life’s ideal he heard the same words, falling 
with showers of flowers from angel hosts : 

O with full hands give lilies ! 


‘Give lilies, give lilies!” and with the echo, the shifting 
web of fancy is drawn on and away, catching in its floating 
meshes another thought from the world’s poet : 

Stirb und erwerde ! 

Denn so lang du das nicht hast 

Bist du nur ein triibe Gast 

Auf dev dunkle Erde. 
‘Die and come to life!”” Summed up in brief phrase is here at 
once the secret of Spring, of the ‘‘ seizing and giving,” of the 
mystery of man, of the world, of the cosmos. 

Dry, brown and seemingly lifeless, without beauty of line or 
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colour, the bulb sleeps its appointed time in the dark earth, and 
wakes to the gradual growth and perfecting of slender stem and 
waving leaf, of starry coronal of white and gold. So, in the 
spirit of man rising from the darkness of illusion, is the germ 
that will quicken and grow through life after life, bearing again 
and again the white flower of sacrifice, until at last it blooms 
into ‘‘the midnight blossom of Buddha,” guiding the disciple 
“ through the fields of Being unto the peace and bliss known only 
in the land of Silence and Non-Being.”’ 

Lilies, types of water and fire, of creation and generation ! 
Whether in the hand of the Bodhisat or of the angel Gabriel, 
whether as the golden lilies of France emblazoned on an azure 
field or as the sacred lotus carved on Indian temples, they bear 
alike the same occult significance. What fitter emblem for 
Ostara of the Dawn, who comes as the giver of gifts, bringing 
with full hands life and light and gladness, and putting to flight 
the powers of death and darkness? They are symbols of Spring 
scattering her lavish gifts on the expectant earth; they are 
symbols of the Spirit, the very essence of whose life lies in giving, 
for “‘ there is nothing higher than itself from whom it can 
receive.’ As the awakening soul from its prison of the flesh, 
so their leaves unfold from the earth in “the glad green of 
universal nature,’ ensheathing the hope and promise of the 
future. In their golden centres we can recognise ‘ spirit still in 
antithesis to soul and body, to matter and life, and therefore, 
though bright, luminous and glorious, still partaking of distinc- 
tion, and still bound to the chain of individuality and limitation, 
the orange ray, ready to escape and lose itself in the pure light.’ 
And this pure light of the lily petals—white, the all-colour, in 
which all colours coalesce and synthesise—may fitly symbolise 
that which is “neither matter, nor soul, nor spirit, but some- 
thing which is all and yet neither of these.’” 

And we, who fain would serve at the outer gate of the 
Temple, though ages perchance may pass ere we can hope to 
cross its threshold and know that service which is perfect free- 
dom, we, too, even now, may give lilies—ay, and with full 
hands. Our knowledge must be faulty and imperfect, our efforts 

1 The Ancient Wisdom. 4 The Dream of Ravan. 8 Tbid. 
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weak and misdirected, but we may none the less endeavour to 
cast away thoughts of self and of self-seeking and to give freely, 
joyfully, asking nothing and expecting nothing in return. Each 
action, each word, each thought, however small, however trivial, 
may be a mighty generating force making for righteousness when 
motived by the spirit of self-sacrificing love. And we know that 
when we have learnt the lessons taught us through life after life, 
the orange ray purified from every tinge of earthly desire will 
escape at last into the pure light, and for us will the day dawn 
and the day-star arise in our hearts at some far-off triumphant 
Eastertide. 
CHARLOTTE DICKSON. 


WHY I.AM A THEOSOPHIS® 


A Paper ReAD AT THE DuBLIN LODGE 


You will laugh at me for my bits of personal biography. You 
may; I laugh myself. But reflect how good an opportunity 
reading a paper gives one of “taking the floor ” and telling all 
about oneself and one’s opinions without any fear of a maladroit 
person pushing one off the track with an unanswerable argument, 
or even starting another theme. 

I am not going to unveil my soul to you. No one ever 
really unveils his soul, and least of all when he is most bent on 
doing so. But people understand us all the same, though not 
by what we tell them. We are continually expressing ourselves 
in all manner of ways. So when I tell you why I think I ama 
Theosophist you will understand me very well. 

You will want to laugh, I daresay, when I tell you that when 
I was about twelve years old I had come to the conclusion that 
there was no God, because the God the Churches told me of 
seemed to me to be just a big bully, who roared at one venge- 
fully in the thunder, and was always waiting with hell ready for 
somebody ; and I had in my mind that, if he could punish people 
for ever and ever, even if they sinned every minute of the sixty 
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or seventy years they were alive, I couldn’t respect him, and I 
preferred not to believe in him; so I didn’t. 

At a later date, with the awakening of the emotional life, 
the ebbing to and fro of those troubled tides made one feel that 
there must be some unknown source of all that great upheaval, 
some moon to draw that sea; and the Churches again took their 
turn. Vicarious sacrifice, the charm of tradition, the authority 
of the Church, the Apostolic Succession, the Sacraments with 
their pomp and ritual—all these had their attraction, though one 
couldn’t help feeling some pity and contempt for a God who 
couldn’t cope with his universe, but could only hold back a small 
portion of it from the wiles of the Devil—the being who perhaps 
seemed to me then, as he sometimes does now, the real hero of 
Christianity. 

I wasn’t a bit content with the Christian God, and, if I may 
so call him, the Christian Devil; and if you pushed me till my 
back was against the wall, I wouldn’t have been able to fight a 
stroke for either of them. 

Please, good kind Theosophists, don’t think me flippant. I 
want you to think well of me, and admire the independence of 
my intellect ; but I have all the time a misgiving that I am only 
revealing its poverty, Even so, I do not fear you, for you, and 
I, and all, are both greater and smaller than we know. 

Once upon a time, when I was about fifteen or sixteen, a grey 
pamphlet found its way into the letter-box of our orthodox hall- 
door. I read it, and felt at once that I had come to something 
dear and familiar. I have not now the faintest idea of what it 
was about, probably the word gnostic—fascinating word—may 
have been in it—all I know is, it disappeared ; and conscious 
that it was heterodox, and had been removed by the high hand of 
authority, and with that reticence about ideas that characterises 
the young girl in her own home, I said nothing of my find, or of 
my loss. But when after many years I met you people, and 
heard your talk, I felt the same thrill as of ideas dear and 
familiar ; and now I suppose that little grey pamphlet was one 
of your old Theosophical publications, and that I am a Theo- 
sophist for the same reason that I am a daughter, or a sister— 
because I was born into the family. 
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I would dearly love to write youa learned treatise. But 
alas! I am not learned; and if I were asked suddenly for my 
creed by Him into whose halls we go when the Old Boatman 
leaves us at the other side, I fear I could only stammer: “I 
believe in all.” 

I wonder would He let me through. I think he would; for 
Iam not sure that He has not received the same reply from many 
another bewildered soul from whom a shrouding creed has. 
dropped off with the shrouding veil of flesh, and nakedness stood 
in the Presence of the All. 

If Theosophy had a creed, I think it would be this creed; but 
Theosophy, as I understand it, has no creed, but contains all 
creeds. No form of belief that ever seemed to the mind of man 
to explain to him the universe in which he found himself is foolish 
or unmeaning in the eyes of the Theosophist ; and if I have a 
reason, other than a woman’s reason, for being a Theosophist,. 
thisisone. The loftiest conceptions of Buddhism or Christianity,. 
the wonder and worship of him to whom the face of his idol is 
the gate of glory, all have their place; there is no great and no 
small. 

Which of us who have swung ourselves loose from the 
creeds of the Christian Churches that we may learn Christianity,. 
but rejoices that those sweet and lovely ones who left us to find 
Christ will surely find the heart they longed for, or that those 
who sought the shelter and love of Mary will not miss their way 
to the Mother ? 

All that Theosophy can tell me of the religions of the world, 
and of the great conceptions that lie behind their symbolism, will 
delight my mind and fill my imagination. I will listen eagerly, 
I will love to be instructed ; but because I am not an intellectual 
person I feel the terms of this knowledge will not remain with 
me. What will remain with me is the perpetual delight of 
Being, that Ben Bulben and Knocknarea are throbbing with my 
own heart-beats, and that my life is flowing in all the little 
coloured flowers, and is budding out in leaves on every tree, and 
yet that I am not these; that Iam not alone, but in a land of 
the living; that I am the murderer, the outcast, the sin-devoured,, 
the saint and the hero, and that I am none of these; that I burn. 
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in the sun and stars, and yet that all that symbolism of the 
heavens shall pass away, and I be none of these! And what, at 
last, remains but the fountain from which spring the poignant 
joy and anguish that well up in the red river of the heart, whence 
we draw the drought that we offer to our beloved, and whence 
we fill the cup that we carry back with us to the high thrones 
above the stars ? 
Sika wg 


WHO WAS SHEr 


READERS of the late Frederick Myers’s classic work upon Human 
Personality will not fail to remember the outline there given of 
that fascinating and most remarkable case of multiple person- 
ality known as the “‘ Beauchamp Case”; and closer students 
‘of abnormal psychology will probably have also read and studied 
the somewhat fuller account given by Dr. Morton Prince at the 
International Congress of Psychology in Paris, in 1g00, and 
subsequently published in Volume XV. of the Proceedings of the 
S.P.R. The volume now under notice contains the full and 
extended account of this most remarkable case, which was 
promised ina note appended to the previous report ; and the long 
delay which has intervened in its appearance seems to have been 
due to the developments which have taken place in connection 
with the case since that date, for the account before us comes 
down to July, 1905. 

The whole of this well-got-up and well-printed volume is 
devoted to a description of the case itself, and to the story of the 
extremely complicated and varied developments which it has 
exhibited. Dr. Morton Prince, who is a professor at Tufts 
College Medical School, and physician to Boston City Hospital, 
promises a thorough discussion of the theory of the case and of 


1 The Dissociation of a Personality: A Biographical Study in Abnormal 
Psychology. By Morton Prince, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Nervous 
System, Tufts College Medical School; Physician for Diseases of the Nervous 
System, Boston City Hospital. London: Longmans, Green & Co., etc.; 1906. 
Price 10s, 6d. net. 
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cognate matters in a separate volume, for the appearance of 
which the writer of the present paper will look with considerable 
eagerness. To some extent, in the mere language which he 
uses, Dr. Prince cannot avoid implying a certain, nay, a consider- 
able amount of theoretical conclusions; but as he explicitly 
proclaims all these as provisional and does his utmost to reduce 
them within the narrowest possible limits, the reader will not find 
much to complain of in that respect; while, as a record of 
observation covering several years’ study of a most remarkable 
case, by a most careful and competent observer, this book will 
always hold a place among the classics of modern psychological 
observation. 

It would be impossible within the limits of these pages, to 
give an adequate account of all the phases and variations of this 
strange case; but the following highly condensed and simplified 
outline is indispensable in order to enable the reader to appreciate 
with understanding the special points to which I desire to invite 
attention. 

In 1898 Dr. Morton Prince was called in to attend a young 
lady called (an assumed name) Miss Christine L. Beauchamp, 
who was then studying at a College in Boston, doing good work, 
but always ill and suffering. This Miss Beauchamp, whom we 
shall hereatter call with Dr. Prince, B I, was a young lady of 
very gentle, retiring disposition, extremely religious, given to 
much self-depreciation, highly idealistic, dreamy, unselfish and 
extremely conscientious. For a long time there was nothing to 
indicate that this personality, B I, was other than the original 
complete, normal Miss Beauchamp, though this was not in reality 
the case, and subsequently the following facts came to light. 
The original, complete Miss Beauchamp was a nervous, impres- 
sionable girl, who had been subjected to various shocks, strains 
and frights; she suffered from headaches and nightmares, was 
unduly emotional and liable to somnambulism and hallucinations. 
In 1893, five years before she came under Dr. Prince’s notice, when 
about eighteen years old, she suffered a series of severe emotional — 
shocks while acting as voluntary nurse in a hospital. These 
shocks occurring on the same day caused a change in her condi- 
tion, modifying her character and memories into the form in 
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which they remained till she came under Dr. Prince’s observa- 
tion, in other words the original complete Miss Beauchamp was 
modified by these shocks into B I—or the Miss Beauchamp 
whom Dr, Prince first knew, but who differed both in character 
and in memory-content from the original Miss Beauchamp as she 
was before this crisis. 

When BI came under his treatment, Dr. Prince tried to 
cure the nervous breakdown from which she was suffering by 
means of hypnotic suggestion. He found she was very sugges- 
tible, easily thrown into trance, and exhibited the heightened 
capacity for remembering bygone details so often found in these 
trance-states. | When thus hypnotised some modifications of 
character in addition to the enhancement of memory made their 
appearance, and Dr. Prince calls the personality B I, when thus 
modified under hypnotism, by the name B II. 

On pressing the hypnotisation further, however, an entirely 
new development came to light which constitutes one of the 
most fascinating and puzzling of the features presented by this 
strange case. The subject, Miss Beauchamp, as B II, changed 
altogether and began to exhibit an entirely new set of charac- 
teristics. In this phase, B III, as Dr. Prince at first called it, 
all Miss Beauchamp’s usual reserve and gentle dignity had dis- 
appeared; B III was a laughing, roguish child, stuttering in 
her speech, totally different in every trait from either B I or 
B Il, full of life, go and verve, not in the least religious or 
devotional, full of fun and mischief, taking a delight in tor- 
menting and plaguing B I, whom she detested, and later on 
exhibiting every mark and characteristic of a fully constituted 
personality. At first BIII, or ‘‘ Sally” Beauchamp as she came 
to call herself, only became manifest during the hypnotic trances 
of BI, and at that time she was always clamorously desirous of 
being allowed to open her eyes. This she at last succeeded in 
doing owing to a shock which threw B I into a trance-state, 
during which “ Sally”’ succeeded in rubbing the eyes open and 
thus obtaining full control or possession of the body. Having thus, 
to use one of her own phrases, ‘‘ got on top of the heap,”’ Sally 
proceeded to play all sorts of pranks and to give B I a very bad 
time of it indeed, for ‘‘ Sally ” detested and was_intensely jealous 
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of her. The details of this period, as well of the subsequent one, 
are most dramatic and fascinating, but the reader must be 
referred for them to Dr. Prince’s book. 

In 1899 Miss Beauchamp (B I) underwent a second severe 
emotional shock similar to the former one and brought about by 
the same person. That evening, while Dr. Prince was attending 
her, she completely changed in manner and imagined she was 
back at the hospital again in 1893, having totally forgotten all 
that had happened since then. This new phase also exhibited 
all the characteristics of a personality, very different in character 
and nature from either BI or Sally, equally set upon maintain- 
ing her own existence, equally at odds and quarrelling with both 
the others. This new personality Dr. Prince designates as B IV, 
and his theory seems to be that when the original Miss Beau- 
champ underwent the great emotional shock in 1893, which has 
been alluded to, a portion of her then total consciousness was 
split off from the rest and became completely dormant, and that 
it was this split-off portion which woke up again after the related 
shock in 1899, and displaced the other portion which had survived 
the 1893 shock and which Dr. Prince had hitherto known as 
Miss Beauchamp or BI. The portion split off from the rest of 
the consciousness by the shock of 1893, which is thus reawakened 
by a shock in 1899, formed the nucleus of a very distinct and 
characteristic personality, as has been said, and is called by 
Dr. Prince B IV. 

Henceforward we have an alternation of three distinct per- 
sonalities, more or less spontaneously giving place to one another 
and each controlling the common body in turn. These are B I, 
B IV and Sally. Neither B I nor B IV knew the other’s 
thoughts, actions or memories; Sally, however, knew all that 
B I did or thought—even her most intimate thoughts—but she 
did not know B IV’s thoughts except to a limited extent and by 
a special artifice, though she did know and remember all that 
BIV did. 

The two personalities B I and B IV were the direct 
antitheses the one of the other; opposite and contrasted in 
every particular except in the fact that both were highly 
emotional. But they differed diametrically in their tastes, likes 
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and dislikes as to diet, dress, occupation, choice of friends and 
everything else. 

Sally again was completely different from both B I and 
BIV. To a large extent Sally could control the actions of 
B I, could make her tell ridiculous lies and play all sorts of 
tricks upon her; in B IV she could produce both positive and 
negative hallucinations, and could torment her in many ways, as 
indeed she did; but Sally did not in general know B IV’s 
thoughts and inmost feelings as she did those of B I. 

Thus during a considerable period, apart from minor varia- 
tions upon the main themes, so to speak, there were in. the 
‘‘Beauchamp Case’”’ three perfectly distinct and well-marked 
‘‘ characters” manifesting in and through the same body. These 
*‘ characters’ had each different memories as to the past, different 
plans and intentions as to the future, contrasted and often 
opposed likes and dislikes; and finally each of them resented 
the presence and actions of the other two. In view of this, and 
after a careful study of the details, it seems to me altogether 
impossible to discriminate, in any radical or essential manner, 
between them, so as to enable the observer to call any one of the 
three a “‘ personality,” and to withhold that name from the others. 
As judged by every criterion that can be applied from outside, 
then, each of these three “characters’’ was as much a 
“personality ’’ as either of the others, and each is equally well 
entitled to be so designated. To repeat, these personalities 
were: first B I, or Miss Beauchamp, as she was first known to 
Dr. Prince; second B IV, or the personality made up of the 
states of consciousness, faculties, moods, memories, feelings, 
which had been dormant between the two shocks of 1893 and 
1899, and who therefore woke to a strange situation and resorted 
to all kinds of dodges and tricks to conceal her ignorance of 
persons and places; and thirdly and lastly “ Sally.” 

B I and B IV, as stated, were entire opposites, largely 
complementary, and, ultimately, after many vicissitudes, a fusion 
of these two, BI and B IV, was brought about, which seemed 
to be the real, complete, original Miss Beauchamp, as she 
normally existed prior to the shock of 1893. And when this was 
accomplished, “Sally,” to use her own phrase, found herself 
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“squeezed” and tended to disappear back “ whence she came.” 
And, except forashort relapse under special strain, this improved 
and stably reunited personality, this, in Dr. Prince’s opinion, 
the ‘real’? Miss Beauchamp, has maintained herself for over a 
year up to the latest date (1905) named in Dr. Prince’s book. 

It has been necessary to give this long description of the 
case, because even at this length it is still so abbreviated and shorn 
of detail, that it becomes exceedingly difficult for the reader 
to appreciate and understand at all vividly the actual fulness and 
concreteness of reality presented by each of these three ‘‘ person- 
alities’’ in turn. And their reality and concreteness must, at least 
to some extent, be grasped and appreciated, in order that the 
question which this case so strongly brings home to us, may be 
felt in its full significance. That question is, briefly stated, this : 
What constitutes a ‘‘ personality’ ? and I propose to devote the 
remaining space at my disposal to some general considerations 
bearing upon it. 

In the first place, let us try to grasp clearly what it is we 
are more especially talking about in this connection. To begin 
with, it is obviously not the simple bodily identity that we have 
in view; for we are talking of three distinct ‘‘ personalities ” 
manifesting through, or if you prefer it, in connection with one 
and the same body. It is true that some of the physiological 
characteristics even of the body vary in a marked way with the 
change of ‘‘ personality.” For instance the symptoms of illness, 
weakness, pain and neurasthenia disappeared almost entirely 
when “Sally”? was in possession. Still in relation to the 
problem before us these variations may be neglected, and in 
talking of personality here we are definitely confining our atten- 
tion to the consciousness-side of the problem. On that side we 
may I think state, "in agreement with the whole outcome of 
psychological investigation, that a “‘ personality ” consists of, or 
is constituted by, the concurrence of three factors, viz.: (1) 
memory; (2) character; (3) self-consciousness. Of these the 
first, memory, is an essential, though not by itself alone a sufficient 
factor to render one “ personality ’’ distinct, or distinguishable, 
from another or others. It is essential because unless there are 
large gaps or changes in the memory-content, we should only 
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say that the man has greatly changed in character, or is in quite 
a different mood, but we should not assert that a change of “ per- 
sonality” had taken place. But change, lapse, or loss of memory, 
even when total, hardly seems in itself sufficient to constitute a 
change of “ personality.” For even in the case of a total loss of 
memory, providing the character remained in the main unaltered, 
we should speak of a partial, or complete, loss of memory, but 
not of a change of “ personality.” 

Now in all of us both these factors, memory and character, 
are constantly changing. We are always forgetting or failing to 
recall the past to a greater or less extent; and equally our 
characters are also constantly changing and our moods and 
habits of thought varying. But normally both these sets of 
variations take place by comparatively small steps; they are more 
or less continuous, they do not usually occur by leaps and bounds, 
nor attain great magnitude in a moment or a few moments—at 
least not in normal, average human beings. Thus, since any 
one change in either of these factors is normally small, we get an 
intimate sense of continued sameness, of self-identity ; and even 
in looking back over a long vista of years our unconscious 
dramatic faculty leads us to project our present selves, our 
momentary personality of the hour, into that distant past, and as 
the memory is more or less dim and washed out, especially as 
regards the warm, vivid, emotional elements of the recalled phase, 
we usually do not realise that the personality which went through 
those experiences is radically and completely different—except in 
respect of the memory-continuum—from what we now are, from 
the personality now engaged in recalling that vanished past. We ~ 
thus fail to obtain any intimate, actual realisation of the true 
state of the facts. 

With regard to the third factor, self-consciousness, the bare 
“I” notion,—I think we must admit first that it is absolutely 
essential for constituting a ‘‘ personality, ’’—otherwise we should 
have to ascribe full-blown personality to the lowest animal 
which exhibits memory and character. But this no psychologist 
would, I think, be willing to do. 

In one sénse also it may be said that even the bare “I” 
notion, or pure self-consciousness, is by itself sufficient to con- 
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stitute ‘‘ personality’; but such a “personality,” since it could 
have no content, would be the bare abstract “‘ form” of person- 
ality and could not admit of the idea of a plurality of “ person- 
alities,’”’ since in the absence of content, of memory and character, 
there would be nothing left to distinguish one such pure form 
from another on the subjective side; while objectively—if we 
could imagine the pure “I” form to be objectively perceptible, 
which is impossible—they would only be numerically distin- 
guishable by differences of place. Hence, although in a purely 
abstract sense we may consider that the bare “I” consciousness, 
the pure self-consciousness, is alone sufficient to constitute ‘ per- 
sonality,” in actuality it must be conjoined with the other two 
factors mentioned, viz., memory and character, in order to con- 
stitute a definite, actual ‘‘ personality” distinguishable from 
others. But it must not be forgotten that in truth the pure 
“I”? consciousness, the bare self-consciousness, is tdentically 
the same in all concrete personalities alike, and that, when divorced 
from specific content of memory and character, the ‘‘I,” the 
“self-consciousness,” of Jones becomes utterly indistinguishable 
from that of Smith, Brown or Robinson. This point needs 
to be remembered, for it becomes of considerable importance, as 
will be seen in due course. 

If now we apply these general conceptions to the facts of 
the Beauchamp Case, we shall find that B I and B IV are 
apparently as completely two separate and distinct ‘‘ person- 
alities”” (except in respect to the body) as Jones and Robinson. 
They differ completely in content ; the memories of BI are quite 
distinct from, and do not include, those of B IV, and vice versa. 
In all that marks character too, both moral, emotional, and 
intellectual, B I and B IV are quite distinct and as different as 
any two personalities could be. But it isalso true that each of 
them is actually but a part, a fragment of a single identity, 1.e., 
of the complete, the real original Miss Beauchamp. This is most 
apparent on the memory-side, for the whole of B 1V’s memories 
fit into a blank time-space in regard to which B I has no memory 
whatever, and again vice versd. Tosome extent also it seems that 
some of B IV’s marked characteristics are, so to speak, comple- 
mentary to those of BI, so that the two together form a more 
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rounded and balanced whole than either separately. Lastly, 
there is the experimental fact, that the two “‘ personalities ” with 
their distinct memories and characters were actually at last fused 
together, and when thus combined produced a much more 
balanced, rounded and complete whole, both in point of 
character as well as memory—a resultant which I think we must 
agree with Dr. Prince in considering to represent and express 
the true, original and complete Miss Beauchamp. 

So far, then, so good; but there remains the question of 
“Sally.” To that fascinating puzzle I shall, however, hope to 
return on a future occasion, as considerations of space preclude 
anything more than a brief note of some thoughts which a study 
of such ‘‘ personalities ’ as B I and B IV and allied cases almost 
irresistibly suggests. 

When one has realised from this study the way in which 
what is to every test we can apply a series of actual personal 
identities may be formed by split-off portions of what once con- 
stituted a single “ personality’’; when it is thus brought home 
to us how entirely our personalities, our dear little personal 
“* selves,’’ consist of series of conscious states, moods, modes of 
reaction to the outer world, feelings, desires and all the rest, 
linked together by a memory liable to interruption or, as in the 
Hanna Case, to complete paralysis ; when we actually grasp and 
understand that all this is true of each one of us, not merely of 
such abnormal cases as Miss Beauchamp, that im us the small 
changes of mood, lapses of ‘memory, variations in character and 
so forth, differ in degree only, but not in kind, from those larger 
and more dramatic alterations which constitute distinct and 
unquestionable alterations and disintegrations of the person- 
ality—in view of all this one cannot help recognising that the 
Buddhist doctrine that there is no permanent, continuing per- 
sonal Ego or Soul, has much to be said in its favour. And I 
think that such studies as Dr. Prince’s go a long way to- 
wards helping us to understand and appreciate the point of 
view and fundamental thought of that particular school of 
Buddhism. 

Moreover, it is thus very vividly brought home to us how little 
of real stability and enduring coherence there actually is in these 
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so precious “‘ personalities’ of ours. And there is much more of 
keen psychological interest to be said and thought over in 
connection with reincarnation in this connection. But space 
grows scant and all that must wait. 

On the other hand, the Buddhist view just mentioned, no 
less than Dr. Prince’s own opinion, seems to ignore altogether the 
‘* self-consciousness’’ factor in the make-up of personality. Both 
seem somehow to think that this factor can in some way be 
resolved into, or accounted for in terms of, some combination of the 
other two factors, 7.¢., of memory and the contents of the stream 
of conscious states and character. For reasons which it would 
take too much space to explain here, it seems to me that this 
view is not tenable, either psychologically or philosophically; and 
that we must recognise an ‘“‘I”-making factor apart or distinct 
from the others. This is what the Hindus call the “‘ Ahamkara,” 
microcosmically; and the Vedantic, as wellas possibly the inmost 
Buddhist teaching, was that this human, or microsmic Ahamkéra, 
was nothing in reality but the Universal Self,or Logos. In other 
words, the Ahamkdra is simply the “reflection” of the One Self, 
or Logos, in some particular complex of conscious states, 
character and memory ; the link binding these elements together 
into one being, I think, an aspect of Karma, as the Buddhists 
viewed it. At any rate, in the view of the Buddhists and 
Vedantins, and in some respects at least in those of modern 
Theosophical writers, our ‘“‘I’’-ness, our ‘‘ Ego,” even our 
*Monad,” or “ Root-consciousness,” since it is but a facet, an 
aspect, or element of the One Consciousness, that of the Logos, 
does not seem to be conceived of in a way radically different from 
this. For such concepts as ‘‘ Causal Body,” ‘‘ Buddhic Sheath,” 
“Monad,” etc., are only objectifications, intended to carry the 
idea of perdurability and a lasting substratum, of the root-notion 
that the Universal One Self, or “‘ I-consciousness,” is reflected in 
infinitely varied complexes of conscious states, memories, etc., 
each of which thereby assumes the form of a distinct and inde- 
pendent personality, individuality, ‘“‘monadity’’ (to coin a 
word), or whatever level and type we may be concerned with. 
And these do differ from one another in.their content, that is in the 
memory and character which constitute their filling; but the “1” 
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is the same in all alike, and it is just the non-recognition of that 
identity which constitutes the great heresy, the great separateness, 
the Great Illusion. 

BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 


RACHMENNASAWAT 


PsSYCHOMETRY OR DREAM ? 


Tuis is neither the result of study, nor a vision, nor—con- 
sciously—a dream. It has been seen—if “‘seen” is the right 
word for it—quite mentally, and in dwelling on the thought that 
first came, the picture grew, and the details stood out with 
greater precision. 

It happened on the road between two small cities of the 
Caucasus, in passing a spot which haunted me even in my child- 
hood as looking particularly faéry-like; for at that age I knew 
nothing of the existence of submerged continents. 

I well remember the first impression of that place on a 
moonlit night of August, before my first coming to Europe at 
the age of eight. It set me dreaming vaguely of giants and 
destroyed cities, of some mystery hidden there. The effort to 
disentangle the confused, faint notions of something undreamed 
of till then, together with the regular trot of the horses on the 
steppe at the foot of that strange hill, all lulled me into sleep and 
oblivion, though it never left my memory for good. 

Twelve years later I had to pass on that road again, in 
August again, on a fine, sunny morning. There was no railway 
then (it has been built since) ; so my friend and I had to go by 
carriage as of old. Wewere laughing and chatting away on 
indifferent matters on that beautiful day. The mountain slopes 
around us were green with grass, though barren of any other 
vegetation. They havea curious look of having been beaten for 
long by the waves of a sea. One could see the traces of the 
regular surge and fall of the water. 
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“We must be now on the bed of some bygone ocean,” I said. 

‘‘Some people think so, I believe,” my friend, a German 
inoculated with science, replied. ‘‘But did the people live im 
the water then ? Look at this! These are ruins, are they not ?” 

We were close to the spot which had set me a-dreaming on 
that moonlit night of my childhood. On our right at a distance, 
on the mountain-side—the hills themselves looking rather like 
huge human shapes in a sleeping posture, especially one of 
them—were scattered stones and fragments of walls. They 
certainly gave the illusion of the last remnants of some ruined 
city of hoary age. I had as yet no idea of how old a spot of 
earth may be sometimes, nor of Atlantis nor of Theosophy. 

They were of an ordinary size, like the stones of smaller 
dolmens. Yet something in them, looked on from afar, sug- 
gested great antiquity. We mused a second over them, made 
some jest about the ancient city, remembered the phrase which 
begins Vamtireh (J. de Rosny’s prehistorical novel): “ C’étatt 
al y a cent mille ans,” and very soon let the subject drop. 

At sunset I was at home and sat down to dinner alone. 
All was silent, and the sinking rays changed to gold everything 
around me. All at once a word flashed into my brain, a word of 
an unknown tongue, a name: ‘‘ Rachmennasawat.” 

And then an inner picture arose, in the brain, not in the 
eyes. I sawthat strange ruined city or village. It seemed much 
larger ; there were houses of rough stones with flat roofs also of 
stone (in appearance). No temple was visible, no great build- 
ing; but in the wall round the city was a high entrance (on 
which something like a yellow flag hung on a stick) with a bridge 
that could be lifted by some curious contrivance. 

On that bridge, at sunset, stood a very tall old man and a 
black-haired girl, equally majestic in stature and shape. They 
were both clothed in something loose and dark, like skins; the 
girl had yellow coloured strips fastened like ribbons in her loose 
hair. Of her I had only the impression that she looked strong 
and daring; but the old man was decidedly good-looking and 
seemed wise. 

He urged the girl not to go out of the city at sunset; even 
the streets were made dangerous at night both by men and beasts. 
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But she pleaded ; a younger brother was missing and she would 
go to meet the hunters who were still out. So confident and 
calm was she that the elder at last let her pass out. 

Then I saw her overtaken by nightfall, climbing for dear 
life up the steep hill-side to a small cavern where no huge beast 
could enter. And there I seemed to see her crouch all through 
the night of terrors; while enormous reptile-like creatures 
crawled, and great hairy animals crossed the plains and entered 
the forest near the hill, a forest looking more like gigantic 
reeds. 

She waited for the grey dawn which could give chance of 
safer return ; but for the missing brother, for herself, many perils 
seemed to be in store. : 

Nothing more I saw; and never found a way to know the fate 
of her, whether she ever had the fate of the living, my Rachmen- 
nasawat, the dream-figure of young Atlantis. 

A RussIAN. 


REINCARNATION IN CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


THE time that has elapsed since the invitation was issued to 
send in any passages from the writings of the Fathers, or the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, that might be thought to 
support the doctrine of reincarnation, is now sufficient for me to 
attempt a review of the situation. 

My thanks are specially due to two of my colleagues who 
have sent me in a mass of material; the rest of the contributions 
are of a very scrappy nature. 

The question that now arises is how to dispose of the matter 
in the most practical way. 

Of course I can continue to treat of the several Fathers, as I 
have done already in the cases of Justin, Irenzeus and Origen, and 
show that they.were entirely opposed to the idea of reincarnation. 

But of what utility will this be except to prove that they 
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rejected the doctrine? It will mean great labour to translate 
them, and it will be of little utility to criticise their pronounce- 
ments; for the object of the enquiry was not to criticise the 
Fathers, but to find out who among them, if any, were in favour 
of the doctrine. 

I have always been persuaded myself, from what I know of 
Patristic literature, that it was exceedingly unlikely that any of 
the Fathers could possibly hold such a view. I have never 
myself come across a passage that could be construed into such 
a belief on their part; though I have of course come across a 
number of passages which show that some of them held firmly 
the belief in the pre-existence of the soul. 

Nevertheless, as it would have been absurd to generalise 
without more thoroughly surveying the whole ground, I thought 
it desirable to issue a general invitation to any who held that 
there were passages in the Fathers favouring this belief, in any 
of its phases, to send me in a note of such passages so that they 
might be verified, compared with their context, and in general 
treated to a critical examination. 

So far no passage has reached my hands that can stand 
investigation. The passages that seem at first sight to refer to 
reincarnation have in reality reference to pre-existence only. 
Pre-existence was believed in by a few of the Fathers; the vast 
majority of them, however, opposed even this doctrine as 
strenuously as they did reincarnation. 

Of course even now I cannot absolutely say that no Father 
held the belief in reincarnation. I have always had a sort of 
belief that the excellent Synesius held it; but I have not as yet 
found anything in his writings that can be brought forward as 
distinctly proving this. I should have to go through the whole 
matter again. But what one can say with confidence is that the 
burden of proof lies with those who make the assertion that any 
Father believed in reincarnation. Personally I should not bring 
forward even Synesius, as I cannot prove that he did so. 

What, however, I can prove from many passages in a 
number of the Fathers, is that there was from early times a large 
body of reincarnationists in the Church; they formed for long 
a very strong body. The Fathers of course stigmatise them as 
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heretics, and abuse them freely ; but the historical fact remains, 
that there were in early times many Christians of great intel- 
ligence, the highest moral character, and great mystical attain- 
ments, who believed in reincarnation. They were not of course 
descended along the line of the Fathers, for the Fathers were the 
builders of the dogmas of the Orthodox General Church; on the 
contrary, they claimed that their tradition was superior to that of 
the Fathers, and that their doctrines were those of a vital gnosis, 
and not the dogmas of verbal formularism. 

To set forth this evidence in detail would mean a volume 
devoted to tracking out the doctrine of reincarnation through 
the traces of the Christianised gnosis, recoverable from Patristic 
polemics and from the few remains of direct Christian Gnostic 
literature. It is a subject I would gladly undertake, if I had 
the time ; but it would mean a couple of years’ work. 

The Fathers in their polemics with the reincarnationists 
based themselves on the canonical scriptures, which they (with a 
few brilliant exceptions, notably Origen) interpreted not only in 
a sense opposed to every idea of reincarnation, but also to any 
belief in pre-existence even. 

And here I may append a note of the passages from the Old 
and New Covenant documents which are considered to bear on 
the subject by those who have sent them in. I omit the repetition 
of the key-passages already discussed in the papers on Origen, 
Irenzeus and Justin, published in the last three numbers; it 
should be understood, however, that there are others of a similar 
nature, but I am only dealing with the material before me, 
according to my promise. First of all then with regard to the 
Old Testament : 

Job, xxxviil. 21. 

(A.V.) ‘* Knowest thou it, because thou wast then born? or 
because the number of thy days is great ?” 

(LXX.) ‘‘ Do I then know that thou wert then born?” 

This is then a passage that requires critical treatment by a 
competent Hebraist; for the translations vary considerably. 

Ps) XC.43; 

(A.V.) “Thou turnest man to destruction; and sayest, 

Return, ye children of men.” 
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(LXX.) Do not turn man to abasement; yea, thou hast 
said: Turn, ye sons of men!”’ 

This again requires the attention of a Hebrew scholar. It 
seems to me too great a straining of the sense to make “return ’”” 
refer to reincarnation. 

Jeremiah, i. 5. 

(A.V.) ‘* Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee; and 
before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanctified thee, and 
I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations.” 

The LXX. is essentially the same. This is a distinct 
“proof” of pre-existence; but helps nothing with regard to 
reincarnation. 

In the extra-canonical Wisdom-literature contained in the 
O.T. Apocrypha, we naturally get something more to our pur- 
pose, for this literature was strongly influenced by Hellenistic 
ideas. Thus: 

Wisdom, vill. 1g, 20. 

(Vulg.) “ But I was a boy of good talents and had obtained a 
good soul. And as I was good rather than [evil], I came into a 
body undefiled.” 

This, however, again proves only pre-existence. On the 
other hand: 

Ecclestasticus, iv. 12. 

‘“And if ye [the ungodly] be born, ye shall be born to 
malediction.” 

This seems strongly to favour reincarnation. 

Passing to the New Testament : 

John, ix. 1-3. 

‘“And as He passed by He saw a man blind from birth. 
And His disciples asked Him saying: Rabbi, who did sin, he or 
his parents, that he was born blind? Jesus answered: Neither 
did he sin nor his parents; but [it was] in order that the works of 
God might be manifest in him.” 

sg@ This striking passage shows that the disciples at any rate 
believed that the man could have sinned before birth. But this 
does not necessarily prove reincarnation, for the doctrine of pre- 
existence covers the ground. Those Jews, however, who did not 
believe in pre-existence, had a strange theory that a man could 
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sin in the womb, and instanced the story of Esau and Jacob. 
Those who will not believe in pre-existence at any price, 
may accept this absurd exegesis if they so desire. The usual 
argument of Orthodox Traditionalism against the believers in 
pre-existence and the reincarnationists is that the Master did not 
endorse the question of the disciples, who reflected an “ error” of 
the time; but answered as He did because . . . But here 
they all break down, for the only meaning of the answer, as it is 
preserved to us, is that it was all pre-arranged by Providence 
for the purpose of the special miracle which was to be per- 
formed. I have always thought myself that the answer has 
been defaced in the transmission of the text. 

John, xvii. 5. 

‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me with Thyself with 
the glory that I had with Thee before the world was.”’ 

This proves of course the pre-existence of Jesus as the Logos 
eternally one with the Father; but traditionalism would argue 
that this applies to Jesus uniquely and to no man or soul or 
spirit of man. All menare creatures, He alone is increate. The 
Gnostic, on the contrary, will see in this the promise of the 
glorious destiny that awaits the perfected man, that is, every 
man-soul that attains to ultimate Perfection, of which Jesus was 
the typical instance for Christians but not the unique example. 

These are all the pertinent passages bearing on the question 
sent in to me; I have, however, received a few others, but they 
do not in any way apply even to pre-existence. 

There must, of course, be other passages; otherwise we 
should all be amazed at the niggardly nature of the information 
afforded by the Christian scriptures on this all-important subject. 
But even if we had every passage that could possibly be thought 
to refer to pre-existence before us, we should be compelled to 
confess that the Christian scriptures compare very unfavourably 
with the other world-bibles in this respect. It is quite evident 
that the number of passages, even in their entirety, must be 
small and of an obscure nature; otherwise the majority of the 
Fathers could not have combated the doctrine of pre-existence 
with such fierce. fury as unscriptural. 


As for the doctrine of reincarnation, it must mainly depend 
5 
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upon the emphatic utterance: ‘‘ John is Elijah who was for to 
come,” and on the Gnostic exegesis of the logos “ Agree with 
thy adversary,” etc. 

In conclusion, I can only repeat that for the Theosophist the 
doctrine of reincarnation stands or falls by no scripture; what 
we seek to establish is that it is a fact in nature. 

Historically this doctrine has not been handed down in the 
General Tradition of Christianity, but it formed an essential part 
of Gnostic Tradition. It was one of the ‘‘ many things ”’ not 
committed to the outer churches, to which reference is made 
by the writer of the Fourth Gospel when he makes the Master 
say (John, xvi. 12): “‘ I have still many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now.’’ The General Church has never been 
able to “‘ bear them” until this day ; but the Gnostic schools 
were able to doso and have handed down to us many of these 
further teachings. ; 

As students of Theosophy we accept the facts of history and 
try to explain them on the ground of firm conviction that what- 
ever has occurred in human affairs has not been without the 
design of Divine Providence. There must, therefore, have been 
some wise reason why this doctrine has been allowed to fall below 
the threshold of consciousness in General Christianity; and it is 
this which should engage the attention of those who take serious 
interest in the development of the world-faiths. 

Christianity in its general forms has been a doctrine of 
faith and salvation and not of gnosis and self-realisation. 
Doubtless this has been the wiser course, because of the 
inability of the nations to “bear” the ‘‘ many things” of the 
Gnosis of the Christ that could be revealed if the faithful would 
turn their attention to them with love and joy, and not regard 
them with fear and detestation as disturbers of their orthodoxly 
conditioned self-meditation. 

A knowledge of reincarnation is not necessary for salvation ; 
for salvation is the being made the object of the Great Mercy, 
which Basilides calls the bringing of the Great Ignorance upon 
the soul, when none strive after any thing beyond the state in 
which they are; they are content and at peace. This, be it 
noted, is the Great Ignorance, not worldly ignorance; it is the 
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ignorance of any other but the heaven-world. But the Gnostic 
aims at another goal; for him the possibility of a knowledge of 
all states is necessary; his goal is to be really free, free of the 
worlds, and of all states, to enter in and depart from them as he 
may list. He is not only to realise the unity in all things, but 
also the variety in that unity—Sarhsara in Nirvana and Nirvana 
in Samsara. Heis not set on attaining to an opposite, no matter 
how transcendent that opposite may be; but on realising the 
mystery of all opposites. And, therefore, the eternity of a 
heaven-world even of the most transcendent nature of peace and 
joy is incomplete, and falls short of the Fullness, if he is to be 
deprived of the Glorious Vision of the infinite transmigrations and 
metamorphoses of the Soul throughout the worlds,—the Divine 
Variety in the Sameness of the All. 
G. R. S. MEapD. 


Alig eseg ) Og dk CoN 


THEIR eyes were tired of all the glare 
Of common daily life ; 

They found no touch of beauty there, 
Amid the storm and strife. 


They turn’d away and look’d within 
The temple of their souls ; 

They flung aside the veil of sin 
That o’er the vision rolls. 


And in that calm and sacred shrine, 
Where evil never trod, 

They found a star of light divine, 
And knelt to worship God. 


But, in ecstatic silence furl’d, 
It may be they forgot 

That He is shining in the world, 
Though comprehended not ; 
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That through the clash, and clang, and shout 
Of all the fever’d throng, 

God worketh still His purpose out, 
Serene, eternal, strong. 


He knows no bounds of human schemes; 
No creeds that councils cast, 

No solemn rites, no mystic dreams, 
Can hold His Presence vast. 


His sun outshineth full and free 
Beyond all human sight ~ 
And none doth all its glory see, 

Yet none is lost in night. 


Be ours no lonely visions sought 
In selfish solitude; 

Be ours no worldly life where thought 
Is quench’d in pleasures crude ; 


But as our Master, crown’d with light, 
Came from the mountain down 

To heal and teach with words of might, 
Within the busy town, 


So may we feel God’s holy flame 
When all our soul is still ; 

And then go forth in His great name, 
To work His perfect will. 


H. ERNEsT NICHOL. 


AND new strength 
New work will meet, 
Till at length 
Long rest is sweet. 
Gro. MacDonaLp, 


DwELL no more upon thy weariness; thy strength shall be according 
to the measure of thy desire—F rom an EcypTian INSCRIPTION. 
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HOW TO TAKE CRITICISM AND GIVE HELP 


A SE.LF-INSTRUCTION 


WHEN a person criticises anything of yours your first feeling 
should be gratitude. ‘‘ He is trying to help me; how can I 
learn ?”’ 

Never mind if you are convinced he knows absolutely 
nothing of the subject and you know much; be grateful. He is 
wishing to help you, and the most learned may learn much from 
a child ; though possibly it will not be the exact detail which the 
child is trying to impress. 

Next, be sure that through no false modesty you try to excuse 
yourself. If there are faults, don’t try to account for them. 
Don’t tell the person why you made this or that mistake. That 
is not the way to accept criticism; though it may be useful in 
some stages of learning, when, for instance, a teacher is really 
investigating. 

Listen to all he has to say, and don’t resist in any way ; meta- 
phorically, take all the bones out of your body and feel likea jelly- 
fish. Mould yourself for the moment to him. Be pleased and 
cheerful, and encourage the most scathing criticism, however 
unjust it may be. 

Let people accuse you of all kinds of faults; even if it is 
their short-sightedness which creates the faults, you may learn 
much from seeing yourself for a moment through the eyes of a 
short-sighted person. 

It is well to know just exactly the sort of impression you 
make on every class of person, and if you meditate carefully on 
all the pictures or images—images which are the result of care- 
fully keeping and preserving the criticisms of different classes of 
people, you will not only learn much about yourself, but you will 
learn much about other people and be better able to help them. 
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You will learn the quality of the glass through which they 
look, by seeing how greatly they magnify your virtues or your 
failings, and which class of virtue or failing it is they magnify. 
Then, ultimately, you may learn the relation between virtues and 
people, and the quality of the vibrations which go to make up 
the various virtues of people, and learn how to inoculate them, 
and how to make perfect harmonies with people and virtues. 

Study, study everything and everybody, and try to reduce 
the whole universe to a L.C.M., and then help people by reducing 
them to a less complex fraction. 

Criticism must always be prompted by the spirit of love; 
therefore, as people never like their failings to be publicly 
paraded, be careful never to do this. Don’t patronise. 

Always remember that every man is king in his own castle, 
and that it is only with his kindly consent that you may be 
permitted to enter; and you must always look upon the person 
you criticise as your host; and the laws of politeness will be 
especially stringent. 

Remember that every man is working out his own salvation 
in his own way ; and if you wish to help people you must submit 
to helping them in their own way. Everybody is going to 
Paradise by his own road, and even if you do know all sorts of 
short cuts, or easy routes, it is not for you to coerce people to go 
along them. Point them out if you like, and have a good oppor- 
tunity ; but if not, or if they choose and prefer their own way, 
don’t think them fools. Every man likes his own way best, and 
it may be that they know their own constitution and needs 
better than you do. 

In any case, if you wish to criticise and help, you must 
criticise their methods and try to improve them. Don’t pull 
down their little dwelling-place and build them a new one; they 
will not be a bit grateful. Why should they be? They much 
prefer the little hole they have built themselves. They may be 
pleased with a few small suggestions how to improve that. 

This is one of the reasons, I think, why people are so 
ungrateful for help. You find people who wish to help others, 
and have tried to help others, raging because of their base ingra- 
titude, and saying how people prefer to return to their old and 
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shabby and miserable ways. Of course they do; the castles 
you have built for them, out of utterly mistaken kindness, do 
not suit their stage of development, and even if they realise 
that it was meant kindly, which I think they generally do, the 
mistake is very apparent to them and makes them resent help 
in future. This accounts for many people being so difficult to 
help. 

No doubt in other incarnations they have been helped (or 
hindered) by these kind but very ignorant and mistaken people, 
and now in this life they are born with a prejudice against 
being helped, and are reserved, immovable and difficult to a 
degree. 

Study them carefully, and learn in what subtle way you can 
introduce help, without their being aware of it, and then, years 
after, when they feel the benefit of help judiciously given, you will 
see that you have undermined their prejudices, and the virtue of 
gratitude will begin to grow, and you will really have been of 
some use in the world. 

But it is not such an easy thing to help people. It is no use 
stuffing them with food till you give them indigestion, or turning 
on a tap of warmth to comfort them in winter and roast them in 
summer. 

Help must be given most judiciously or itisharmful. This is 
no excuse for not helping, but it is a reason for the using of brains 
and cultivating sense. 

If people are ungrateful, don’t be daunted; be humble and 
penitent and say : “I have been helping the wrong way. I have 
therefore hindered. Why should they be grateful to me, a sinner ? 
It is for me to seek their pardon, and try not how I can undo 
the mischief I have done, but to begin again and try new 
methods of help.” Continually try new methods, until you find 


out which creates gratitude, then it may be the right one ! 
‘LH: Re oreve: 


SoLeMn and smooth this Path, yet difficult to tread for soul while still in body; 
For first it hath to-fight against itself, and make a great dissension, and manage 


that the victory should rest with the one part of its own self. 
THRICE-GREATEST HERMES. 
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A LETTER FROM INDIA 


We left Benares for Kashmir in April, 1905, and from Kashmir 
journeyed for a month and a half through the Western Himalayan 
regions, a month and a half on the backs of poor little horses, 
thin-flanked but adroit. 

It seems to me almost impossible to describe to you Tibet, so 
little does the fantastic character of its territory resemble the countries 
that one sees in Europe. 

Nothing is stranger than the villages of the country of Ladak, so 
comically planted on huge mounts of rock and sand. The villages, 
perched on their crags like the nests of eagles, are supported by great 
pilasters, beneath which stretch solitary fields of wheat carefully 
tilled. 

In the midst of this Titanic nature, of rock and sand, these 
villages, with their narrow strips of verdure, of living green crossed 
by thin silvery threads of limpid streams, recall, with almost incredi- 
ble vividness, landscapes of the Preraphaélites ; it is so striking that 
one almost asks one’s self whether the painters of the XIIth century 
might not have visited similar regions—in dream. 

Deserts—interminable deserts, which one crosses under a torrid 
sun, the eyes in ecstasy with distances of precious stone ; for, in these 
high altitudes, the atmosphere is so extremely pure, that it gives to 
all things the appearance of cut gems. 

Sometimes a lama, robed all in red, mounted on a fine, swift 
horse, crosses full gallop these immensities of sand—a strange, 
romantic sight. 

This is striking, and gives one the impressionZof the countries 
of the Teutonic legends to such a degree that one imagines often that 
he really sees the fiery gallop of the horses of the ‘* Walkiren.” 

In the lamaseries, however, the scarlet horseman becomes an 
ordinary being, little superior to the ordinary Tibetan, whose intellec- 
tual level is verylow. This applies, of course, to the lamas in general 
only. 
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After a short stay in the capital of Little Tibet, we returned 
slowly to Shrinagar, and thence went back to Benares. 

We made, alas! only too short a stay in this delightful corner of 
the world, where one lives so peacefully and happily, bathed in its 
pure atmosphere. 

But allow me to repeat that nothing in India can be compared 
with Benares ; that Benares is, in truth, the heart of India. What 
prodigious vitality! No centre could have been more propitious for 
the renaissance of the great religious movement which Annie Besant 
is leading with all her moral power. What a profound admiration 
should one have for this woman who devotes herself so entirely to 
her eminently humane work, and pursues, bravely, and without 
relaxation, in spite of the most varied and most hostile criticisms, 
the road marked out. 

From Benares Annie Besant sends throughout all India her 
living words, and a great agitation is caused. The movement, 
because of its extreme "gentleness, is as yet but little felt by the 
masses, but ‘the knowing perceive that a breath of liberty is gently 
stirring, and that under this new impulse a veritable reaction is begin- 
ning, and one that is specially in favour of women—a potent sign of 
the times in India, for in a way the idea of the amelioration of women 
is becoming almost general, and the education of girls is becoming 
obligatory. 

In the Deccan, where the Mussulman occupation of the XVth 
century has not completely established the “ purdah system,” the 
young Hindu girls are beginning to pass through the elementary stages 
of education. In the Central Provinces the Princess of Bhopal devotes 
her great fortune to creating centres of female education. Finally, at 
Benares, the Girls’ School which Annie Besant and Miss Arundale 
have just founded, is growing larger from month to month. 

Nevertheless, the discontented (for this class exists everywhere) 
do not see anything of good ‘promise in this movement. They think 
that the education at the Central Hindu College for boys, and in these 
new schools for girls, has not a sufficiently European character ; it 
seems to them that there is not a sufficient breaking-loose from the 
caste-system and, say they: ‘This is putting things back fifty 
years”! 

It is certainly very difficult for us who are only on-lookers, to 
decide whether a method used to guide the evolution of thought is or 
is not the right one; it is wiser, in such a case, to try to identify one’s 
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self with the directing thought of one who is engaged in the actual 
work, and so ask ourselves whether it may not be that Mrs. Besant 
thinks that, to do useful work in a country which has been for long 
centuries subjected to the weakening action of a rule of caste of which 
the primitive spirit has totally disappeared, it is wise to use the 
materials which are at hand. The discontented perhaps do not see 
clearly the end towards which the virile energy of Mrs. Besant is 
directed—namely, to help to revive in their primitive purity the prin- 
ciples upon which was built the great and remarkable Aryan civilisa- 
tion. Such persons forget perhaps that the pursuit of such an end 
and the revival of such a moral system demand extreme tact. This 
tact is incompatible with that ‘force’ which would overturn and 
destroy all tradition, and in its stead implant entirely European 
ideas and customs in a country where, scientifically and psychically 
speaking, life must naturally differ, and that too in the most radical 
fashion, from our Western life. 

It is well, moreover, to note a fact which seems to be of great 
importance, and which is in favour of the theories supported by Mrs. 
Besant, but which, nevertheless, many people do not grasp or actually 
refuse to see—the fact of the very real vitality of the religious 
principles of Aryan India, which we can easily detect under the sur- 
face of superannuated forms which veil everything inthe country. One 
may discover these principles as lying at the root of every custom, if 
only we try to learn the ‘“‘ why” and the “wherefore” without any 
feeling of party and without animosity. 

Annie Besant wisely measures her steps and regulates her march 
with the movement of those to whom she devotes herself. She thus 
gently leads those whom she loves towards the very high ideal which 
her soul has envisaged. Her task is a difficult one, for she is work- 
ing with fire! The notion of liberty which she is trying to revive 
in all hearts is dangerous when it is not understood in all its 
profound meaning. Annie Besant must be ever watchful, imper- 
sonal and generous. She has around her good and devoted helpers 
who second her and love her loyally and sincerely. I have in mind 
the Arundales, Miss Willson, Miss Davies, and still others, besides 
certain very superior Hindus, as Upendranath Basu, Govinda Das, 
Bhagavan Das, Chheda LAl; sincere souls are rare, yet there are 
some nevertheless! . . . 

After passing some time at Benares, we visited the Western 
parts of India, perhaps less interesting to our minds than the 
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Eastern. These countries are more mercantile, more Mussulman; 
there is more commerce, more business and traffic, there is also much 
less of originality than in the Eastern countries. 

We however, saw some very curious cities and extremely 
pretty to look at—Jeypore, for example. The city of Jey Sing, was 
built after a definite plan, and is laid out in spacious avenues at right 
angles to one another, with a great crenelated wall which surrounds 
the city entirely. This wall is pierced with four lofty gates in the 
feudal style, and the houses which line the great avenues have a quaint 
and original appearance; they are uniformly painted a rosy-violet 
colour and decorated with delicate designs in white. The general 
effect gives the sensation of a symphony of delicate rose. The green 
of the doors, the vivid colours of the designs—elephants, tigers and 
sepoys with great boots and superb moustaches—add their strange 
but harmonious tones to thissymphony. Flocks of pigeons swarm 
everywhere, and a joyous populace, bedecked in tender and bright 
colours, throng the streets; in the heliotrope evening light which 
bathes the whole city, great elephants move about majestically ; they 
have their foreheads and trunks painted, and their ears, like wings of 
great bats, are pierced with enormous golden rings. In the great 
howdahs on their backs, are seated young boys dressed for the 
occasion, like the heroes of the Rama-Lila ; musicians, bearers of little 
flags, of great fans and huge umbrellas, follow in procession. Files 
of camels with curiously small heads on their long necks are strung out 
into the distance ; everywhere polite and clever goats insinuate them- 
selves, and, through the excited crowds, Indian bulls pass indifferent, 
superb and docile. Itis the exact India of Rousselet, oriental without 
admixture. 

We pass by Ajmere, Oudeypore, Mount Abu, Kattyawar, 
Bombay—the English city, great, vast, and characterless; then the 
caves or monasteries of the early ages of Buddhism, carved in the 
living rock, some of them having a quite imposing character; then 
Ellora and Hyderabad ; and at last, Adyar! And there our stay will 
be longer. 

On the eve of the Annual Convention, we find the Headquarters 
in a state of great animation. Everybody is at work, and there is 
haste to finish the preparations for offering a dignified hospitality to 
the great Theosophical family. 

The picturesque situation of the Adyar estate makes a natural 
framing for such gatherings. The villa, chosen by Madame 
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Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott in 1882 to be the centre of the Society 
which they had founded, is situated on the bank of the Adyar river, 
at the distance of less than a mile from the great sapphire-blue plain 
of the ocean, under a sky of an ideally luminous purity. The group 
of buildings which form this great villa are of a terra-cotta red colour, 
and, with the tall cocoanut palms, the limpid blue of the peaceful 
river, the great azure sky of the Orient, give a very clear impression 
of the splendid nature of Southern India. 

The plan of the interior construction of the villa, although of 
great simplicity, is remarkable. The Convention-Hall and spacious 
Library, the cleanliness of the great white walls, the floors of marble in 
mosaic, the stone trellis of the windows, which allow a calm and 
subdued light to enter—all combine to make one feel an atmosphere 
of freshness and peace, which is truly delightful. We recall to mind 
the fair cloisters of Tuscany, wrapped in an influence of holy 
meditation amidst the surroundings of an ideal landscape. 

Here and there among the groves of palms and banians, are little 
bungalows, each having its special use,—bookshop, dining-room, 
office, etc.; they are scattered throughout the great garden, or rather 
the thick forest of trees which envelopes the peaceful villa with a 
curtain of palms. 

All is exceedingly well arranged. In truth, all Adyar, created 
by the pre-eminently organising mind of Colonel Olcott, presents the 
ensemble of a perfectly fitted machine. 

But on the occasion of the great fraternal festival which is about 
to open, everything is changed; the internal organisation of the 
Headquarters buildings is modified for the comfort of the coming 
guests; Adyar is en féte. 

A real town of palm-leafand bamboo huts has sprung up, huts 
designed in some cases for Hindus, in others for Parsis, in still others 
for Europeans. 

A great temporary dining-hall, with palm-leaf roof hidden inside 
by white hangings, shelters long tables, their white cloths adorned 
with flowers, flags of many nationalities flying everywhere, on the 
walls, on the roofs. 

Colonel Olcott welcomes everybody with his usual cordiality and 
gaiety. The old and valiant pioneer who made himself the devoted 
companion of Madame Blavatsky, generously and bravely conse- 
crating his whole life for the defence of the high ideals which she 
longed to have revived, sharing her life of struggle against the most 
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outrageous and deceptive criticisms—the old pioneer is at his post, in 
all the vigour of his strong old age, infinitely benevolent. 

Theosophists of all castes and sects mingle together from all 
parts of India—Parsis, Brahmins, Vaishyas, Europeans, rich and 
poor, students of theology, etc., gather together in the great Hall, 
fraternal, joyous, happy in their meeting, eager to hear the eloquent 
discourses of Annie Besant. Everywhere is animation and unusual 
vitality ! 

At seven o’clock”on the morning of the 26th of December, Mrs. 
Besant gives her first lecture; three thousand people, silent and 
attentive, listen to it. The subject of the address is “*‘ The Awakening 
of India.” 

The orator developes her theme with faultless logic. She speaks 
of the great current of certain European tendencies which could only 
paralyse the qualities of the Hindu nation. Shecalls upon the Hindus 
to remain true to themselves in the evolution of their art, their religion, 
and their industries. She says that, at this moment a rigorous 
control is necessary for the orientation of the reviving activities of 
India. Mrs. Besant speaks still further of the need of a system of 
national education, adjuring the Hindus to create their own colleges 
in which the teaching of Sanskrit and their native idioms should be 
obligatory. Her ideas flow abundant, clear and fecund, and a storm 
of applause bursts out when the last sentence of the orator is spoken. 

Two days after the ardent address of Mrs. Besant the project of 
a great college on the lines of the Central Hindu College at Benares, 
was discussed ‘and agreed to; the location of this educational centre 
was fixed at one of the principal towns of Southern India, and the first 
monies of the necessary fund were subscribed, 

On the same day, after the first lecture, at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, a general conversation meeting was held, during which Mrs. 
Besant replied with her usual sprightliness and instructiveness to the 
questions addressed to her. Then at 6 o’clock the Hall assumes 
the appearance of a great salon; groups form, conversation goes 
on, and soon the sounds of Hindu music and song fill the great 
apartment. 

Indian music deserves to be studied closely, for one can still dis- 
cover in the majority of the musical compositions which are commonly 
sung in India, fragments which have preserved a real purity of style. 
It is said that, at an ancient epoch, music in India was the subject of 
a very thorough science ; and even to-day one may distinguish, at times, 
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among the mass of compositions of no value sung by nasal voices, yet 
accurate and wonderfully flexible, fragments of a classical character, 
without any emotionalism, but curiously artistic. In these fragments 
the notes follow each other, swift and light, forming swirls of vocalisa- 
tion which continually return to the original “ Leztmotiv,” while other 
themes of a strangely precise character, if one may so speak, fold 
themselves with precision in figure-like movements. These speci- 
mens, though unfortunately very rare, lead us to believe that, at a 
certain period, music, in India, must have been the subject of serious 
and scientific study. At the present time, however, one rarely hears 
these fragments of real art, and the popular music is expressed only 
in interminable and monotonous rhapsodies, devoid of any fixed 
character, sung by strident voices, usually without any ‘musical 
quality. Nevertheless, the Hindu loves his music; the rhythm of its 
phrases nurses his imagination and carries him far away. 

On the 27th, in the clear atmosphere of a December morning, 
Annie Besant gives us her first discourse upon the profound and 
sublime poem of the Lord’s Song, or Bhagavad Gita; we had, in 
succession, four splendid lectures, in which Mrs. Besant rose to the 
level of genius. And throughout these four discourses, which repre- 
sented the purest art, the voice of the orator, sonorous and vibrating, 
described the sublime beauty of the great poem. There was no 
weakening, Mrs. Besant kept herself to the level of the colossal work 
which she analysed. Her audiences were moved to profound emotion, 
for the Bhagavad Gita is the sacred poem of India; every intelligent 
Hindu has it as his treasure, he chants it, he meditates upon it; it 
is the poem of the Higher Life! . . . 

Then Mr. Leadbeater, with his concise and clear manner of 
speaking, laid before us the result of his investigations and patient 
observations of the different states of subtle matter. 

The Colonel, with his good nature, his charming humour, his 
attractive and so paternal familiarity, that makes him really “the 
father of the great Theosophical family,”’ introduces the speakers and 
interposes, from time to time, a gay and kind remark, which thus 
creates a diversion amid the always necessary, but sometimes strained, 
attention in daysso overcrowded. Finally, after the close of the daily 
lectures, was held an interesting conversation full of originality 
between Mrs. Besant and her auditors. Then comes again music, 
the baffling music of the Brahmans ! 

On the second day, began the session of the Indian Section, the 
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business covering the examination of questions of organisation, of 
administration, etc. 

The Convention of the Theosophical Society proper occupied 
only the first day. It was full of interest, embracing a sketch of the 
year’s history, report of sections, of schools and of the library. 

Then Colonel Olcott introduced the young Director-in-chief of 
the Library, Doctor Otto Schrader. This gentleman pursued his 
Sanskrit studies at the University of Strasburg under the direction of 
Professor Leumann. After winning his diploma of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, he devoted himself especially to the study of the Buddhist 
‘Pitakas; and the ardent desire to study Indian philosophy at its 
very source, attracted him to this country. 

While Dr. Schrader is reading his interesting report upon the 
contents of the great building just completed, one can see through the 
brazen doors which open into the Great Hall, the high-roofed and 
light rooms of the Library, containing an imposing quantity of 
manuscripts methodically arranged on the shelves. 

In brief the opinion of Dr. Schrader upon the value of the manu- 
scripts at Adyar is such that it must arouse the interests of Theo- 
sophists, for the creation of a centre of Sanskrit studies at the 
Headquarters of our Society is a matter of great importance when 
the ulterior results are considered. 

By December 31st the Convention had closed. . . . Every- 
body had left. Adyar was again enwrapped in its peaceful and 
tranquil atmosphere, and the great villa had resumed its habitual 
fresh and silent calm. 


eOnuS. 


1 We have omitted part of the letter dealing with the General Report, as we 
have already summarised it for our readers.—Ebs. 


In the religion of Love the courtesan isa heretic; but the nun is 
an atheist. 

God is omnipotent because all-loving. Were there any that God 
loved not, that creature could resist him. 
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FROM DIVERS LANDS 


Contributors of matter under this heading ave vequested kindly to beav iw 
mind that not only accounts of the general activities of the various sections or 
gvoups of the Theosophical Society ave desived, but above all things notes on the 
various aspects of the Theosophical Movement in general. It should also be 
borne in mind by our readers that such occasional accounts veflect but a small 
portion of what is actually going on in the Soctety, much less n the Theosophical 
Movement throughout the world.— EDs. 


From GERMANY 


Tue Theosophical movement in Germany is progressing favour- 
ably, thanks to the numerous lectures Dr. Rudolf Steiner has given 
this winter. Since the Annual Convention, in October, 1905, more 
than a hundred new members have joined the German Section, and 
to the eighteen Branches then existing four new ones have been added. 
From October, 1905, to the beginning of May, 1906, Dr. Steiner will 
have given twenty-four public lectures in Berlin and eighty-nine 
public lectures in other cities of Germany and Switzerland, namely,, 
at Basel, Bonn, Bremen, Cassel, Colmar, Céln am Rhein, Dresden, 
Diisseldorf, Elberfeld, Frankfurt a. M., Freiburg i. B., Hamburg, 
Hanover, Heidelberg, Leipzig, Lugano, Marburg, Minchen, Nirn- 
berg, Regensburg, St. Gallen, Strassburg, Stuttgart, Weimar, 
Zirich. Besides the public lectures Dr. Steiner has given almost 
daily lectures for the Branches in Berlin or the cities he has visited. 

In November there appeared the first number of an official journal 
for this Section. Its Editor is Fraulein Mathilde Scholl. At present. 
only two numbers have been issued, for it is not intended that it 
shall appear regularly but only when there is sufficient news of 
importance. 


From FRANCE 


If the increase in membership in the Society in France is not yet 
so great as might be desired, it is, nevertheless, clearly to be seen that 
the movement in our country is spreading in every direction. Some. 
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years ago it would have been very difficult to insert in newspaper or 
novel ideas upon the unity of religions, spiritualistic phenomena, rein- 
carnation, or the unreality of physical matter; now ideas upon these 
subjects are quite usual in every department of journalism and 
literature. 

Several prominent members of the Gnostic Church—the survival 
of the Albigenses—have joined the Society. ‘ L’Association pour la 
Priére”—a Society which binds together members of different 
faiths, Catholics, Protestants, and even Jews, in common prayer—has 
brought about good results, and a kind of unity of thought between 
the participants. This Association is spreading from Grenoble to 
many of the large towns of the Centre and South of France; and it is 
good to know that a Theosophist is one of the most zealous promoters 
of this movement. 

From another prominent town we hear that the greater part of the 
members of a Society for Psychical Research have asked to join the 
Theosophical Branch, regarding Theosophical teaching as their best 
guide in seeking their goal. In yet another town in which strikes have 
been perhaps the most frequent and prolonged, many groups of workmen 
are beginning to study Theosophy and to do their best to live it. 

All these are happy indications that the Theosophical Society 
in our country has not been entirely fruitless in its efforts to attain to 
real fraternity between men and women of every creed and class. 


From SCANDINAVIA 


Since the beginning of this year the Scandinavian Section has 
had the satisfaction of seeing the number of its Branches and mem- 
bers fairly increased. A new Branch has been formed at Helsingborg, 
and two or three more Centres in the county of Scania are expected 
to be chartered in the nearfuture. About forty unattached members 
have joined the Society in Scandinavia. 

This winter the Section has suffered the loss of one of its most 
active and helpful members, Mr. Henrik Munktell, President of the 
Falun Branch. He was a wide-minded and warm-hearted man and 
will be greatly missed by the Section, to which he had for years given 
important pecuniary support. At last year’s Convention in Gothen- 
burg, Mr. Munktell proposed that the annual meeting of this year 
be held at Falun, but his sudden death has rendered this plan 
impossible and the Convention will now be held in Stockholm on 


May 24th and 25th. 
6 
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A new Branch has been added by the separation of the Nor- 
wegian members into two: the Norwegian Branch with Mr. J. A. 
Lundgren as President and the Christiania Branch with Mr. Richard 
Eriksen as President and Miss Eva Blytt as Secretary. 

At the Headquarters in Stockholm they have resumed the Ele- 
mentary Courses in Theosophy under the direction of one of the 
Upsala members. These Courses, comprising ten lectures, have 
been very well attended, especially by non-members. 

In Helsingfors and the neighbouring districts of Finland Theo- 
sophical activity has been very great this autumn in spite of political 
disturbances and struggles for freedom. The weekly meetings have 
been regularly kept up, and a number of original lectures have been 
delivered; most of them bearing on social and practical problems, 
such as “Our Troubled Times,” “ The Religious Question in the 
Programme of the Labour Party,” by Mr. W. Palomar, and “ The 
Different Religious Creeds and their Implication,” by Mr. Ramstedt. 

Mr. Pekka Ervast has lectured on “ The Invisible World,” *“* The 
Young People of our Day and the Theosophical Ideal,” “ Bible 
Miracles,’ and other subjects. He has also visited various places in 
this country lecturing on Theosophy. 

Quite a remarkable proof of the changed political conditions of 
Finland is that the Theosophical Publishing Company has ob- 
tained permission from the authorities to openly carry on its activities 
and to sell Theosophical literature publicly. A Swedish transla- 
tion of Mrs. Besant’s Laws of the Spiritual Life has recently been 
published. 

From Copenhagen we hear that a Society for Psychical Research 
has been formed in that city. It started its activity by sending two 
of its leading men to London in order to study mediumship there. 


They were, however, of so diametrically opposed opinions as to what 
occurred at the séances that the only results gained by their investiga- 
tions were endless polemics in the newspapers, and it seems still to 
be an open question. In spite of these disagreements the Society 
continues its work, and not long ago invited Mr. H. Thaning, Presi- 
dent of the Copenhagen Branch of the Theosophical Society, to lecture 
before its members and others interested in the work of the Society. 


From Ho.uanp 


As usual our General Secretary has been the chief propagandist 
in this Section during the last weeks. In the Hague he gave an 
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excellent lecture on “* The Work of Theosophy in the World,” which 
was attended by a deeply interested audience of not less than 400 
people. It is exactly fifteen years since the same lecturer delivered 
in that same hall the first Theosophical lecture given in the Hague. 
What an immense difference that fifteen years has brought about! 
Then it was hardly possible to get a hearing at all for Theosophy, 
now we find 400 people giving it a warm and enthusiastic welcome. 

Amongst the great number of Study Classes regularly held in 
the Dutch Section a few are worthy of special mention on account of 
their subjects. Mr. Van Ginkel—a keen defender and upholder of 
the Science of the Stars—is giving three courses on Astrology in 
different places. Miss Levie, of Haarlem, is holding a series of 
classes on the Kabalah, and with her co-workers is trying to find a 
way through the intricate paths of Jewish mysticism. This is the 
first serious attempt at a study of the Jewish mystical tradition since 
the Dutch Section was formed, and Miss Levie deserves our fullest 
sympathy in the task she has undertaken. 

Dr. Bahler, the very liberal and mystically minded clergyman 
about whom we wrote last year, has just given a lecture on “A 
Hindu Saint,” to the Branch at Delft. It is to be hoped that in the 
future we may see more signs like this of a friendly co-operation 
between representatives of the Church and the Theosophical Society. 

In Haarlem a clergyman of one of the most liberal Christian 
sects, the so-called ‘‘ Remonstrants,” has been developing his religious 
views in a decidedly mystical direction, and in his sermons has ably 
tried to expound the deep and glorious truths which mystically 
inclined minds find in the Christian Scriptures. It is significant as 
a sign of the superficial judgment of many members of the Christian 
Churches that by the members of his community he was charged 
and his dismissal was demanded. 


’ 


with ‘“‘going back to orthodoxy,’ 
Fortunately the majority of hiscongregation repudiated the charge and 
at a general meeting of the community he was maintained in his 
office. By this decision one of the most enthusiastic and broad- 
minded leaders of Christian thought has been enabled to continue his 
work in Haarlem, and every Theosophist will wish him success in 
his labours. 


From NATAL 


Theosophists in Pietermaritzburg may not yet boast of a Society 
de jure, yet Theosophical literature is being largely read, and we may 
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suppose that gradually the foundation is being laid whereon the 
Society may be built in the near future. 

The visit of Mrs. Green, a spiritualistic medium, to this city 
has given rise to a newspaper controversy and several of the letters 
contributed reveal minds imbued with Theosophical ideas. 

By far the greatest impetus the study of Theosophy has received 
was given by Professor Parmanand, of the Anglo-Vedic College of 
Lahore. He came purposely to teach his own people of the Indian 
population, but several lectures were given for the benefit of Europeans. 
Mr. S. Mason, our ex-mayor, occupied the chair at the first lecture. 
Though a staunch Wesleyan, Mr. Mason possesses broad and 
generous views, and in the course of introducing the lecturer, he 
pointed out that religious activity, whether Christian or Hindu, could 
be productive of nothing but good results. 

The several lectures delivered by the Professor were on the sub- 
jects of “* The Origin of Evil and its Cure,” ‘The Evolution of the 
Soul,” and ‘* Worship.” The “ Origin of Evil’ was ignorance which 
saw not that worldly pleasures were illusion, the ‘‘ Cure” was know- 
ledge which dispelled illusion and gave power over matter. The 
‘“¢ Evolution of the Soul” dealt with reincarnation; but the lecture 
most appreciated was that on ‘‘ Worship.” After dealing with the 
several modes of worship generally practised—such as singing praises. 
or flattering God; dancing or amusing God; asking help or begging 
from God—the Professor gave his version of worship. ‘This consisted 
of six steps: (1) Contemplation, followed by (2) Knowledge, which 
induced (3) Love and a desire for more knowledge. This led to 
(4) Sincere Prayer, and (5) a Nearness to God. The sixth act was 
the Shadow of God, which settled on the worshipper and gave him 
immortality. 


THE inconstant woman undergoes a perpetual metempsychosis even 
in this life; one never knows into what beast her soul may 
transmigrate next. 

Ignorance and Innocence are twins in the same cradle. Ignor- 
ance is never reared, and her death is either the death of Innocence 
also, or her immortality. 


Love is wont to visit Man in the company of Desire; but Woman 
by himself. 


De Flagello Myrteo (RicHARD GARNETT). 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


DEUSSEN ON THE UPANISHADS 


The Philosophy of the Upanishads. (‘‘ The Religion and Philosophy 
of India” Series.) Translated into English from the German 
of Prof. Deussen. By Rev. A. S. Geden, M.A., of the 
Wesleyan College, Richmond. (Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark; 
1906. Price 1os. 6d.) 


*“*Dr. Deussen’s treatise on the Upanishads needs no formal intro 
duction or commendation to students of Indian thought who are 
familiar with the German language. To others I would fain hope 
that the translation here presented, which appears with the author’s 
sanction, may serve to make known a work of very marked ability 
and of surpassing interest. As traced here by the master-hand of the 
author, the teaching of the ancient Indian seers, presents itself in 
clearest light and claims the sympathetic study of all lovers of truth.” 

With these words Mr. Geden introduces his translation of Dr. 
Deussen’s very important work on the Upanishads, and I endorse 
every word he says. The original German has been in existence 
for some years now, having been first published in 1899. It forms 
the second part of the first volume of a greater work by the author— 
as yet incomplete as far as I know—namely, his ‘‘ General History of 
Philosophy.” 

The translator, who is ‘alone responsible ” for the English ren- 
dering, has not had an easy task of it, for, as he says, ‘‘ Dr. Deussen’s 
style is not easy.” The work of translation ‘‘ has exacted many hours 
that could be ill spared from a very full life. If, however, it conduce 
in any way to a better understanding of the mind and heart of India,” 
he will be amply repaid. 

And let me at once say that in my opinion the book is sure to 
conduce to such a better understanding of India on the part of a 
much larger circle of readers who could not read it in the language of 
the original. Mr. Geden has thus done a service to those English 
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readers in the West who are interested in Indian philosophical ideas 
generally and to us Hindus specially. For it isa great gain for us 
to be understood better by our English rulers, and any work which 
contributes to this end cannot but be heartily welcomed by us. We 
are, therefore, very grateful to Mr. Geden for this his labour of love. 

The translation itself seems to be well done in as much as it 
gives one a very clear idea of the system of thought which underlies all 
Upanishadic compositions. In one instance only have we noticed a 
Sanskrit verse rendered ‘erroneously (p. 212, translation of Kath., 
v. 13). The meaning of the original is: ‘‘ Those wise (men) who see 
Him (Atman) dwell in themselves; they alone and no other have 
eternal peace’’—and not as we have it in the English translation here 

‘« He who, the wise, sees them dwell in himself 
He alone and no other has eternal peace.” 
This rendering follows neither the Sanskrit nor even its German 
translation which, by the way, does not seem quite correct either. 

Leaving alone this single instance of mistranslation of the 
Sanskrit—which is very insignificant—the present translation places 
in the hands of the English reader the best and most important work 
written so far by any European scholar on the Upanishads as a 
complete system. 

The value of the book has hitherto been known only to readers 
of German; and now that it will be read by a larger circle of students 
in its English dress, it may be worth while to examine it in detail. 
But as such a critical examination will have to be somewhat lengthy 
I propose to do it in one or two future issues of this Review. 

The present notice, however, cannot be complete if I do not 
enumerate here some of the most excellent features of the book. 

First and foremost of these issympathy. Prof. Deussen, although 
undoubtedly the greatest authority in Europe on the Vedanta litera- 
ture in Sanskrit, is no mere scholar, studying exclusively the outer 
husk of words. He is an enthusiastic student and lover of metaphy- 
sical truths in which he believes firmly. Some. of these truths, 
specially those he;considers greatest and most important, he has 
found best and earliest expressed in India. This makes him, like 
another of his great countrymen, Schopenhauer, a lover of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta-system generally, which are devoted to 
the exposition of these truths. Speaking of the highest Upanishadic 
teaching, namely, ‘“ the identity of God and the soul, the Brahman and 
the Atman,” he says: 
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“It will be found to possess a significance reaching far beyond 
the Upanishads, their time and country; nay, we claim for it an 
inestimable value for the whole race of mankind. We are unable to 
look into the future, we do not know what revelations and discoveries 
are in store for the restlessly inquiring human spirit ; but one thing 
Wwe may assert with confidence,—whatever new and unwonted paths 
the philosophy of the future may strike out, this principle will 
remain permanently unshaken, and from it no deviation can possibly 
take place. If ever a general solution is reached of the great riddle 
which presents itself to the philosopher in the nature of things all the 
more clearly the further our knowledge extends, the key can only be 
found where alone the secret of nature lies open to us from within, 
that is to say, in ourinnermost self. It was there that for the first time 
the original thinkers of the Upanishads, to their immortal honour, 
found it when they recognised our Atman, our inmost individual 
being, as the Brahman, the inmost being of universal nature and of 
all her phenomena ” (pp. 39 and 4o). 

Or again, referring to the root idea underlying the ancient Indian 
social nobility and culture, he says: 

‘*The entire history of mankind does not produce much that 
approaches in grandeur to this thought” (p. 367). 

How different is the tone from that of another writer on the 
‘“‘Philosophy of the Upanishads,” who saw in them nothing but 
“thoughts of a lower order than the thoughts of every-day life of 
Europe ”’—those ‘‘ of a rude age and race’”’! (Gough’s Philosophy of 
the Upanishads, pp. 2 and 5.) 

Apart from this spirit of sympathetic treatment, which runs 
through the whole book, it is as accurate and thorough as the work of 
so great a German scholar should be. In it one finds an exhaustive 
treatment of practically all the Upanishad passages bearing on the 
subject. Thus the book can be confidently recommended as the best 
guide for those who would study the Upanishads from the standpoint 
of a western scholar and a student of philosophy regarded as a system 
of speculation. 

Prof. Deussen, as said before, is no hunter after ‘‘ mere words.” 
He sees the idea however differently expressed in different words at 
different stages of the Upanishadic thought or under different circum- 
stances. Thus, for instance, the idea of Maya, which plays so 
prominent a part in the life and thought of India, even to this day, 
is recognised by him as an integral part of the Upanishadic teaching 
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from the very beginning, although the word Maya is not to be found 
in most of the important Upanishads. He says: 

“Tt is true that the term Maya occurs for the first time in Shvet., 
iv., 10; and, therefore, some writers, whose recognition of a fact is 
obscured by the different language in which it is clothed, have 
hazarded the assertion that the conception of Maya is still unknown 
to the more ancient Upanishads. How in the light of this assertion 
they find it possible to comprehend these older Upanishads (Brthad. 
and Chhdnd.) they themselves perhaps know. The fact is, they are 
penetrated throughout by the conception which later was most happily 
expressed by the word Maya”’ (p. 42). 

Because he is not blinded by the difference of expressions in 
which a thought is clothed in different treatises, he has been able, 
unlike the mere word-hunters referred to in the above quotation, to 
discern, not only a complete and self-contained system of Philosophy 
in the Upanishads, but he sees in them the germ at least of every 
important idea which has found full and systematic expression in the 
later works on the Vedanta. 

This recognition of the root of all important Vedantic ideas in 
the Upanishads has enabled him to treat of these books in a way 
which is, to my mind, the best method of dealing with and systematis- 
ing the apparently contradictory statements of these outbursts of 
spiritual enthusiasm. This method consists in taking the main ideas 
of the Vedanta from the later and systematic works on the subject 
and then tracing them in the Upanishads. If it can be shown that 
all these ideas are there inthe Upanishads, then it is proved that they 
contain the system which has been treated logically in later works. 
This Dr. Deussen has succeeded in doing and herein lies the principal 
value of his book. He has, in fact, produced a kind of Mimamsa 
system of the Vedas; and if the Mimarisas of Jaimini and Badarayana 
are called the Pirva (Earlier or Eastern), and the Uttara (Later or 
Northern), respectively, Dr. Deussen’s work may be regarded as a 
sort of Pashchima (Western) Mimarnsa of the Vedas—suited to the 
tastes and requirements of the Western intellect and culture. 

He has a kind word to say even for the mightiest and loftiest of 
all Indian cultures, Yoga, which remains to this day utterly misun- 
derstood by the scholars of the West. But this as well as those 
points which require critical examination I propose-to treat in a 
future article or articles. For the present enough has been said, I 
think, to show that the book under review is the best and most 
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important work on the Upanishads—the most sacred of Ancient 
Indian literature—ever written by a Western scholar; and it should 
be read by everybody wishing to understand “the mind and heart of 
India,” as the translator puts it. 

J. C. Cuatreryjt. 


“ Unto Eacu His Own” 


The Chief Scripture of India; and its Relation to Present Events. 
By W. L. Wilmshurst. (London: Philip Wellby; 1906. 
Price 1s. net.) 


In noticing this little volume a member of the Theosophical Society 
‘cannot but make complaint at the outset because the author has not 
rendered its proper due to the organisation of which he forms part. 
First, in the preface, while there are enumerated other and as some 
think less satisfactory translations, no mention is made of Mrs. 
Besant’s ; but much more serious is the preposterous claim put for- 
ward in the opening words of the booklet itself: ‘To introduce, 
perhaps for the first time, and make clear to Western minds”’ the 
Bhagavad Gita! And this when the Theosophical Publishing Society 
has sold over 50,000 copies of Mrs. Besant’s translation of that gem 
of the East, to ignore the thousands of copies of other translations, 
such as Telang’s, Davies’, or Edwin Arnold’s, that the Theosophical 
movement has put into circulation both within and outside its own 
ranks. So far for the poem itself; as for introductions and explana- 
tions, our literature contains not a few, from T. Subba Row’s 
admirable Lectures on the Bhagavad Gitd, through a series down to 
Mrs. Besant’s last set of lectures at Adyar. 

Altogether this calm and superior ignoring of the large volume 
of work done in this field by our movement does really demand a 
word of protest, however much we may be used to this kind of 
treatment. But having done this necessary, if unpleasant duty, 
we may now come to the book itself. 

In the first place, the whole tone of the book is decidedly sym- 
pathetic, even though the author’s standpoint is radically that of the 
inherent and unquestionable superiority of ‘‘ Christianity.” Still, not 
only does Mr. Wilmshurst recognise the special significance and im- 
portance of the British connection with India, as well as the impera- 
tive duty of mutual understanding which that connection imposes 
upon both peoples ; but he is in many ways singularly appreciative of 
Indian thought and feeling, and not unfamiliar with the fundamental 
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ideas which permeate that ancient civilisation. Indeed, were it not 
for the complete absence of any and every sign that he recognises its 
work, one would feel inclined to see in him a student of our literature: 
and a borrower from Mrs. Besant’s writings about India. Probably, 
however, this is not so, and in that case one must see in this booklet 
a very remarkable coincidence of thought and view on sundry points, 
with here and their even curious parallelisms of language. 

Of the contents of the book it is unnecessary to say much, beyond 
recommending them cordially as a useful introduction to the Gitd, 
for those who are quite unacquainted with Indian life and thought. 

For the student, of course, the book contains nothing new; nor 
has the author done much to throw light upon the points alluded to 
in his sub-title, or so at least it seems. But such a book as this can 
only do good, and we wish it a large circulation, for if even the little it 
contains of real sympathy and understanding for Indian life and feel- 
ing and thought could permeate widely our British public, it would 
mean a great step in advance in the drawing closer of the two 
peoples. 

Boe 


CoLour IN MourRNING 


Colour in Mourning; or a Plea for the Abolition of Black at Death. 
By J. Stenson Hooker, M.D., etc. (London: Paternoster 
Publishing Society : 1906. Price ts. 6d. net.) 


Tue reform advocated in this little book will doubtless find many 
sympathisers among the ranks of Theosophists. Dr. Hooker pleads 
effectively for the abolition of a custom which is not in harmony with 
he ideals of the XXth century. ‘* Let us pay no respect,” he says, 
“‘to a custom simply because it is an old one; that in itself is no 
passport to its respectability; no criterion to its utility; no test of 
its wisdom, and no warrant for its continuance.” Quite so. Only 
the worst of it is, that the more senseless a custom is, the more people 
are apt to cling to it. Not being able to give adequate reasons for its 
preservation, they assume there must be some very sacred cause, 
hidden from ordinary eyes. Dr. Hooker rightly points out that the 
£7,000,000 per annum spent on mourning could and should be utilised 
for better purposes. Especially is this the case with the poor, who 
can ill afford the heavy drain on their finances at such times. 
The usual reason given is that of ‘‘ respect to the dead.” ‘“ But,” 
says Dr. Hooker, “if they are really dead, we cannot show respect to 
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them, only to their memories. If they live, as we profess to believe, 
and see our depressing signs of mourning, this would surely tend to 
grieve them. If they are not cognisant of our doings at all, then we 
don black either to please ourselves or others, or simply because it is 
the custom.’’ Another argument against the use of black is that black 
clothing is unhygienic; it excludes sunlight, and is depressing 
mentally. It may even produce a morbidity which lowers physical 
vitality and predisposes the wearer to disease. At any rate, pleads 
our author, let the children be exempt from these depressing influ- 
ences, Truly one may ask “Cui bono?” And yet there are probably 
many people like the old lady quoted by Dr. Hooker, who said: “It 
was a beautiful funeral, and we was all as black as crows!”’ 
eles 


In Memoriam: GIoRDANO BRUNO 


Giordano Bruno: Discorso Commemorativo. Dal Prof. Alberto 
Gianola. (Fabriano: Tipografia Economica ; 1906.) 


PROFESSOR GIANOLA, whose essay on Pythagoras has been presented 
in an English garb to the readers of this Review, now sends us an 
opuscule on Giordano Bruno in the form of a memorial address 
delivered at Fabriano before the ‘‘Free Thought” Society on 
February 17th, the anniversary of Bruno’s martyrdom. The account 
of his life and death is prefaced by an earnest appeal by the Professor to 
his hearers against the spirit of intolerance. For though the methods 
of the XVIth century are no longer in use, the spirit of intolerance 
is not dead. It has only changed its face. Real Christianity is not 
yet so diffused in the hearts of men, especially in those of Churchmen 
and, says the Professor somewhat ungallantly, of women, as to have 
stamped out the dislike to novelty in scientific and social matters. 
The address is somewhat bitter in tone against the political situation 
in Italy, a feeling hard to realise in the more tolerant conditions under 
which we live in England in the present day. 

Nevertheless, the sad story of Bruno’s arrest, his mock trials 
before the tribunals of the Inquisition, his seven years’ imprisonment, 
varied by torturing and ending with the stake in the Campo di Fiori, 
has many a match during the same century in our own country, from 
the death of Sir Thomas More to that of Raleigh and Algernon 
Sydney, and many others who should have been the pride and 
ornament of their country. 

A copy of Bruno’s monument in the Campo di Fiori, with the 
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flames rising behind and the martyr’s palm in front, adorns the outer 
cover of the pamphlet. ; 
Kk, 


Tue RESTORATION OF THE GILD SysTEM 


The Restoration of the Gild System. By A. J. Penty (London 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; 1906. Price 3s. 6s. net.) 


In the preface to this stimulating work Mr. Penty tells us that he has 
aimed at forging the links required to connect the ideas of Ruskin 
and Edward Carpenter with practical politics. Whether he has 
actually succeeded in this is of little immediate moment. What he 
has done is to raise the problem in an exceedingly interesting and 
vigorous way; and out of such discussions the best results may be 
confidently expected. The two most important chapters deal respec- 
tively in criticism and reconstruction. In face of the pathetic assump- 
tion of the doctrinaire collectivists, that everything will be well under 
collectivism, Mr. Penty enters into a searching analysis of the 
tendencies of collectivist legislation. The only change thereby 
brought about he finds, is the substitution of the State for the private 
employer. So far as the quality of the work and the conditions of the 
worker are concerned the change does not amount to much. The 
collectivist ideal, in fact, is merely an intensification of the present 
individualist conditions. 

Mr. Penty suggests as the first necessary step towards social 
reform the transference of attention from the consumer to the pro- 
ducer. At present, the world considers only the consumer. Every- 
thing must be made for him and for his stingy purse and narrow 
ideas. But as the consumer is also in one phase the producer, this 
exclusive regard of the consumer’s demands reacts upon him as pro- 
ducer. He is not only enabled to purchase commodities cheaply, but 
to exactly the same extent he is compelled to sell his commodities 
cheaply. But this he can do only by sacrificing his desire to do his 
work well. His best work is not:saleable, it does not pay. Thus is 
brought about the universal degradation of labour and of the products 
of labour. 

As means towards the desired social transformation Mr. Penty, 
as we have seen, dismisses the collectivist ideal. His only hope is 
the restoration of the gilds, in their widest significance, political, 
economic, social and artistic. To three existing movements he looks 
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for support in this task, to the Trade Unions, to the Arts and Crafts 
Movement, and to the intellectual tendency towards unification in 
science and philosophic thought. Mr. Penty’s discussion of these is 
acute and interesting. Indeed from almost any point of view the 
book is worth a good deal of study. 

Aw K..O; 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, March, opens with a further portion of Col. Olcott's 
**Qld Diary Leaves,” followed by a reprint of Mr. S. Studd’s 
Melbourne lecture in defence of H. P. B. against the attacks of the 
S.P.R. and Solovieff. J. K. Murray furnishes an interesting account 
of the founders of Phrenology; and W.A. Mayers a series of ‘‘ Notes 
on the Science of the Soul,’ which are interesting as being taken 
from a somewhat different point of view from the usual one. A 
story of Buddha’s preaching is versified by ‘“ Maitra”; and 
‘‘Gurucharana ” gives the first portion of a curious study of “ Spirits 
and Spirit-worship in Malabar,” showing how the original worship 
of the Gods has been there, in practice, superseded by the propitiation 
of the Spirits of Black Magicians of old times,—much as in Europe 
the worship of the loving Father of Jesus has been transformed into 
the ‘‘Salvation”’ of men from a God who desires to cast them into 
eternal fire. A. E. Powell speaks well of the real meaning of what 
is often ill-named Indifference, and we have a farther instalment of 
*«‘ Balabodhini,” which we do not feel ourselves qualified to criticise. 

Theosophy in India, February, contains the official Report of the 
fifteenth Convention of the Indian Section. The literary contents of 
the number are Mrs. Besant’s lecture on ‘ Evolution from Eastern 
and Western Standpoints’”’; S. S. Mehta’s critical examination of 
the Dasopanishats and the Svetasvatara; Miss Edger’s “ Seeking 
the Self’’; and ‘ The Construction of the Tesseract.” 

Centval Hindu College Magazine, March, in addition to the account 
of the Royal visit quoted elsewhere, has an interesting selection of 
articles, including ‘“*A Hindu Catechism,” and Mrs. Besant’s ‘In 
Defence of Hinduism.” 

Theosophic Gleaner, March. ‘Theosophy and Modern Science” 
by Mr. Sutcliffe, “‘ Persian Mysticism” by R. P. Masani, and J. D. 
Mahluxmivala’s ‘* Have Cells Intelligence?” are the most important 
contents of a good number. 
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Indian Review, February, gives a full report of Mrs, Besant’s 
lecture on ‘‘ National Universities.” 

The Vahan, April, contains a form of bequest to the British Sec- 
tion, and a report of the Building Sub-Committee, from which it 
appears that the lease of the present Headquarters has yet six years 
to run. The questions are as to Pythagoras and the heliocentric 
theory, conversion, and the distinction between the matters of the 
various planes and subplanes. It may, perhaps, be of interest to note 
that G. R. S. M. decides without hesitation that ‘neither the helio- 
centric orbit of the earth nor its axial rotation were taught by the 
Pythagoreans,” as has sometimes been stated. 

Lotus Journal. In the April number we have Mr. Leadbeater’s 
account of his visit to the Falls of Niagara, illustrated by an exceed- 
ingly good reproduction of a photograph; a second instalment of Mrs. 
Besant’s lecture on the *‘ Value of the After-Death Life”; Mr. Wors- 
dell’s ‘“*Nature Notes,” and Miss Foyster’s “ Signs of the Zodiac.” 
The story is furnished by K. Dawson. 

Bulletin Théosophique, April. The Sectional Convention was held 
on the 18th March, and the Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
were highly satisfactory. Mme. Hervy concludes her paper, ‘* The 
Garden of Olives,” and we have some further correspondence as to 
the affiliation of Centres to stronger Branches, which does not seem to 
find favour with the writers. 

Revue Théosophique, March, has translations from Mrs. Besant, 
Col. Olcott, and a brief but handy summary, entitled “ Fatality and 
Karma,” signed E. B. 

Theosophische Beweging, April. Bernard Robert in a second letter 
describes some of the Branches in London, making, however, the not 
unnatural mistake of calling the Blavatsky the “ original” Lodge; 
and a Supplement contains correspondsnes upon the proposed 
Meulemann Foundation. 

Theosophia, March, contains a paper on the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead by Mme. Obreen-toe Laer, ‘‘ The Blowing of the Trumpet,” by 
L. V. T., translations of Com. Courmes’ experience of * raising the 
wind” and Michael Wood’s ‘Son of Man,” and an_ interesting 
collection of reviews. 

Théosophie, April, has short papers by Mr. Leadbeater, Com. 
Courmes, and one on ‘The Universal Religion,’ by Mlle. Aimée 
Blech, enforcing the great truth that ‘‘ We belong to thie great Uni- 
versal Religion, set forth by Theosophy—and after that, are Chris- 
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tians, Hindus, Buddhists, etc., according to the sect to which we 
belong ; and the majority of us do not think of leaving or denying 
our own special cult because we follow the Theosophic teachings. 
For us, all religions are true!” 

Mitteilungen fir die Mitglieder der Deutschen Sektion der 
Theosophischen Gesellschaft (Hauptquartier Adyar). Cologne, 
Nos. I. and II. 

We are glad to find that the German Section is setting up a 
Vahan of its own. In the first number we have a full report of the 
Convention of October last, and the discussions which then took place ; 
the second, dated March, is devoted to the coming Paris Congress, 
but also contains a full list of the Activities of the various Branches, 
We hope that it will be found possible to make this a regular monthly 
publication. 

Also: Teosofisk Tidskvift ; Omatunto, in which we are glad to count 
up no less than eight original articles, besides the Questions and 
Answers; Theosophic Messenger, March; Fragments (Seattle) ; Theosophy 
in Australasia, February, to which W. G. John furnishes a long and 
important paper on ‘“ National Ideals and Destiny”; New Zealand 
Theosophical Magazine, March; Theosofisch Maandblad ; La Verdad, with 
a most lugubrious series of predictions for the year 1906, by ‘“‘ Lob 
Nor,” for the fulfilment of one of which he is entitled to credit, that 
‘* Italy will suffer new and great cataclysms in her soil”; The Message 
of Theosophy, a bright and interesting little Magazine published by the 
Rangoon T.S., and already at the eighth number of its second volume. 

Broad Views, April, is an excellent number, in which the “ Occult 
Student” fortifies his views on ‘“‘ The Politics of the Occultist,” by 
some recent utterances of Mrs. Besant. Mr. Sinnett furnishes a story 
illustrative of the inconvenience of falling in love with a lady blessed 
with a ‘‘double consciousnesss,” ending, indeed, in the orthodox 
manner, but with a suggestion that the husband’s troubles might not 
be ended by the marriage-day, as seems only too probable. “A 
‘Country Rector” gives an interesting account of his experiences with 
an “Indian Guide,” and naively reports that on one occasion he was 
trying to give him some idea of ‘‘ God,” and was answered: ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, me know that Great Spirit who is all love and goodness—but that 
ts not your God!" Amen! 

Also acknowledged with thanks: Occult Review, April; Modern 
Astrology, April; Metaphysical Magazine; The Grail; Equitist ; Race 
Builder ; Notes and Queries ; Psycho-Thevapeutic Journal. 
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Notes on the Pedigree of Man, and The Relation of Man to God 
(Theosophist Office, Adyar), are reprints of articles, by A. Schwarz, 
from the Theosophist. The first of these consists of excellent. 
diagrams and tables for the use of students of Mrs. Besant’s Pedigree. 
of Man, and will be found exceedingly helpful. That the latter has. 
been appreciated, the fact that our copy is the fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged, is sufficient evidence. 

From the ‘‘ Free Age Press” we have two further extracts from. 
the works of Tolstoy. The One Thing Needful at the present time for 
Russia is the total abolition of all government ; and The Great Iniquityis_ 
the existence of landed property. The best thing we can quote is the 
recognition that ‘external conditions cannot change without a 
change in the inner spiritual condition of men; therefore, all the. 
efforts of men should be directed towards the accomplishment of this. 
inner alteration.” It is not all Tolstoy’s disciples who have learned. 
this from him. W. 


Mrs. BESANT writes: 
With reference to the remark in the March ‘‘ Watch-Tower ’* 
that “I do not think that H. P. B. formulated 
100 B.c. her view [that Jesus lived B.c. 100] before 
she had read his [Massey’s] works,’ I should 
like to call the attention of readers to H. P. B.’s statement, in 
answer to a question about the opinions held by the Masters as to. 
Jesus (Theosophist, vol. iv., p. 261) ; she there distinctly says that 
the Masters say of him various things and ‘‘ finally” that he 
“lived over a century before the year of our vulgar, so-called 
Christian era.” This was in July, 1883, and the information is_ 
distinctly stated by her to be derived directly from the Masters. 


* 
* * 


I AM very pleased that Mrs. Besant has been enabled to dig- 
out this piece of evidence. The Natural Genesis, which, as far as_ 
I am aware, is the first of his works in which Gerald Massey puts 
forward the Ben Pandira date, was published only in 1883. It 
is hardly probable that H. P. B., who was in India, could have 
seen a copy by June, 1883. This then should give another turn 
of the screw to the problem for those who accept the statement. 
of H. P. B.—G. R. S. M. 


W men's Printing Society, Limited, 66 & 63, Whitcomb Street, London W.C 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


In the last number of the Proceedings of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund Professor Sayce has published two Hittite inscriptions of 
more than ordinary interest. One of them, 
which comes from Palanga, relates to a ‘‘ double 
gate’’ for certain Gods, the hieroglyphic for 
which is, according to Professor Sayce, the original of the 
caduceus of the Greek Hermes. In connection with this a writer 
in The Atheneum of April 7th notes: | 


The Caduceus 
Hieroglyph ? 


A curious discovery communicated to the Académie des Inscriptions 
by Father Jalabert, of Beyrout, who has found on the road from Beyrout to 
Saida, in the Druse village of Chueifat, a Latin inscription to the three great 
deities of Baalbek or Heliopolis, under the names of Jupiter, Venus and 
Mercury. M. Héron de Villefosse, who presented the inscription to the 
Académie, had no difficulty in identifying Jupiter with Hadad, and Venus 
with Atargatis; but he was more puzzled with Mercury, and pertinently 
asks who was the Syrian god with similar attributes. According to Prof. 
Sayce it should have been Sandes, whose emblem was the caduceus or 
“double gate” with the serpents, and who acted in the Lydian pantheon 
the part of ‘‘ Messenger of the Gods,” assigned in Babylonia to Pap-sukal. 


All this is of interest, but as yet by no means convincing. 
I 
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Nevertheless it is almost certain that it must be somewhere in 
this direction that we should seek for the origin of the Greek 
Hermes, or rather trace the line of descent of his cruder 
symbolism. 


* 
* * 


OF equal interest and of an equally speculative character is 
another Hittite inscription, which, according to Professor Sayce, 

refers to “the table on which the sacrificial 
Withciae Hoctare ee is represented in Hittite sculptures as 

being placed.’’ The Professor declares, on the 
strength of a plate in Perrot and Chipiez that ‘‘this was in effect 
a communion table, made with cross legs, at which the deity 
was supposed to sit opposite the consecrating priest, and which 
is then represented as bearing six loaves or wafers, with a cup 
in the midst of them.” 

Professor Sayce claims that this was a form of the Mithriac 
communion and that it can thus be traced back to a Hittite 
source. But all of this is of a very speculative nature. As yet 
we have no agreement as to the interpretation of Hittite hiero- 
glyphics ; and even if we had, and the Professor’s interpretation 
were accepted, we should not be justified in bringing the Mithriac 
eucharistic rite, which so closely resembled the Early Christian, 
as Justin tells us, into such immediate contact with the Hittite 
sacramental feast, as to say that the latter was the prototype of 
the former. The record of many another form of eucharist has 
disappeared from the eyes of men, and the parent of all these 
children is almost certainly not Hittite. For Professor Sayce 
everything primitive is Hittite, just as for Le Plongeon all things 
Mayan are original. Every mother’s son is of course the one 
and only one for the mother, but only one of a number for the 
neighbours. 


Lia 
* * 


SOME time ago our colleague, Mr. A. P. Sinnett, in one of the 
Transactions of the London Lodge, enthusiastically fathered a 
strange speculation with regard to the confor- 
mation of the interior of our earth which few 
of us could follow with understanding. Cer- 


The Interior of 
the Earth 
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tainly the unknown interior of our planet is a no man’s land 
about which anyone may say almost anything if he keep within 
decent scientific probabilities; and no man can disprove his 
assertions, for our present state of knowledge on purely objective 
lines is practically a state of complete ignorance. How we at 
present stand in this respect may be seen from the following 
paragraph taken from The Morning Post of April 13th: 


Seeing that no boring pierces the earth’s crust for much more than a 
mile, the knowledge we have of the constitution of the interior of the earth 
is theoretical ; and as a discussion now being conducted in the pages of 
Knowledge serves to recall, there are at least two theories extant as to the 
nature of the earth’s core. The one which commands the greatest number 
of adherents is that which Lord Kelvin has defended since he and Prof. 
Tait developed it in concert, and which is that the earth is solid to its core. 
The second theory is that at a certain depth below the earth’s surface, 
perhaps from 2,000 to 3,000 miles, the solid matter yields place to some 
other form of matter, though, according to the Rev. Osmond Fisher, the 
first protagonist of the alternative theory, this (possibly) liquid sandwich 
would be completed by a solid nucleus at the earth’s centre. These 
hypotheses are now promised revision by the light of the new methods of 
observing earthquakes and earth tremors. In a paper read by Mr. R.S. 
Oldham before the Geological Society he describes the three phases of a 
great earthquake as represented on the seismometers of observatories at 
great distances from the shock. There are at first two preliminary tremors, 
and it can be shown ‘that they represent the emergence of two distinct 
forces of wave motion which have been propagated through the earth. Mr. 
Oldham thinks that the wave paths emerging at very distant observatories 
(say, half the world away) have first entered a central core of the earth. 
This central core has reduced the rate of transmission of the waves from 
that which they would have had if passing merely through the outer shell of 
the earth. In the first tremor waves the speed is nine-tenths what it should 
be; in the second tremor waves about one-half. The yreat reduction of 
rate in the second tremor waves means that there has been great refraction 
of the waves at some point of their journey. Mr. Oldham is led thence to 
suppose that after the outermost crust of the earth has been passed there is 
no indication of any rapid change in its material, or in its chemical com- 
position, till a depth of about 4,500 miles is reached, but that below this 
there is a rapid passage to matter which differs greatly both physically and 
chemically from that above it. 


* 
* * 


THE tradition of a rite is often more exact than the tradition of 
a doctrine. Protestantism, in the nature of things, cannot 
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understand the efficacy of traditional rites, 


The Blessing of seeing that it has rejected the religion of cere- 


Bote e athens monial and effective ritual for the worship of 


Rome the head and heart alone; the body being left 

to take care of itself, and sacred acts reduced 

to a minimum,—the celebrants following their own sweet will 

and untutored instincts. To take an instance of what we mean. 

The following is a description, taken from The Standard of April 

16th, of one of the most impressive and picturesque rites of the 

Roman Church—the Blessing of the Fire and Water on Holy 
Saturday : 


This ceremony was observed on Saturday at the Catholic Cathedral, 
Westminster, in the presence of a numerous congregation. All lights having 
previously been extinguished in the church, a number of the clergy, with 
acolytes, assembled outside. New fire was struck from a flint, and charcoal 
was lighted with it. At the entrance to the church the new fire was blessed 
by the celebrant, Father Brown, with Father Bishop as deacon and Father 
Magrath as sub-deacon. 

Vested in a white dalmatica, the deacon took in his hand a rod with a 
triple candle fixed at the top, and a procession was then formed, and 
wended its way to the nave. One after another, the three candles were 
lighted, the deacon kneeling each time, and singing “‘ Lumen Christi.” 
Then the great paschal candle standing before the altar was blessed. Five 
grains of incense, to represent the five wounds of Christ, were fixed in the 
candle, in the form of a cross, and, after the prayer of blessing, all the 
lamps in the church were lighted. : 

Afterwards the priest, putting on a purple cope, blessed the baptismal 
font. Dividing the water in the form of a cross, he flung some of it to the 
four quarters of the earth, and then thrice lowered the paschal candle into 
the water, each time deeper, and singing, in a higher voice each time, ‘‘ May 
the power of the Holy Ghost descend into the fulness of this font.’’ Oil 
and chrism were poured into the font, and the congregation having been 
sprinkled with the blessed water, the ceremony ended. 


* 
* * 


IN an instructive article in The Strand M agazine for September 

last, on ‘‘ The Eyes of Animals,” by C. J. Cornish, there was a 

quotation from Professor Ray Lankester on 

The Original ascidian tadpoles that deserves to be put on 
Vertebrate ; Z ‘ 

Transparent, record, confirming, as it does, the contentions 

of many of our colleagues from the days of 


H. P. B. onwards. This quotation runs as follows: 
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It is easy to understand that an organ which is to be affected by the 
aight should form on the surface of the body where the light falls. But it 
has long been known as a very puzzling and unaccountable peculiarity of the 
vertebrates that the retina, or sensitive part of the eye, grows out in the 
embryo as a bud of the brain, and thus forms deeply below the surface and 
away from the light. The ascidian (sea-squirt) tadpole helps us to under- 
stand this, for it is perfectly transparent, and has its eye actually inside its 
brain. We are thus led to the conclusion—and I believe this inference to 
be now for the first time put into words—that the original vertebrate must 
have been a transparent animal, and had an eye or a pair of eyes in its 
brain, like an ascidian tadpole. As the tissues of this ancestral vertebrate 
grew denser and more opaque, the eye-bearing part of the brain was forced 
to grow outwards towards the surface in order that it might still be in a 
position to receive the sun’s rays. 

Here we are back in the familiar ‘‘ pudding-bag ” or “ jelly- 
fish” stage, as H. P. B. used to call it, of primordial embryology 
on our planet. It is somewhat an irony of fate to cite the 
protagonist of materialism in English science in support of 
statements in the Secret Doctrine, but the Gods arrange matters 


that way sometimes. 


* 
* * 


In The Times of May 15th, Drs. Grenfell and Hunt report on 
their most recent labours amid the rubbish heaps of Oxyrhyn- 
chus (Behnesa), some 130 miles south of Cairo. 
For four seasons these indefatigable diggers 
and their able coadjutors had been unearthing 
priceless fragments of the treasures of literary antiquity—the 
chief of which were the two fragments of Sayings of Jesus. 
What then is our delight to learn that the yield of the fifth 
season of their labours is even richer in finds than any previous 
year. Last season’s papyri, they tell us, which range from the 
second century B.c. to the sixth century A.D., occupy 131 boxes, 
compared with gi and 117 filled in the two preceding seasons. 
What is the grandest news is that the excavators have come 
across no less than three finds of the fragments of some scholar’s 
library amid the general débris of letters, accounts and contracts. 


New Oxyrhynchus 
Treasures 


* 
* * 


Tue first find of this kind was made on January 28th, when at 
about 6ft. below the surface they came on a place where in the 
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third century a basketful of broken literary 

rata Seige et papyrus rolls had been thrown away. Amid 

Libraries hundreds of smaller fragments there were a 

couple of cores of rolls, containing ten or 

twelve columns, several pieces containing five or six, and many 
more one or two. 


Leaving the small fragments out of account, the MSS. which are re- 
presented by one or more of the longer pieces number ten, all belonging to 
the second or third century. Two of these are poetical, both fortunately 
non-extant and by authors of the highest rank, Pindar and Euripides. 
The Pindar papyrus contains, principally at any rate, peans—i.e., odes of 
supplication or thanksgiving addressed to a god—and their authorship is 
proved by a coincidence with an already known Pindaric fragment. The 
text is accompanied by elaborate explanatory scholia. So far we have 
extracted nine practically complete columns of about fifteen lines; and 
there are parts of a good many more. Since the existing fragments of the 
pans amount to a bare dozen lines, the papyrus practically introduces us 
for the first time to this class of Pindar’s compositions. The second series 
of poetical fragments is from a roll containing a tragedy on the subject of 
Hypsipyle, which, on the strength of certain features in the plot as well as 
of style, we have little hesitation in identifying with the Hypsipyle of 
Euripidesis. «1 ee 

Of the prose MSS. several belong to extant works, two containing the 
Phaedvus and one the Symposium of Plato, the last being the longest papyrus 
of the find; a fourth has the speech of Demosthenes against Boeotus, a fifth 
the Panegyricus of Isocrates. Ofa MS. of the orations of Lysias one piece 
contains the conclusion of the speech against Hippotherses, which is lost, 
and the beginning of that against Theomnestus, which is extant. By far the 
most valuable of the prose pieces is part of a new history of Greece. . . . 

A few days after this find of literary texts we discovered the remains ot 
a second classical library in another mound. In this the fourth to fifth 
century layers reached down to a level of 1ro-15ft., beneath which were the 
Roman strata, extending below the crest of the mound to a depth of 3o0ft. 
Here, about 8ft. from the surface, we came upon a thin layer which through- 
out an area of many square yards was full of literary fragments, while stray 
pieces belonging to the same texts were found some distance away. The 
evidence of documents found below the literary texts shows that the latter 
must have been thrown away in the fifth century ; but the MSS. themselves 
are chiefly of the second or third century. Compared with the first literary 
find, the second is in point of bulk more than twice as large, and the MSS. 
probably exceed thirty in number; but asa whole it is hardly likely to prove 
so valuable, since the papyri have been much more brokenup. A hexameter 
poem of twenty-two lines in praise of Hermes is complete, and there are 
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several pieces containing more than one column of writing; but it is doubt- 
ful whether continuous sheets of much length can be built up out of the 
innumerable fragments, which range in size from some lines to a few letters. 
This is the more regrettable because the owner of the library was much 
interested in the lyric poets. His collection included two or three MSS. 
apparently of Sappho, and one of the dithyrambs of Bacchylides (attested 
by the title of the roll which still adheres to part of the ode to Theseus), as 
well as a MS, of the meliambi of Cercidas. Since one fragment of the last- 
named work contains upwards of seventy lines, and in the extant remains of 
Cercidas there are only fourteen, it will now be possible to form a fairer 
estimate of the fourth century B.c. poet-philosopher of Megalopolis. The 
authorship of the other MSS. in the second find has not yet been 
determined. 

In another part of the same mound, at the unusual depth of 25ft., we 
made what is with one exception the largest find of papyri that has yet 
occurred at Oxyrhynchus. The bulk of it consists of first to second century 
documents ; but interspersed among these are many literary pieces, some of 
which are fairly long. Being affected by damp the surface of most of these 
papyri requires cleaning before continuous decipherment is possible. 


* 
* * 


REJOICED as the heart of the classical scholar must be at the 

wealth that Mother Earth has so long kept hidden in her bosom, 

and eagerly as he must drink in every line of 

New Fragment of news of the good things added to our book- 

a Lost Gospel ; ‘ 

collections of the past; with still greater 

rejoicing and greater eagerness will the scholar of Christian 

literature and historian of the origins of the Western world-faith 

learn that amid the theological fragments is a vellum leaf 
(forty-five lines in all) from the MS. of a lost Gospel. 


The subject of this is a visit of Jesus with his disciples to the Temple 
at Jerusalem and their meeting with a Pharisee, who reproaches them with 
their failure to perform the necessary ceremonial of purification before 
entering the holy place. After a question and answer, in which the Pharisee 
describes in some detail the formalities which he had himself observed, 
Jesus makes an eloquent and crushing reply, contrasting outward with 
inward purity. There is a certain resemblance between this and the 
denunciation of the Pharisees in Matt. xxiii. 25, and Luke xi. 37; but 
the whole incident, of which the account is practically complete and very 
striking, is quite different from anything recorded in the Gospels. Among 
the most remarkable features of the fragment are its cultivated literary style, 
the picturesqueness and vigour of the phraseology, which includes several 
words not found in the New Testament, and the display of a curious 
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familiarity—whether genuine or assumed—with the topography of the 
Temple and Jewish ceremonies of purification. The question of the nature 
and value of the Gospel to which this fragment belongs is likely to provoke 
much controversy. 


* 
* * 


THIS is indeed good news and cannot but raise the question : 
How much more of this literature was there not in these early 
times? How little do we know of the scrip- 
ipa are tures of the Christ! To the above description 
of this great find, we may append an interview 

with Dr. Grenfell published in the Daily Mail of May 15th: 


A representative of the Daily Mail saw the “ find” last night at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. It is a tiny fragment of vellum, perforated by worms and 
yellowed by sixteen centuries, but still perfectly legible. The writing is 
almost microscopically minute, but the Greek characters and even the 
scarlet of the initial letters still show up vividly. 

“It is certainly no part of an extant Gospel,” said Dr. Grenfell, “ but 
its theological value I must leave to theologians. It is unusually well 
written from a literary point of view. There are some 300 words on the 
page. 

“It begins in the middle of a speech. Jesus and his disciples have 
entered the Temple and have met a Pharisee, who rebukes them for omitting 
to go through some elaborate ceremonial of ablution. Jesus asks what the 
Pharisee has done, and the reply describes the process of purification 
minutely. 

“This is deeply interesting to us, for no previous authority gives details 
of such a ceremony as the Pharisee describes. 

“Then follows a powerful and eloquent denunciation by Jesus of mere 
outward purification. He says that he and his disciples have been purified 
with the ‘living water’ or ‘ water of life.’ Another new point brought out 
by the fragment is the first mention of a portion of the Temple called the 
‘ Hagneuterion,’ or place of purification. This, too, has never been spoken 
of before, so far as is known.” 


WueEn the Sun grows up, then it becomes the cause of making the 
Earth created by Ahura pure, the Flowing Waters pure, the Water 
of the Springs pure, the Water of the Seas pure, the Water of the 
Ponds pure; the Pure Creation belonging to Spenta Mainyda is 
purified.—K horshed-Niydesh. : 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF A HIDDEN BOOK 


(CONCLUDED FROM Pp. 212) 
Tue MANNER OF THE Book 


THE matter of the book has been indicated, in the briefest 
possible hints, above. Its manner is, generally speaking, to 
make a statement on each sub-head in more intelligible and 
modern-like prose, and then subjoin a sort of mnemonic summary 
in less intelligible and archaic verse, which seems (and is said by 
Pandit Dhanraj) to be quoted from older works. The verses 
dealing with the detail of each department of the world-process 
are mostly in the Anushtup-metre; those which, by antithesis, 
describe the nature of the Absolute as transcending these details 
are in another longer and more musical metre. These verses 
illustrate the true poetry of rigorous and powerful metaphysic 
{as distinguished from the less rigorous and, therefore, softer and 
sweeter metaphysic of the Sifi poets of Persia). So far as I am 
aware, there are not many instances of it in Western literature. 
Some sonnets by Fichte, some pieces by the medieval mystics, 
and Lucretius’ poem on Nature would be such. It is difficult to 
understand what a hymn to the Absolute can be. These verses 
help us to understand. 

In connection with these ‘‘archaic” verses, it may be 
interesting to note that Pandit Dhanraj once made a statement 
to the effect that there were many “layers”’ in Samskrit literature 
of which the Vedas and their coeval works, in expansion or expo- 
sition of them, including the first works on Anga and Upanga, 
constituted the first ‘“‘layer.’’ He also stated that all this first 
*‘Jayer ’’ was the work of Gods of various degrees, ‘‘ Avataras,” 
descended upon earth for special purposes. These are the works 
called Arychita in the Pranava-Vdda. He added that of this first 
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‘layer’ he had succeeded in finding and learning only the Veda- 
text itself and not the Angas or Upangas; and that what he 
found on these subjects were works of the second “layer,” repro- 
ductions of the first “layer,” in the same way as a subsequent 
crop is a reproduction of the first through the seeds left behind 
from the first, made by Rishis, progressed human Jivas, in 
accordance with the laws and the requirements of succeeding 
cycles of evolution. 

Something of the kind is observable in the growth and decay 
of even recent literature. One main idea expressible in an 
aphorism is started by a thinker; expansions and commentaries 
embodying cognate ideas grow round it, till the bulk becomes 
insupportable ; then abstracts and reductions begin, till the whole 
is reduced to a number of aphorisms, tables of contents, so to 
say; and then the whole process begins again. Careful divisions 
of sub-heads, the demarcation of the more important from the less 
important, by means of larger and smaller type respectively, 
even the use of distinct aphorisms, is observable in modern 
scientific and philosophical literature, too, notably in German 
works. 

To return to the manner of the Pranava-Vdda. In the 
endeavour to make the inseparable connection and the inter- 
dependence of all parts of the work and of the world-process 
perfectly unmistakable, there is an incessant reference throughout 
the book to the logion and to facts and laws previously stated. 
This leads to repetition, which often becomes burdensome to a 
reader who does not specially delight in intellectual pugilism, 
and, either for want of leisure or of inclination, is desirous only 
to have the essential ideas clearly put before him, and willing to 
take the details on trust, without perpetual argumentation, or 
even to forego them altogether. 

On the subject of these repetitions, and also of the digres- 
sions under which the book labours, the following facts may be 
noted : 

It is well known that the Indian syllogism has five steps or 
propositions which deduce the desired conclusion from the 
necessary premises, and also include the induction which is the 
basis of the deduction. In it the conclusion appears twice, in 
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the place of the first proposition as a thesis to be proved, and again 
at the end as a proved thesis. It is the following of this method 
generally by the author of the work that produces in it what will 
appear to the reader in English, a cumbersome repetition. To 
the reader in Samskrit it does not appear so very tedious; 
perhaps the repetition may sometimes give him even some 
intellectual pleasure, as carrying with it a sense of power, of 
* driving the conclusion home.” I have omitted such repetition 
in the translation as far as possible. 

Another cause of repetition is that after expounding a 
certain system of ideas in his own prose, the author sums them 
up in verses which, as said above, appear to be taken from more 
ancient writings, and string together the ideas in very abrupt 
fashion, almost by mere lists of single words, each expressing 
the most important element of an idea. These also I have 
largely omitted. On the other hand, the space thus gained by 
omissions has at least partly been spent in the numerous sentences 
or words that I have added within brackets where the sense of 
the author was made doubtful by the opposite defect of too much 
brevity. 

As to digressions, a person looking cursorily into the para- 
graphs one after another, on page after page cf the book, will 
think that he has never come across a more disjointed and dis- 
orderly collection of ideas. But if he will look carefully at the ends 
and the beginnings of paragraphs in succession, he will generally 
discern a good transition made out. And at the end of the 
longest apparent digression he will unexpectedly find the author 
returning rigorously to the idea from which he seemed to have 
drifted away so completely. 

But, even so, the reader will not be able to avoid feeling 
very frequently that the transition is made over a bridge con- 
structed only of a word. That is to say, because a number of 
words have been used to describe an idea, any one of these words 
has been taken up at random, and an idea seemingly totally un- 
related has been expounded therefrom simply because that word 
happens to have a place in the description of that idea also. 
But the connection is not a merely superficial one. A very 
instructive psychological or metaphysical alliance between the 
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ideas is hidden underneath the surface, in the etymology of the 
word, and is the reason why the word occurs in the description 
of the two seemingly disconnected ideas. 

Finally, in connection with the manner of the work, I would 
mention that the whole book is pervaded by an all-embracing 
charity and benevolence, by the highest possible ideas and concep- 
tions of human life and evolution, by the constant aim of elevating 
the student and by an incessant endeavour to bring together and 
harmonise and unify all possible differences of view, and show 
them as being due only to differences of standpoint. It 
rigorously eschews and deprecates discord to this extent that we do 
not meet with a single word of even polemical condemnation of 
another. The ethical and metaphysical level of the work is so 
high that it has nothing in common with ordinary works of 
philosophy, but stands out rather as a scripture, wise and calm 
and earnestly compassionate. 

With these disclosures of the merits of my author—some 
people may regard them as lame and laboured apologies, but I 
cannot help regarding Gargydyana’s very weaknesses with the 
reverent if amused affection with which a great-grandson may 
regard the garrulity that hides the benevolence and the wisdom 
of the great-grandfather—I pass on to a few observations as 
regards the nature of the present translation and summary. 


THe NATURE OF THE PRESENT TRANSLATION AND SUMMARY 


I began the translation into English of the Pranava-Vdda 
shortly after the writing down of the original had been com- 
pleted, that isto say in the summer of 1g01, when I was staying 
in Shrinagar, Kashmir, for afew months. I may mention here 
incidentally that I made enquiries there also, as one of the 
principal seats of Samskrit learning in India, of many Pandits; — 
but they too all professed entire ignorance about any such work as 
the Pranava-Vada. In Shrinagar I completed only the translation 
of the preface and a few pages of the first section. Then, for 
various reasons, mainly that I was busy with The Science of Peace 
on the one hand and with work connected with the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, on the other, the translation was laid 
aside. On my return to Benares, I took it up again, but at 
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the third section, which was the easiest to follow in point of 
language and also contained a large amount of varied informa- 
tion. About half of this section (which constitutes quite three- 
fourths of the whole work) I translated systematically. Then, 
getting a little tired of the mannerism, I took up portions here and 
there as I found them interesting. This kind of work has con- 
tinued up to now, with many long and short breaks caused by 
press of other unavoidable duties, till the whole has been 
finished. 

This method of work has naturally left behind many defects. 
It is true that I have carefully revised the work done in the 
order of the text, with a view to unifying the style and manner of 
the translation, but I know that I have not been able to give 
sufficient time to the work, and I feel that my success, if any, 
has been very partial. The portions that I took up first I trans- 
lated in entirety and with greater adherence to the letter of the 
text. In those that I did later, as I became more and more 
familiar with the author’s ways of thought and consequently 
more sure of the meaning of his language, I have thought 
more of the sense than of the word, more of the spirit than the 
letter, and have allowed myself a little more freedom in the use 
of the English language. In many places I have condensed or 
omitted altogether, in some paraphrased, in others expanded, 
in a few cases, especially those of the metrical hymns to the 
Absolute, I have used the text only as a basis. But in every 
case where I have used words which are not directly justified 
by equivalent or corresponding words in the text, I have 
enclosed these words within brackets, and all omissions I have 
marked with dots. This I have done in order to enable those 
who wish to do it, to compare the translation with the text 
with greater ease. 

Finally I may mention that it was my intention to publish 
the translation and the text without any intermediate work, but 
I have been advised by friends on whose judgment in such 
matters I rely, that a full summary in English of the work would 
be more desirable to begin with, and would prepare the public 
for the full translation, and the text. The present summary is 
the result. The remarks in which I have described the transla- 
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tion practically describe the summary also, with this difference, 
that brackets and dots are omitted, that the condensations are 
much more frequent, in all sections except the third. In the 
third I have made many more extracts from the full trans- 
lation than in the other five, which do not give so many 
details of facts. With these extracts, indeed, I believe that the 
summary so fully reproduces and represents the original that a 
literal translation, even after omitting the palpable repetitions, 
would perhaps add nothing to the reader’s information, and the 
publication of one may probably bea waste of energy. However, 
this matter will be decided by the amount of interest in the 
original that this summary arouses. If it succeeds in attracting 
attention, the next step may be the publication of the original 
text, and the third may be that of the full translation. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE’ 


This preface is more in the nature of a table of contents 
than a Bhiimikd proper, a “ground-plan,”’ a foundation, an 
introduction showing the position of the subject-matter of the 
work among other subject-matters. The reason for this is that 
the work treats of the A-U-M, which (as has, of course, to 
be shown in the book) includes everything ; and the relative words, 
ground-plan and superstructure, position amidst others, etc., are 
inappropriate in consequence. 

I. The first section of the work deals with the synthesis 
and the analysis of the constituents of the AUM. The A 
signifies the Atmd, the Self, by opposition to the unity of which 
all the multitude of particulars is derived. For this very reason 
have we to begin with the Atma. For, though it is true that the 
three constituents of the AUM are in constant conjunction, and 


1 In this summary verbatim translations are enclosed within double inverted 
commas; words and sentences for which there is not a full or express equivalent 
in the text, but which are implied, and which I have thought it necessary to add in 
order to bring out the sense properly, or to supply a missing link in the chain of 
thought, are enclosed within brackets. All translations of Samskrit words, except 
proper names other than those of books, are printed in italics; A U M, Self, Not- 
Self, Negation (in the technical sense), Pratyag-Atma, Miila- -prakriti, Shakti or Datvt- 
prakviti, Paramdimd, Brahman, and a few other words, as the names of the 
Ultimates and the Penultimates, generally speaking, begin with capitals. A doubt 
as to the exact meaning of the text is marked by a query sign (?) within brackets. 
Connecting remarks made by me in my own person are enclosed within square 
brackets. 
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there cannot be any order of precedence and succedence between 
things thus constantly conjoined, still, the description of even such 
things belongs inevitably to the realm of the successive. And if 
we must begin with some one thing, and pass on in succession to 
talk of others, and cannot talk of all things at once, then 
the Self, the nearest to us, is naturally the most appropriate with 
which to make a commencement. 

Having begun with the Self, we pass on to the Not-Self, 
indicated by the U, and then to the relation between them; the 
relation of negation of one by another, denoted by the M. The 
Necessity (the energy), the principle of the successive conjunc- 
tion and disjunction of the Self and the Not-Self in the negation 
is expressed by the symbolic letter I, which lies hidden in 
the other three, in coalescence (in universal world-fact, as well as 
in the particular language of Samskrit, according to the archaic 
rules of its grammar). 

These four, A, U, M and I (which together make up AUM, 
respectively correspond to cognition, desire, action, and the sum- 
mation of them all. And because the first section of this 
work treats (in a general way) of these all-embracing facts, 
therefore it may be said to include in itself all the contents of the 
whole work. 

(Having given the general outlines of the nature of the three 
patent factors of the AUM, the first section goes on to lay down 
some wide-reaching principles.) The nature of the AUM is 
transcendental. It is comparable to the world-process (with 
which, indeed, it is, in a certain sense, identical) because it 
transcends all limitations, and the whole of its contents and 
details is endless,and may not be encompassed by any finite 
individual. Gods upon gods, Maha-Vishnus and ever higher 
deities, comprehend only larger and larger masses of it in an 
endless seeking. 

This illimitability of the succession of the world-process is 
but a reflection, in the many, of the unlimitedness, the transcen- 
dence of all limitation, of the One Self. And it appears and 
reappears in each atom, each one of the many, so that it is 
impossible to fix a first beginning and a last end. 

The science of the AUM, the order of succession of its three 
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factors, is coeval with the world-process and comes down to us 
by a beginningless tradition. Maha-Vishnu himself first learnt the 
A and then the other letters, and then the words formed out of 
them, all preceded by the AUM. All the Shdstras, sciences, begin 
with it. Hence the study of the AUM should precede every other 
study. And therein, again, precedence should be given to the 
study of the prakriti, z.e., the original, simple, unmodified nature 
of the constituents, and subsequence given to the study of the 
coalescence. 

II. The principles, causes, or natural tendencies and con- 
stitutions which result in Yoga, 7.e., unions, junctions, conjunc- 
tions, mutual relations, and interdependences between things, 
are dealt with in the second section. The order or succession 
which is implied in these relations, and the methods and laws 
which in turn are implied in the succession, are also dealt with. 
And cognition and desire are also treated of in connection with 
them. 

III. The third section is the largest in the work. (It 
covers three-fourths of the whole and is sub-divided into many 
parts and chapters.) It deals with action which presupposes. 
cognition and desire. And for this same reason, in this section, 
the whole circle of knowledge and all the Shdstras are outlined. 
The seed and origin of all things whatsoever that are to be 
found in the world-process are traced back into the AUM and 
shown as present in the interplay of the Self and the Not-Self, 
the Limited and the Unlimited; and finally, the nature of action 
and reaction, actor, instrument, object, motive, etc., is explained. 
In connection with the element of knowledge or cognition 
involved in action, there is described herein the successive evolu- 
tion, from the AUM, of the Gdyatri and the Mahdvakyas, the 
Vedas, the Angas, the Updngas, etc. Then follow considerations 
as to volition (7.¢., desire in action, active desire). Then numbers. 
are dealt with (as lying at the root of manifest action proper, the 
creation of the world). Afterwards, the seven root-elements,. 
their qualities and activities, and their dissolution and repeated 
formation, are described. 

IV. The section following the above all-comprehensive one 
on Kriya action, very briefly mentions the broad outlines of 
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the evolution of our own particular world-system, our brahiménda, 
in the mineral, the vegetable, the animal, with their chitras 
(pictures, shadows, or astral duplicates), the chandrdtma (lunar ?) 
and other two intervening kingdoms, and finally the human 
kingdom. It touches upon the constitution of the human 
organism also. The subtler or elemental evolutions preceding 
the mineral are only referred to. 

V. The tifth section is entitled ‘‘The Thinkable and the 
Unthinkable”’ (or ‘‘ Believable-un-believable’’). It discusses the 
nature of existence and non-existence, transcendence and non- 
transcendence, necessity and non-necessity (accidentality or 
contingency), etc. It explains what to believe and do, and 
also how there is nothing unbelievable or undoable. It points 
out how everything whatsoever has its own proper place in the 
universal nature of Brahman, and how separateness is included 
in the Non-separate. 

VI. In the last section the oneness of all things is shown. 
All acts and facts aresynthesised inthe One. Moksha, liberation, 
is explained as being the negation of all the particulars of 
the world-process in the fullness of the Allness and the Unity of 
the Self. ‘The Mukta, the liberated, the emancipated, realises 
the mutual abolition of all things by each other.” 

VII. The whole of the work may be regarded as the 
seventh, which sums up all the six sections. (The immediate 
occasion: for the composition of the work of which the contents 
have been indicated above may now be noted.) The science 
of the Pyranava is necessary at the very outset of all study, 
because only by means thereof are the reconciliation and syn- 
thesis of all sciences possible. Without the help of this supreme 
and all-comprehensive science, the various sciences, which are a;4 
but parts of it, appear as disjointed, separate, independent and 
even mutually contradictory, as is shown in the Nydya system 
of philosophy. For this reason larger and smaller works on the 
science of the Pranava have been written and used in all times, 
according to the needs and capacities of the races concerned, and 
the special requirements of each cycle. The Pranava-vivechint, 
Pranava-prabhd, and Pranava-pradipikad are previous works on the 


same subject, of very small extent and fit for the study of children. 
2 
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There is the great Pranavdynava' also on the other hand. The 
present work, named the Pranava-vdda, has an extent of 16,000 
shloka-measures written in order to convey to youthful students 
some general knowledge of the science, so far as I myself have 
been able feebly to gather it from ancient works. 

I pray that the many shortcomings of the work be forgiven 
and I earnestly exhort all to study this illuminating science in 
some way or other, as the very root of the Vedas with their Angas 
and Upéngas, and as the only means of realising the true unity of 
all things and beings. 

BHAGAVAN DAs. 


A WEIRD EXPERIENCE 


(THIS is a story the truth of which can be vouched for. The 
writer has in his possession the names of the principal persons 
concerned, and that of the vessel on which the occurrence took 
place. For obvious reasons, names have been suppressed ; where 
any are mentioned, they are assumed.) 

It was on board a Blue Funnel boat, running out from the 
Old Country to China. I was the only passenger, for she was 
strictly a cargo boat, but, knowing her captain well, I had signed 
on as fourth something or other and paid down a round sum for 
my keep, and on this particular evening I was wandering up in 
the foc’sle, amusing myself, as one can at sea, when unmolested 
by swarms of fellow passengers. 

Two days before we had passed Point de Galle and now we 
were spinning across the Indian Ocean at an exhilarating pace. 
The sea was quite calm, for the north-east monsoon was blow- 
ing, and fine weather of course prevailed; the moon, rising full, 
was shedding a glorious radiance over the rippling expanse of 
ocean, flecked here and there with a wave-break of phosphores- 
cent foam. In a contemplative mood, I seated myself on a coil 


1 Said by Pandit Dhanraj to be the work of Shiva, and to extend over 200,000 
shloka-measures, 
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of rope up in the foc’sle head and was drinking in, as it were, the 
beautiful scene before me, when I was roused from my reverie by 
the cheery tones of the look-out man, remarking on the prospect 
of continued fine weather. 

He was a fine specimen of manhood. Tall and bearded, 
clean-limbed, and with a chest you could not do otherwise than 
envy. A Briton, of course. Something in the ring of his voice 
told you at once that the man was genuine and by way of open- 
ing up a conversation with him—for I felt in that mood—my 
answer to him implied that perhaps a sailor’s life would be all 
the better if there happened to be a little more of the fine weather 
element in it. 

“Yes, Sir, we get a good deal of knocking about, but though 
it’s a hard life, it’s ahealthy one. Yet, apart from fogs and rough 
weather, and that sort of thing, there are some experiences as 
fall to the lot of a sailor the likes of which you don’t often meet 
with ashore. Now, for my part, I reckon you'll find as how my 
mates will stand by me when I say I’m not the chap to runaway 
with any cock-and-bull story, but I do hold that seeing—well, 
seeing and hearing—is believing, now isn’t it?” 

I nodded acquiescence, and he continued : 

‘“‘ What I was leading up to, Sir, is something that happened 
aboard of a Liverpool tramp I was on in the early nineties. I 
can’t pretend to yarn in any story-book fashion, but if you care to 
hear from the lips of a common sailor what he can tell you about 
the strangest thing he ever came acros, you’ve only got to 
Say so.” 

As I said before, the evening was beautifully fine, there was 
no dinner to dress for—you escape such conventionality aboard 
a Blue Funnel boat—and I had the conviction that I was about 
to hear a good story; so I filled up my pipe, stretched out my legs 
and settled myself into a comfortable position, which my honest 
seafaring friend rightly interpreted as being indicative of a wish 
for him to proceed with his story. Of its merit you may judge 
for yourself. 

“Tt might have been the beginning and it might have been 
the end, anyhow it was some time during May, 1893, when I 
shipped as an able seaman on board ,the ‘ Macassar,’ then lying 
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in Liverpool Docks, one of the good old tramp steamers, of the 
type you meet with in all waters. I was sick and tired of doing 
nothing, for I had been paid off at Liverpool three months 
previously and killing time ashore doesn’t fit in with a seaman’s 
notion exactly; so I was mightily glad when we up anchor and 
let go down St. George’s Channel, with a fine breeze astern and 
staysails sets on our two stumpy masts to steady the vessel. But 
if I was pleased to be afloat again, I don’t mind owning up to the 
fact that there were tender thoughts in my mind for the girl I 
had left behind. Sailors can love as well as most other men, Sir, 
but duty comes first, and a man as shirks work makes a poor 
lover. True, I hadn’t known Polly so over long, but all the 
same, quite long enough to feel sure that she was the only girl 
for me, and Polly being of the same way of thinking, we had 
arranged to get spliced when I returned from this voyage. 

‘* Now it’s natural for a man to think a good deal about the 
woman he’s about to marry, especially if they happen to be parted 
previously, and throughout the voyage I found myself thinking 
pretty often of Polly and wondering whether we should safely 
meet again. I wasn’t the sort of chap to get despondent, but 
still at times I used to wonder how she would fare if anything 
happened to me, and a sailor never knows his luck ! 

“We were bound for Port Darwin, and after a splendid run 
across the Indian Ocean, we had cleared Java Head and were 
making for the Australian coast. This night I was at the wheel. 
All day it had been blowing rather fresh, and long before twilight 
set in the sky had completely clouded over; it looked as if 
we were going to have a dirty night. It held off, however, 
until about midnight, when just after I had gone up on deck the 
rain came pelting down, a regular tropical deluge, and a squall 
struck the vessel, lashing the sea on all sides of her into fury. I 
knew we were in dangerous waters, for in the latitudes we were 
then entering, numbers of coral reefs are constantly appearing, in 
unlooked-for places, and many of them are not charted, and I 
had an unaccountable feeling that rocks were near, yet I could 
do nothing but keep on the course that had been set, for the 
responsibility of steering rested on me for the time being. The 
night was pitch dark, and the noise of the driving rain and the 
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howling wind quite deadened all other sounds, so there was 
little chance of the look-out man seeing or hearing breakers 
ahead, if there were any. 

“ All went well until just as I was about to call up my 
relief, when suddenly a voice rang out, sharp and clear: ‘ Keep 
to the right, keep to the right!’ I started with a sudden shock, 
for the wind being dead astern, I knew that no sound could reach 
me from the fore-part of the vessel, but the next moment I per- 
suaded myself that I had been dozing, and kept on my course, 
determining, however, to wait a few moments longer before 
turning in below. This time I am convinced I was fully wide 
awake, and as near as though it had been uttered by somebody a 
few yards off, came a similar command as before. Fora moment 
I was so astonished that I relaxed my hold on the wheel and the 
vessel began to slew round rapidly. This brought me to my 
senses, and gripping the spokes, I sent her back again on the old 
course, but if formerly I had believed that we were dangerously 
near some uncharted rocks, I now felt certain that this was the 
case. The strain I was undergoing was fearful. On the one 
hand my duty to my captain was to steer the course he had set ; 
on the other hand an inward sense of danger, which I could not 
define, prompted me to steer in another direction. Whilst I 
wavered thus, nearer still, and louder, came the cry, this time in 
agonised tones, as of one person imploring another to avoid 
certain destruction: ‘Keep to the right, keep to the right!’ 
I felt as men say they have felt when they imagined that their 
last hour had come, and seizing the wheel with all my might, I 
swung the vessel off her course to the right, and as we glided 
away in the new direction, I experienced such a sense of relief as 
I never felt before. 

“ Handing over charge of the wheel to the next man on duty, 
who had just made his appearance on deck, unconscious of all 
that had happened, I went below and made straight for the 
captain’s cabin, determined to rouse him and explain what I had 
done. I had made up my mind for punishment, and that not 
light either, for the offence I had committed was a serious one. 
The earnestness of my manner impressed him, I could see, as I 
told him the story, but I was hardly prepared for the result, when 
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he said: ‘ You did quite right ; report to me at daybreak, and in 
the meantime I shall give orders to have the course kept that 
you started and steam greatly reduced.’ 

‘IT had gone on watch at midnight and it was now four 
o’clock. It would be a couple of hours before daylight came, but 
though I went and threw myself down on my bunk, I couldn’t get 
a wink of sleep ; I longed, with a feverish anxiety, for the morning, 
because I felt sure that we should then discover something which 
would justify my action at the wheel. Dawn came at length, and 
soon I was before the captain, who at once asked me to figure out, 
if I could, how far we had drifted since I had left the wheel, and, 
if possible, to put the vessel on her old course again. I promised 
him to do my best and also to let him know when we were 
nearing the spot, according to my calculations; meanwhile an 
extra look-out was ordered and an additional pint of grog was 
promised the man who first sighted anything. 

“After a little more than an hour’s steaming I sent word 
to the captain that we were approaching the place, and scarcely 
had I done so, when I heard a loud shout for’ard of ‘ breakers 
ahead.’ Once more I had just time to put the vessel about as 
she surged into broken water, and there, just a short distance off, 
to starboard, was an eddying, boiling, foaming line of breakers, 
betokening a ledge of cruel rocks beneath, on which in a few 
moments we must have driven. I know that I turned as white 
as a ghost, and there wasn’t a man aboard the steamer as didn’t 
pale when he thought of the narrow escape from death he, in 
common with all the others, had had. And the next thing I 
was aware of was the captain standing by my side, gripping me 
by the hands and thanking me, while the tears started from his 
eyes. 

“Yes, we lowered a boat, and a volunteer crew rowed her 
off to the surf-marked line. When they came back the old boat- 
swain reported having found a ledge of jagged, tooth-like rock, 
about a couple of feet below the surface, extending for quite a 
distance, and deep water all about. 

“ After this narrow escape you can’t tell how eagerly I looked 
forward to reaching the Old Country once more, and I’m pleased 
to say that inside of three months we were steaming up the 
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mouth of the Mersey, just a little bit the worse for general wear 
and tear. Polly was there at the wharf-side waiting for me, and 
the way she greeted me was reward enough for all the discom- 
forts of a long voyage and separation. But from the first I 
could tell that the girl had got something on her mind she 
hesitated to tell me. However, she didn’t need much question- 
ing, and what she said—well, it’s the strangest part of the whole 
story. It took her a long time to tell, for her handkerchief was 
pretty much in use meanwhile, and women do spin things out, 
but this is the sum and substance of it all. 

‘From the day I left Liverpool she had a fear that some 
misfortune would overtake me, and she had often lain awake at 
night and prayed that she might be able to avert it. One night, 
after feverishly tossing about for hours, she had sunk into a deep 
sleep, during which time she had a peculiarly vivid dream. In 
it she distinctly saw the ‘ Macassar’ rushing straight on to some 
rocks, and the man who was steering the vessel to destruction was 
myself. Horrified as she was, there seemed to her to be just time 
to save him from a frightful death by urging him to steer to the 
right, and summoning all her power, she screamed several times, 
‘ Keep to the right, keep to the right!’ The effort awoke her, 
and she imagined the sound then ringing in her ears. The dream 
had been so strongly impressed on her memory that she had 
been almost beside herself with anxiety as to my fate, until she 
read in the papers of the safe arrival of the ‘ Macassar’ at Port 
Darwin. 

“The night that Polly dreamed she saw the ‘ Macassar ’ 
rushing on to the rocks was the night I was at the wheel and 
heard the cry and put the ship about to save her. 

“TI don’t pretend to offer any explanation, Sir, but the power 
of woman’s love is strong, and what I’ve told you is gospel-truth. 
The owners got to hear of it and they did come down handsome 
when we were married, but Polly hadn’t so much thought for the 
money, she declared she had saved my life.”’ 


Epwarp E. Lona. 
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MORE FROM THE LEGENDS OF THE 
GIANTS 


ONCE upon a time there lived a Giant up in heaven who was 
much interested watching the doings of men down in the world 
below. To him they appeared as a new and amusing species 
of insect of rather original habits, for humanity had sprung 
into existence long since his day. He had retired from the 
activities of the physical plane many world-periods before our 
humanity was born. 

He watched humanity with great interest, until he began to 
wonder what it would really feel like to be a mortal man, and 
he wondered whether he would not once more enjoy physical 
existence. He had no idea of descending to earth and con- 
fining his consciousness within the limits of a mortal brain; but 
he decided to stretch forth his finger into the world below and 
feel what humanity and mortality felt like. 

So he withdrew himself into the tip of one of his own fingers 
in order to stimulate the sense of touch there, and descended to 
the physical plane. For Giants have the power to focus their 
consciousness in any centre of their Great Bodies; their centre of 
consciousness is not necessarily in their head or brain as with us 
mortal men. 

And so the Giant within his own finger-tip descended to 
earth and walked amongst men; but of course he could not see 
men, for he had brought no eyes with him, nor could he hear, 
for he had brought no ears. He had come on purpose to feel, 
and he went about feeling everything till he had touched every 
object on the physical plane. 

He then went back to heaven, returned to his normal state 
of consciousness, and sat there watching men once more. But 
now he watched with keener interest, for, as he watched the 
motions of men, he knew exactly the feelings which they were 
experiencing. 
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For with Giants the sense of touch includes far more than 
we mean by it. When they touch an object they not only feel 
the outward softness or hardness of the body, they feel with their 
souls the inward feelings of the soul attached to that body. 
They know for a truth, what we mortals have only been taught in 
fairy tales, that the sharpness, brightness, and stickiness of objects 
are all the outward expression of the varying moods of the Gods. 

And that is why our Giant touched every object on the 
physical plane, before returning to heaven, that he might through 
his sense of touch and feeling carry back with him the power to 
understand the varying moods of men. 

So now as he watched, he not only saw the earthly shells 
of men dancing to the tunes of Fate; he experienced within his 
own Great Body the emotions of men as they danced. And the 
experience was delightful, an ever-changing sensation which 
thrilled him with new life, joy and vigour. 

The expedition proved an undoubted success, and the Giant 
decided to descend once more among mortal men; and this time 
he came with a pair of eyes, with the sense of sight instead of 
the sense of touch. 

The Giant walked again among men; this time he felt 
nothing, but saw everything. He watched men as they moved 
about amongst each other; he looked at every object on the 
physical plane, learnt its form and outline. And when he had 
seen and studied every object in the world he returned once more 
to heaven and his normal state of consciousness. 

Now, by sight Giants mean three times as much as mortal 
men mean by that word. They not only see objects which are 
the external forms of the thoughts of God, but they see the 
thought which created the form, and they also see the thoughts 
which the form creates in the minds of men, which are the 
reflection of the original thought of God. 

They do not see astral forms. Giants have never heard of 
such things. Such an expression to them would be a complete 
contradiction of terms and could only suggest a false idea. For 
in Giant-land moods are ever expressed in manner, and the 
essential nature of all that is astral is apart from the idea of 
form. So we are not describing an extension of vision when you 
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see through the physical form, beyond to an astral form, beyond 
to a mental form; this is the vision of mortal man unknown 
amongst Giants. 

I must try to describe what Giants mean by their three kinds 
of sight, each of them being quite different from our human vision, 
though in a measure related to it. 

First, they see objects, but not as we see them bound by the 
laws of dimension. They see the outline of each object cast 
upon the screen of Fate. And by outline a Giant means the 
one essential abstract form which conveys to the mind of a 
Giant the picture of this object in every possible imaginable 
dimension in space. This is the first kind of sight and already 
embraces far more than our idea of sight. 

They next see the thought of God which created the form, 
that is to say, they see the meaning and idea expressed by that 
form. This is difficult to understand. You must remember that 
our objective existence is the handwriting of the Gods, and every 
object which we see is as a letter in their language and has a 
meaning quite apart from its objective shape or colour. For 
example, cats and peacocks might be in their language like p’s 
in ours. A p is a p in our language whether you form it P, II, 
5»; whatever its form it expresses the same mode of breath. And 
so to the sight of Giants each object expresses a particular Mode 
of Breath, and any object related to another object conveys to 
them the idea of Sound. 

With their third kind of sight they see the ideas which 
these objects create in the mind of man; and by this I do not 
mean that they see within the brain of each limited conscious- 
ness and watch the manifold kaleidoscopic variants of form 
created by every drifting thought. I ought rather to say that 
they see the ideas created in the mind of mankind, the ideas con- 
cerning the essential nature of the object as understood by the 
thought power of the world. And so, by sight, Giants mean 
seeing the essential form of the essential nature and the cosmic 
meaning of every object. 

The Giant was again in heaven, and again watching men. 
His interest deepened; he knew the texture and nature of all 
objects. He experienced the manifold emotions of the many 
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people. He could now see the thought or reason for every form 
before it became form, he could also see the purpose of the form 
as reflected in the mind of man, its purpose on the plane of 
physical experience apart from its meaning in the language of 
the Gods. And men, who to him had been mere insects of 
peculiar habits, were assuming an importance which reached 
even unto Giant-land. 

The Giant remained in heaven now for a long period of 
time, for there was so much of interest to watch and think over. 
Every action and every motion of man carried with it so much 
meaning as well as many pleasurable sensations. It was many 
an zon before our Giant thought of descending again. 

Giants do not measure time as we do, they measure it ac- 
cording to the Wink of a Cosmic Eye ; but to explain this peculiar 
expression and its full significance would be another story quite 
apart from the present one, so I use the nearest translation to be 
found in daily language. 

But the time did come when this Giant decided to descend 
again amongst men, and on this occasion he decided to bring his 
ears with him. He again walked among men, neither seeing nor 
feeling but hearingall. And, as you may imagine, the Giant heard 
far more than we men hear. He listened to the talk of men 
which we all hear and understand. He listened to the language 
of nature, to the singing of the birds, the whistling of the wind 
and the roaring of the sea, which the poets hear and understand. 
He listened also to the fundamental note or root-sound of each 
object; and here I expect I must pause to explain, for these 
sounds are seldom heard by poets or musicians, they are sounds 
to which the mortal brain cannot respond, and so are only known 
to true lovers of Giants. 

All men know that sound creates form; Giants know that 
form creates sound. To them every object has its essential form 
as well as its essential sound or root-note. 

A Giant not only sees a room full of objects, he also hears a 
room full of notes, harmonious or inharmonious according to the 
varying forms. But this is not all. A Giant perceives these 
vibrations proceeding from the dome of heaven before they have 
become notes related to any objects. He retains them in his 
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mind still, after they have ceased to be individual sound, but have 
returned to planets in the sky. This will need further explanation. 

Men see objects thus: A ray of light proceeds from the sun, 
strikes an object, and is reflected on to the eye of a man, thence 
it passes inward to the sun, or mind, within. But sound has 
nought to do with the sun or mind; we can hear in the dark. 

Giants perceive sound thus: A power proceeds from each 
planet to every object on the physical plane, which causes them 
to swell and expand outwards and inwards right unto the dome 
of heaven, whence the power peals forth as root-sounds. Now it 
is only those who have an organ within their personal body in 
touch with this dome of heaven who can hear these root-sounds. 
The organ for understanding the vibrations of the sun is the 
mind within man, but the organ for understanding the vibrations, 
or power, of the planets and their relation to physical pheno- 
mena, is other than the mind of man, other than the heart. 

And as the Giant walked amongst men, he heard the root- 
note of every object echoed forth in the dome of heaven above. 
And what didthis mean? It did not mean that he heard with his 
mind, as we think we hear, and got ideas and impressions in his 
brain. It meant that he heard with his body, with the several 
parts of his body each apportioned to, and in communication 
with, its individual planet; and instead of the brain-stuff of 
his head being played upon, and his mental body being moulded 
and shaped into thought-forms, he listened with his whole 
body, and the material of his outer spherical body was rebuilt in 
such a manner as to enable him to perceive and understand 
sound in a way which is not yet known to mortal men. 

Have you ever wondered why man can always see objects 
andalways feel objects, but to hear them it is necessary to hit, or 
shake, or punch, or in some way agitate them? I have often 
wondered, but I understand now that the true sphere of sound 
lies outside the region of vibration, and is directly related to the 
mode and manner of Breath, which is motion other than 
vibration. True Sound is only to be heard by those who can 
attain to the sphere of unity where all is Peace, and the discords 
of vibratory motion are for ever silenced. | 

The loftiest music ever composed by man, the grandest 
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nature-music ever dreamed of by poet, these must all be left 
behind by him who wishes to understand the true meaning 
of Sound. He must pass through the region of Silence unto 
Death and cease to breathe, ere the true Music of the Spheres 
will burst upon his consciousness. There is no doubt as to 
whether the Sound is the true Music of the Spheres or the grand 
Nature-music of the Devas, for as the man listens to the Sound, he 
can feel it playing upon his bodies; he can watch it rebuilding 
each in turn. His physical body knows no ailments, his mental 
body knows naught but truth, and the mode of his personal 
existence is the exact reflection of the Will of the Spheres above. 
This is the true meaning of Sound, the Power which rebuilds our 
bodies. 

But to return to our Giant; he had only brought his ears 
down to earth with him, so, although he heard the root-notes of 
every object, it was not until he returned to heaven that he was 
able to watch or understand the effect of these sounds upon 
his Body. It was not until he returned to his normal state 
of consciousness above, that he could watch the rebuilding of his 
vehicles. 

The Giant watched Sound playing upon the various parts of 
his Great Body; but now he watched eagerly and impatiently, for 
he had learned that with each descent to the physical plane there 
was so much of joy in store for him, that he decided to return at 
once to the world in a fifth manner. 

His first physical existence had been as a Giant with his 
whole Great Body upon earth. His next three existences among 
humanity had been only partial existences, for he had left his true 
Body behind; but they had been so successful that he now 
decided to descend once more to the physical plane, leaving his 
Great Body behind in heaven. This time he took his voice with 
him, that he might not only walk amongst men but also talk with 
them. 

The Giant descended to earth; he could not see men, he 
could not hear men, he could not feel men, because he had no 
eyes, no ears, no sense of touch, but he spoke with them. And 
men could not see, or hear, or feel the Giant, for he had come 
without a body, with nothing but a voice. And the voice, that 
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spoke, spoke from within, for voice is ever without external form. 
The voice spoke straight into the hearts of men; but it was not 
all men that heard the voice, for though every man has a heart, 
it is only those who have trained themselves to respond to the 
fifth manner of Life who have a heart capable of echoing forth 
the sound of the Voice from Above. 

And this was all that men experienced; but the Giant 
experienced great things, so great that it is wellnigh impossible 
to describe them, but I will try. From his descent to earth in 
the fourth manner of Life the Giant had learned that all root- 
sounds had a definite effect on his Great Body above. They 
supplied the Power for rebuilding the forms, this was the result 
of external sounds. But the result of the internal Sound of his 
own Voice was other. It did not rebuild his forms; it was as 
if his own Voice breathed upon his own forms and brought them 
to life, to immediate conscious life on all the planes, and his 
Great Body descended to earth. But his Great Body was no 
longer the one Great Body of a Giant, for it had been rebuilded 
by Sound and reconstructed upon a new plan. 

And as the Giant walked and talked with men, he saw his 
body descending as a Veil upon the world—a Veil which 
enwrapped all forms. 

Many strange things happened, and men wondered greatly ; 
but there were few besides the Giant who understood the strange 
happenings. But the Giant understood, for, as he watched the 
strange circumstances, he was all the forms in the world below 
arranging themselves upon a new plan. And the plan was that 
of his own Great Body, which had descended to earth. And as 
he watched the activities of men vary and change, he saw that 
they were varying and changing in order that they might become 
the activities of his Great oy, which was now to live upon all 
the planes of existence. 

And these strange things went on for many hundreds of years, 
till the Voice of the Giant had echoed in the heart of every man. 
Then the Body of the Giant breathed, breathed in all its parts 
the Breath of True Life. The Giant and Humanity became one. 

Men became absorbed into the Body of the Giant. The 
Giant once more lived a life of activity. ERINYS. 
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For long I have been spending much of my time in a world of 
great beauty of thought and purity of feeling, created by the 
devotion and intelligence of one of the many _ theosophical 
fraternities of the ancient world. They called themselves disciples 
of Thrice-greatest Hermes, and spoke of their faith as the 
Religion of the Mind. They were prior to and contemporary 
with the origin and earliest centuries of Christianity, and they 
lived in Egypt. 

What remains of their scriptures, and what can be gleaned 
of their endeavour, will very shortly be made accessible in the 
English tongue, in such fashion as I am able to reproduce their 
thought and interpret it. The labour of many months is ended ; 
the task of reproduction is accomplished, and the echoes of the 
Gnosis of Thrice-greatest Hermes are audible across the centuries 
for English ears in fuller volume than before, and I hope in 
greater clarity. 

It is no small thing—this Gnosis of ten-thousand-times-great 
Hermes, as Zosimus enthusiastically calls Him ; for it has for its 
foundation the Single Love of God, it is based upon the True 
Philosophy and Pure Science of Nature and of Man, it is one of 
the fairest forms of the Wisdom of the Ages; it is Theosophia 
(Wisdom) and Theosebeia (Worship) in harmony—the Religion of 
the Mind. It is Religion, true devotion and piety and worship, and 
it is the right activity and passivity of the Mind, the gnosis of 
things that are and the Path of the Good that leads man unto God. 

Do I claim too much for the Gnosis of Thrice-greatest, 
Hermes? I do but echo what He teaches in His own words (or 
rather those of His disciples) turned into English speech. The 
claim made is for the Gnosis, not for the forms of its expression 
used by its learners and hearers. All these forms of expression, 
the many sermons, or sacred discourses, of the disciples of this. 
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Way, are but means to lead mentowards the Gnosis; they are not 
the Gnosis itself. True, much that is set forth appears to me to 
be very beautifully expressed and I have been delighted with 
many a thought and phrase that these nameless writers and thinkers 
of years long ago have handed down to us in the fair Greek 
tongue; all this, however, is as a garment that hides the all- 
beautiful natural form and glory of the Truth. 

What is of importance is that all these Theosophists of the 
Trismegistic tradition declare with one voice, a sweet voice that 
carries with it conviction within, to the true knower in our 
inmost soul, that there is Gnosis and Certitude, full and inex- 
haustible, no matter how the doubting mind, opinion, the 
counterfeit mind, may weave its magic of contrary appearances 
about us. 

Seeing, then, that I have now much in mind of what has been 
written of this Religion of the Mind, I would set down a few 
thoughts thereon as they occur to me, an impression or two that 
the contemplation of the beautiful sermons of the disciples of the 
Master-Mind has engraved upon my memory. 

And first of all I would say that I regard it as a great 
privilege to have been permitted by the Gods to be a hander-on 
in some small way of these fair things; for indeed it is a great 
privilege and high honour to be allowed in any fashion to forward 
the preparation for the unveiling of the beauties of the Gnosis in 
the hearts of one’s fellows,—even in so insignificant a way as 
that of translating and commenting on that which has already 
been set forth by greater minds in greater beauty centuries ago. 
The feeling that arises is one of joy and thankfulness that so 
pleasant a task has been granted by the Providence of God as a 
respite on the Way, to use the words of Plotinus. And so, as in 
all sacred acts, we begin with praise and thankfulness to God, as 
Hermes teaches us. ; 

But when is there (the disciple of the Master will interject) 
an act that is not sacred for one who is a man and not a proces- 
sion of fate? He who is coming unto himself, who from the un- 
conscious and the dead is beginning to return to consciousness 
and rise into life, self-consecrates his every act for ever deeper 
realisation of the mystery of his divine nature ; for now no longer 
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is he an embryo within the womb, nourished in all things by the 
Mother-Soul, but a man-babe new-born, breathing the freer spirit 
of the greater life, the cosmic airs of the Father-Mind. And soit 
is that every act and function of the body should be consecrated 
to the soul and mind; the traveller on this Way should pray un- 
ceasingly, by devoting his every act unto his God, thinking when 
eating: As this food nourishes the body, so may the food of 
wisdom nourish the mind; or when bathing: As this water purifies 
the body, so may the water of life vivify the mind; or when free- 
ing the body of impurities: As these impurities pass from the 
body, so may the refuse of opinion pass from the mind! 

Not, however, that he should think that anything is in itself 
unclean or common, for all is of the divine substance and of 
mother-matter ; this he already knows in his heart of hearts, but 
his lower members are not as yet knit together in right harmony ; 
they are as yet awry, not centred in the perfect whole. He as 
yet sees things from only one point ; he has not yet realised that 
the Point is everywhere, and that for everything there is a point 
of view whence it is true and right and beautiful and good. That 
all-embracing point of view is the one sense, all-sense, the common 
sense, the sense of the intelligence, in which the sensible and the 
intelligible are identical and not apart. It is the little mind, 
the mind in man, the fate-procession, that creates external 
duality ; the Great Mind knows that the without and the with- 
in are twain in one, are self-conditioned complements, the 
one within the other and without the other at one and the 
same time. 

In this Religion of the Mind there is no opposition of the 
heart and head. It isnot acult of intellect alone, it is not a 
cult of emotion alone; it is the Path of Gnosis and Devotion 
inseparably united, the true Sacred Marriage of Soul and Mind, 
of Life and Light, the ineffable union of God the Mother and 
God the Father in the Divine Man, the Logos, the Alone- 
Begotten of the Mystery of Mysteries, the All and One— 
Ineffability and Effability eternally in simultaneous Act and 
Passion. 

And if you should object to the word Mind as excluding 
other names of equal dignity, know that this also has been 
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spoken of again and again by the disciples of Thrice-greatest 
Hermes. 

He has no name, for He is the One of many names, nay He 
is the One of all names, for He is Name itself and all things else, 
and there is naught that is not He. Nor is He One alone, 
though He is the One and Only One as well, for He is All and 
Nothing if such a thing as nothing there can be. 

But we because of our ignorance call Him Mind, for Mind is 
that which knows, and ignorance seeks ever for its other self, and 
the other self of ignorance is gnosis. And seeking gnosis, whether 
it love or hate its own false view of what it seeks, ignorance is ever 
changing into some form of knowing, experiencing some novelty 
or other as it thinks, not knowing that it is experiencing itself. 
But Mind is not only that which knows but also the object of all 
knowledge ; for it knows itself alone, there being nothing else to 
know but Mind. It self-creates itself to know itself, and to know 
itself it must not know itself. Mind thus makes ignorance and 
gnosis, but is not either in itself. It is itself the Mystery that 
makes all mysteries in order that it may be self-initiate in all. 

Thus we are taught that Mind, the Great Initiator, is Master 
of all masterhood, Master of all ignorance as well as knowledge. 
And so we find the Supreme addressing one of His Beloved Sons, 
one who has won the mastery of self, as ‘‘ Soul of my Soul and 
Mind of My own Mind.” 

The Religion of the Mind is pre-eminently one of initiation, 
of perpetual perfectioning. The vista of possibility opened up to 
the mind’s eye of the neophyte into these sacred rites transcends 
credibility. One asks oneself again and again: Can this be 
true? It seems too good to be true. 

But how can it be too good (the Master smiles in reply) when 
the inevitable end of everything is the Perfection of perfection, 
The Good Itself ? 

It cannot be too good, for that which is too good is out of 
its own self ; but with the Good there is neither too little nor too 
much, it is Perfection. 

What then, we feebly ask, is imperfection? And in the 
Master-Presence we cannot but reply: It is the fear It is too 
good that is the imperfection of our nature; we fear it cannot 
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be for us, not knowing that the little one who catches some 
glimpse of the vista, the earnest of the Vision Glorious, sees not 
some thing without but that which is within himself. It is all 
there potentially, the full Sonship of the Father. It zs there and 
here and everywhere, for it is the nature of our very being. 

The first glimpse of this divine possibility is brought to the 
consciousness of the prepared disciple by the immediate Presence 
and Glory of the Master, according to the records of the 
followers of the Religion of the Mind. But who is the Master? 
Is He someone without us; is He some other one; is He some 
teacher who sets forth a formal instruction ? 

Not so. “ This race,” that is to say, he who is born in this 
natural way, “is never taught, but when the time is ripe, its 
memory is restored by God.” It is not therefore some new 
thing; it is not the becoming of something or other; it is a 
return to the same, we become what we have ever been. The 
dream is ended and we wake to life. 

And so in one of the marvellous descriptions of initiation 
handed on in the Trismegistic sermons, in which the disciple is 
reborn, or born in Mind, he is all amazed that his “‘ father’’ and 
initiator here below should remain there before him just as he 
ever was in his familiar form, while the efficacious rite is per- 
fected by his means. The ‘father’ of this ‘‘son”’ is the link, 
the channel of the Gnosis; the true initiation is performed by 
the Great Initiator, the Mind. 

And that this is so may be learned from another sermon, in 
which a disciple of a higher grade is initiated without any 
intermediate link; by himself, alone as far as any physical 
presence of another is concerned, he is embraced by the Great 
Presence and instructed in the mystery. 

The office of the ‘‘ father” is to bring the “son” to union 
with himself, so that he may be born out of ignorance into 
Gnosis, born in Mind, his Highest Self, and so become Son of 
the Father indeed. 

What is most striking in the whole of the tradition of the 
Mind-doctrine is its impersonal nature. In this it stands out in 
sharp contrast with the popular Christianity and other saving 
cults contemporary with it. It is true that the sermons are set 
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forth mostly in the form of instruction of teacher to pupil. We 
learn to love Hermes and Asclepius and Tat and Ammon, and 
become friends with all of them in turn; they seem to be living 
men, with well-marked characters. But they are not historical 
characters; they are types. There is an Ammon, a Tat, an 
Asclepius, and Hermes, in each one of us, and that is why we 
learn to love them. The “holy four’’ are in the shrine of our 
hearts; but transcending all, embracing all, is the Shepherd of 
all men, the Love Divine that through the lips of our Hermes 
teaches us, as Asclepius or Tat or Ammon, as we have ears to 
hear the words of power, or eyes to see the gnostic splendour of 
the teaching. 

Nay, more than this; such instruction, beautiful and true 
as it may be, is not the highest teaching of the Mind. They who 
are born in Mind, are taught by Mind by every act and every 
thought and every sensation. The Mind eternally instructs the 
man through body, soul and mind ; for now the man begins to know 
throughall of these, for he is changing from the little mind and soul 
and body that he was to the Great Body and Great Soul and 
Mind of the Great Man. He no longer seeks a teacher, for all 
things teach him, or rather the One Teacher teaches him through 
all. All that there is transforms itself for him into the nature of 
the Gnosis of the Good. 

No longer is he a hearer but the Hearer; for he has ears 
on all sides to hear the voice of Nature, Spouse of the 
Divine, in everything that breathes and all that seems to have 
no life—the simultaneous winter and the summer of the Lord. 

No longer is he a seer, but the Seer; for he has eyes on 
all sides to see the beauty of the whole, and fairest things in 
foulest. 

No longer is he a doer but the Doer; for all he does is 
consecrated to the Lord who dedicates Himself to acting in 
the man. 

And so all of his senses and his energies are set on the Great 
Work of self-initiation in the Mysteries of God; his life becomes 
illumined by the glory of perpetual perfectioning, and he no 
longer thinks that he has ever been other than now heis. For 
memory is ever present with him, and the memory of the Mind is 
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of the nature of eternity, which transcends all time and sees all 
past and future and all present in the instant that endures for 
evermore. 

And what does the Religion of the Mind teach us of God, 
the Universe and Man? It teaches us many things of great 
solemnity and joyous presage; but one thing especially it seems 
to teach, and that is the impossibility of human speech to tell 
the mystery. For every man is but a letter in the language of 
the Gods; so that all that a man may write, no matter how well 
stocked his mind may be with systems of the world or of theology, 
or of the science of the human state, no matter how exactly he 
may reproduce his thought and trick it forth in fairest human 
language—all that he can express is but a single letter of his 
Word. The Words of God are written with the purposed acts 
of men, and are not uttered by their spoken speech or penned 
with written words. The Words of God are spoken by the 
energies of Nature, and are not written on the surfaces of things; 
the surfaces of things are scribbled over with the false appearances 
that men project from their unknowing minds. 

How then can men describe the universe, except by their 
inscribing of themselves upon the fields of space? To describe 
the universe as it is they must become the universe, and then 
they will describe themselves; and to describe themselves they 
will be able to discover no better way than that in which the 
universe gives utterance to itself. It speaks perpetually the 
Language of the Gods, the Universal Tongue, for it is God for 
ever giving utterance unto Himself. 

The Tongue of the Eternal is the Mind of God. It is by 
Mind, the Reason of His self-subsistence, that He perpetually 
speaks forth all things. 

Thus we learn that the Religion of the Mind is pre-eminently 
the Religion of the Logos, and throughout the whole of our 
Trismegistic tractates no name comes more frequently before 
us than the word Logos. For the Logos is the Word of God, 
not in the sense of a single Word, but the Word in the sense of the 
Universal Scripture of all worlds. 

And so it is that Hermes is the Scribe of the Gods. Not 
that Hermes is one of the Gods who is a scribe for the rest, as 
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though they could not write themselves; but Hermes is the Logos 
of God, and the Words he writes are Gods. 

We men are letters of our Word or our God; for man has 
the glorious destiny before him, nay, the actuality even now in 
his universal nature, of being a God, a Divine Being, of the nature 
of Gnosis and Joy and Subsistence. That Word has written 
itself many times in the world, now one letter and now another ; 
it spells itself in many ways, in sequences of lives of men, and of 
other lives as well. 

And time will be when each and every God-Word in its own 
proper turn will sound forth in all its glory, not letter by letter, 
but the whole Word simultaneously, on earth ; and a Christ will 
be born and all Nature will rejoice, and the world of men will 
know or be ignorant according to the nature of the times and the 
manner of the utterance of the Word. 

And here we may break off for a moment to return to the 


subject on another occasion. 
G. R. S. MEAD. 


LOESOYOUS SHER 


‘* MOTHER of Wisdom,” said the novice, “I ask of thee no more 
than to give—according to the needs of others.”’ 

‘“You do well, child,’’ made answer the Wise Woman, the 
Mother of all Tales. “And yet there is danger on that path. 
Search, and look for it!” 

The novice mused; and the bees droned in the wild thyme, 
and circled about the Mother of all Tales, who appeared unto the 
novice as an aged woman of great stature, with bared feet, eyes 
of youth, and in her hand a willow withy. 

‘*T see no danger, O Wise One,” said the novice. 

‘‘ Herein is danger, child. He who gives chooses his gifts, 
and the fashion of his giving. Also he judges his brother’s 
needs, what they are, and oftener yet what they should be.” 

““O Mother, of a surety he must, if he would give wisely.” 
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‘* Who, child, is wise ?”’ 

“‘Thou, O Mother of all Tales, art wise,’’ said the novice 
humbly. ‘‘ There is no other than thou who has wisdom.”’ 

“‘Then learn of me, child. I, who give nothing, but suffer 
all to take. Into me, He Whose Veil I am, pours all things 
whereof man can ever know, therefore in me there is free choice 
for al]. Thus, receiving all, I answer all, and yield to them the 
balm they need.” 

‘*Thou hast shown me I err, thou Mother of all Tales. I 
have given that which was good in my eyes; and it was evil in 
his eyes whom I would have served. Now will I serve God 
only, or serve mayhap some mighty cause which shall aid the 
many.” 

“The temple of the many, child, is built, brick by brick, of 
the few. In my memory lives an aged man who served both rich 
and poor alike, all the sick, the sorrowful and the sinful of his 
city, and likewise the unlearned and the young. He was a man 
of great learning, and one, who knew his wisdom, asked him 
saying : 

““*My father, thou knowest the secrets of the angels, and 
the Power of the Changeless, wherefore art thou, who doest and 
sustainest mighty works, so constant in thy patience with the 
vain children of men, and so humble in thy service of their 
trivial needs.’ 

‘“‘ And the old man said: 

*** Son, the mother who seeth the world of men, and the 
world of the Gods, and the world of the Power of the Change- 
less, yea! the Changeless Itself, in the small body of a span-long 
babe, is wise. The wisdom I gat by the road of the sage, she 
gat, though she understandeth not her wisdom nor can give 
account thereof, in the day she held in her arms her first born, 
and desired to know no other world, seeing therein all worlds. 
Wherefore my learning hath taught me this: to follow in her 
steps who loveth much.’ 

“* His questioner marvelled, and the old sage said: 

“** Man is judged by the Powers, my son, by his dealings 
with man; not by his dealings toward God. He who is false to 
his brother knows not to be true to his cause, nor yet to his 
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God, Who is the heart of both. For though he sing the praise 
of the Most High, and exalt mighty precepts in the hearing of 
men, he is judged by his love and charity to the beggar at his 
gate, and his faith with the brother to whom he hath sworn to 
be true.’ ” 

The novice lay on the earth; and the scent of the wild 
thyme rose up about her, like incense. Far away a bird sang a 
wild song of joy. 

‘‘To hear his note,’’ said the novice bitterly, ‘‘ one would 
dream the world painless. At times, O Mother, the laughter of 
the children, of the young men and maidens smites on my 
heart as idle folly.” 

‘“‘ And yet their laughter is an echo from the Heart of Truth, 
child. The secret of the Son of Man is the knowledge of pain ; 
the secret of the Son of God is the knowledge of Joy. God in 
Himself is Joy; and God in Man is Pain; and beyond God and 
Man there is—Peace. Hearken, thou beloved child, who hast 
sought mein humbleness. I shall tell thee a tale—I who am 
Mother of all Tales. 

“There was a sea-girt land, great and prosperous. The 
citizens were the most civilised of their race. Their laws were 
not framed for ,the infliction of chastisement on evil-doers. 
Sinful folk were placed under benevolent restraint, and helped 
according to their needs; some of the best, wisest, and most 
pious citizens devoted themselves to this work. 

“Some miles from the mainland there was an island of 
great sanctity ; only the king, the priests and the holy virgins who 
followed a religious life went there. They went once a year; 
and when they had prayed, and fasted, and purified their holy 
souls during seven days, a fire sprang up on a great stone altar 
on a headland by the sea. Then they received oracles, and 
once a vision was granted of the Angel of the Presence, who 
visited them in the Name and Power of the Supreme, Whom 
they worshipped under the symbol of His creature the Fire. 
An anchoress of great sanctity beheld in the Fire a vision of 
the Sacred Heart of God; it was filled with adoring souls of 
angels and men, and at the centre was the Angel of the Presence 
in the likeness of a man. 
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‘There was in the city a young man of profligate life, who 
was a harmful example to the youth of the land. After a while 
the reformers took him in the name of the law; but he escaped 
one night, stole a boat, and put to sea, furiously cursing all 
reformers with his heart and his lips. He rowed like a madman ; 
he grew spent and weary, and suffered much from thirst. At 
last one of his oars broke, and he drifted. He drifted during 
three days and two nights; on the third night he lay wearily in 
the bottom of his boat and wondered how soon he should die of 
thirst, hunger and exhaustion. By the faint light of a little moon 
he saw a dark headland loom against the great purple-blue sky; 
he heard the soft rush and song of waves upon a shore, and he 
knew his boat was drifting to some land. He knew of no 
inhabited land near ; his only hope had been rescue by a ship; 
but he thought if he were cast on a desert place he should at least 
not die of thirst, for he might find springs of water; he might 
even find food—conies to snare, or sea-birds’ nests to rob. 

‘* In his heart he was tired of his evil life; he had learnt its 
unwisdom ; and he was inwardly sick at heart with shame and 
bitterness of soul. Yet he feared death, and hoped to live; 
though his life was a dreary dream of angry shame, and remorse 
that he resented, so that he had thought of suicide. But it is 
possible so to think, and yet to fear death when it comes in 
natural guise ; just as pain given by one’s own hand is easier to 
face than pain given by another. 

“* A great smooth wave rose, caught his boat and laid it on 
the whitesand. The sinner sprang out. He felt a strange power 
flow from the earth; terror seized him, for he was filled with 
dread lest he had been cast on the Holy Island. He was 
weak and hungry ; fear flung him senseless to the ground. 

‘When he woke again it was as though from sleep; he was 
not on the shore, but inland. He could not perceive the sea; 
nor could he smell its scent, nor hear the lap of waves. 

“He was in a great grass meadow, all about were fields ; the 
curved hedgerows were touched with pale young green, and lit 
with blackthorn. The trees were a mist of many soft hues by 
reason of buds-nigh to bursting with the green flame at their 
hearts. 
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‘* There was a little house, near a sheet of water set about 
withrushes, and guarded by two or three dark pines ; the house was 
red, old and of strange device; about it was a hedge and high 
fences, newly whitewashed and glimmering brightly. It was like 
a house seen in a dream. 

‘“‘ The sinner lay there and watched the place and wondered 
why it was at once so strange and so homely. The strangeness 
lay in the air of peace and unreality ; the house reminded him of 
the house of his birth; he felt as though he had returned to the 
very spot whence he started on his pilgrimage of shame and folly. 
He felt, though he never knew it before, that this had been and 
was the real need and inmost craving of his soul. 

** In the meadow were flocks and herds ; on a fallen tree hard 
by sat a young and joyous shepherd; in his left hand was a 
crook; in his belt was stuck a flute; at his feet lay a goat; a 
young lamb was nibbling a cake of bread which he loosely held 
in his right hand. The sinner remembered how he believed 
himself to have been cast on the Holy Island; he felt a thrill 
of joy because it was not so, but, on the contrary, a simple 
and homely place—a place where he was in truth at home, 
and felt the garment of his shame most light. He was glad to 
see the young shepherd, for his father had been a shepherd, 
and a singer of old songs. 

“He stood up, and knew the power of the place to bea 
dream of hunger and weariness. 

‘*** JT thought I was on the shore,’ he said. 

*“* Youwere. I brought you here.’ 

“¢ Thank you. When did you find me?’ 

*¢T saw you land.’ 

““«T thought,’ said the sinner, shuddering, ‘ that this was the 
Holy Island.’ 

“The shepherd laughed gaily : 

““*T call it by no such name,’ he said. ‘ It isthe place where 
I watch my flock. Come to this house, and rest there. Eat my 
bread ; drink of my cup. I have milk of my herds, and wine of 
the grapes of my vineyard.’ 

“They entered the house; it was very clean and poorly 
furnished ; the sinner ate of the bread and the milk, and drank 
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the wine; then he lay on a narrow hard bed and slept soundly. 
He woke feeling peaceful and refreshed, and set the house in 
order. 

‘“‘ He was at ease and happy as the time went by; he was 
merry by reason of the mirth and joy of the young shepherd, 
which were great. He was full of jest and gentlehood; by 
reason Of his youth and simplicity he did not try to guide the 
sinner aright, or to speak wisdom in his ears. In truth the 
sinner’s need was less to remember to be righteous than to forget 
he had ever been otherwise. It was easy in a spot so like his 
old home; and in the company of the shepherd, who, being 
ignorant of his sins, could not reflect upon them. The shepherd 
seemed to be abundantly content with his lot. 

“* Here we have all we need,’ he said joyously. ‘I take full 
measure, to my need; so also you may do. We choose, or even 
take without choice, and our needs are satisfied.’ 

“The young shepherd never slept in the cottage, and seldom 
entered it; but his guest found the store of milk, bread, and wine 
replenished daily. Sometimes the shepherd, saying, ‘I must 
watch my flock,’ was absent for days. The island seemed to be 
a very large one. Often when the sinner felt lonely the shepherd 
would come and talk with him; but sometimes he wandered 
away and left his guest to his free thoughts and actions. 

‘One day the sinner spoke again of his fear of the Holy 
Island, and told of the vision seen by the anchoress. 

‘“«« Perhaps if she had come here she would have seen the 
same vision,’ said the joyous shepherd. ‘Who knows? I think 
this meadow is as divine a pasturage as the place where the holy 
maid beheld her God as Fire.’ 

“* Tt is a strange place this,’ said the sinner; ‘stranger than 
at first I knew. But thereis nothing to fearhere. Do you never 
go to the mainland ?’ 

““*No. Ishall go one day, I believe. At present I have one 
in the land who is preparing for me.’ 

“* Does he live in the city ?’ 

“‘* She lives now here, now there. A few feel her presence ; 
fewer yet see her. But soon, I think, many will do so.’ 

***T wonder whether I know her ?’ 
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Not yets 

“* What is her name ?’ 

‘« «She is called: “‘ The Voice of the Faith to Come.’’’ 

‘“‘The sinner started; he was filled with fear. But he saw 
only the quiet dream-meadow, the quaint dream-house, the 
cropping sheep, and the young joyous shepherd. 

«That must be a nick-name,’ he said. 

‘* «Very few people are called by their true names,’ said the 
shepherd. ‘It is well that none loses his true name; so that it 
matters little what he is called.’ 

** He walked away over the fields, in a graver mood than 
was common with him. The sinner roved away, and climbed 
the higher ground that closed about the meadows. He looked 
down at the quiet pasturage and was bewildered; for the cottage 
was not there. It was the place; but the cottage was gone. 
He ran down the narrow lane that skirted the pasture; when he 
entered the broad dream-meadow the cottage was again there— © 
it was so like the house of his birth that he felt as though boy- 
hood and innocence were his, blent with a certain subtle know- 
ledge bred of experience. He went to the cottage and sat on the 
threshold as one ina dream. A wish, a hungry craving, grew up 
in his heart; it grew so strong that he spoke it forth to the 
shepherd, instead of telling him the wonder of the glamour which 
had hidden the cottage from his eyes. 

““*T have been thinking,’ he said. ‘I wish with all my 
heart that this place was the Holy Island, and that I were fit to 
be there, even as fit as when I lived in a cottage like this.’ 

“*Does your heart turn to this place you call the Holy 
Island ?’”’ said the shepherd. 

“¢Tt does. I do not know why.’ 

‘** Perhaps you are homesick?’ said the joyous shepherd, 
smiling. He leaned on his crook; his eyes rested on the sinner 
like those of a mother on her babe. 

‘“‘*« Perhaps I am,’ said the young man; and he felt his eyes 
fill with tears. 

‘‘The shepherd sat on the earth and began to play his flute. 
The sinner looked at the broad sunlit meadow. All things there 
were as in other fields; the trees were not rare, the house was 
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only a humble cottage of weather-beaten, mellowed bricks; but 
over all was a glamour of dreams, the power of a spell, a great 
wonder of unreality. It was a place of power; but the power 
slept; held in a measureless patience, it abided its appointed 
hour. 

“That night the sinner could not sleep; he rose and went 
out, under the stars. He left the meadows and sought the shore. 
It was hard to find; but suddenly, after climbing some rough 
broken ground, he came upon a headland, a steep place by the 
sea. On the headland was a square stone altar; and as he 
looked, there rose from the altar a column of pure white light. 
The sinner grew stiff and cold with fear; he felt a human hand 
take his, and knew the young and joyous shepherd was beside 
him. 

““¢ You have lived here many days and nights unscathed,’ 
said he very gently and tenderly. ‘Why are you afraid now? 
And you are not alone on the Holy Island, for I am with you.’ 

““*T thought no one could live here save the holiest of the 
priests and virgins,’ said the sinner faintly. 

‘**¢ Thus the priests and virgins believe and say. But you 
see I live here,—I who hold your hand. Let us walk towards 
the altar.’ 

‘«*T dare not,’ gasped the sinner. ‘ You do not know. I fled 
from their prisons. I dare not; the fire would slay me.’ 

“<*Tf it does—what then? You wished to be on Holy 
Island.’ 

“* And fit to be there. Ah! for the love of God let go my 

_ hand; and let me find my boat!’ 

“* You are free,’ said the young shepherd patiently; and 
released him. 

“ He put his flute to his lips, and stray notes trembled softly 
through the darkness. The sinner, held, despite his terror, by his 
longing to remain, watched the light and shivered. The joyous 
shepherd began to walk slowly towards the altar; the sweet, 
mild notes of his calling flute floated behind him. 

“The’sinner knelt and watched him. 

“ ¢ He is right,’ he said to himseif. ‘I wished to be on Holy 
Island and fit to be there. What is a man save the thoughts 
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and desires of his heart? To that which the fire can kill—I bid 
good-bye.’ 

~ “ He began to walk towards the altar; the young shepherd 
reached it, turned, and waited for him. 

“The sinner drew near. His body shook; drops of sweat 
stood on his brow. 

“The young shepherd was no longer at the altar foot; he 
was gone. Had the fire destroyed the joyous innocent watcher 
of the sheep? The sinner was alone. 

“The light on the altar was like a great fountain of flame; 
as it leaped and curved, it was—on a sudden—fashioned into a 
Heart of Fire, white as sea-foam; around the whiteness played 
a many-coloured rainbow; and within the sacred Heart of the Fire 
was the Angel of the Presence in the likeness of the Joyous 
Shepherd.” 

* * * * 

“‘ Mother of Wisdom,” whispered the novice, “I do not see 
by what means the joyous shepherd served the man.” 

“Child,” said the Mother, ‘‘ when the soul of angel or man 
is but a cup for the Wine of Life, such an one saith but this— 
to God: ‘ Fill me with Thyself, O Lord; Thou who containest 
all things’—and unto man: ‘Drink of my Cup, and find 
therein the draught that most shall quench your thirst.’ ” 


MICHAEL Woop. 


Anp especially it (Democracy) destroys art, that reflection of life 
without which we cannot be said to live. For the artist is the rarest, 
the most choice of men. His senses, his perception, his intelligence 
have a natural and inborn fineness and distinction. He belongs to a 
class, a very small, a very exclusive one. No democracy has ever 
produced or understood art. The case of Athens is wrongly 
adduced; for Athens was an aristocracy under the influence of 
an aristocrat at the time the Parthenon was built. At all times art 
has been fostered by patrons, never by the people. How should they 
foster it? Instinctively they hate it, as they hate all superiorities. 

G. Lowes Dickinson, A Modern Symposium. 
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MR. BHAGAVAN DAS VERSUS HEGEL 


Asarule we are not satisfied with a bare enunciation of our views. 
Omnis determinatio est negatio, and consequently, in order to bring 
our own views into relief, we like to present them in a more or 
less controversial manner. In this, however, it is clear that if 
we do not possess an intimate knowledge of the views which we 
have chosen for the background of our own, we are likely 
to gain prominence at the expense of others. Indeed, we may 
inadvertently even pose as superior to our betters, and thus 
appear presumptuous. 

Such was the reflection which a perusal of Mr. Bhagavan 
Das’ Science of Peace aroused in my mind. Had he chosen for his 
background only the numerous passages from the many Sanskrit 
works with which he undoubtedly must have an intimate acquain- 
tance, or had he only confined himself to a discussion of German 
philosophy up to Fichte, I should have been struck with his work 
as a splendid preparation for the study of Hegel’s philosophy. 
Indeed, it was with this view that I welcomed the offer of a friend 
to lend me The Science of Peace, the trend of which I anticipated 
on the ground of the April instalment of “‘ The Story of a Hidden 
Book” in this Review. Mr. Bhagavan Das has, however, 
included Hegel also in his background! 

A thorough assimilation of Hegel’s philosophy may be 
rightly said to be a matter of a life study; this knowledge I 
cannot claim, but I can claim to know enough to realise that 
Mr. Bhagavan Das has not grasped (if he has read it at all) even 
the Preface and Introduction to Hegel’s magnum opus, Die 
Wissenschaft der Logik. 

As I have not space enough at my disposal to attempt 
an elaborate criticism of The Science of Peace, I shall limit myself 
merely to a vindication of Hegel’s beginning. 

Mr. Bhagavan Das opines on p. 59 that “to talk of Being 
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and Nothing after Fichte has talked of Ego and Non-Ego is to 
take a regressive rather than a progressive step. Indeed, this 
may be said, in a sense, to be the greatest defect of Hegel’s 
system. To speak in terms of ‘pure universal notions,’ of 
Being and Nothing, etc., instead of Self and Not-Self and their 
derivatives, to imply that ‘spirit’ (in the sense of Self) is sub- 
sequent to ‘pure immaterial thought,’ is to walk on head and 
hands instead of the feet. There may bea little progress made 
even in that way. But the tumbles are frequent, and the whole 
process is invested with an immense and most unnatural strain. 
Of course, it is clear that if we would deal with psychology and 
metaphysic we must introspect, we must look inwards, more or 
less, we must turn our eyes ina direction opposite to that in 
which we usually employ them in ordinary life. But Hegel 
insists that while we should so turn our head and eyes, we must 
keep our chests in the old position! This involves a twisting- 
round of the neck which is well-nigh impossible. Hence Hegel’s 
preternatural difficulty.” 

It seems to me that a Theosophist who is familiar with the 
distinction between ripa and a-ripa thinking, and who moreover 
realises the paramount importance of perfect thought-control, 
ought to be able to avoid such a blunder as that involved in a 
comparison of Hegel’s admirable exposition of the evolution of 
our mind to “‘a twisting-round of the neck which is well-nigh 
impossible.” 

Had Mr. Bhagavan Das studied only the Introduction to 
the Logik, he would have paused before asserting further on 
p. 62 that: ‘‘ The general impression left by Hegel is that the 
Absolute is an idea which finds its gradual expression and mani- 
festation and realisation in the things, the becomings, of the 
world-process; and that consequently there is a difference of 
nature between the idea and the things. But if there is any such 
difference, then the things fall outside of the idea and have to be 
explained, and the whole task begins again. 

‘Pure science,” says Hegel in the said Introduction, “‘ pre- 
supposes the liberation from the unreconciled dualism (Gegensatz) 
of the [ordinary] consciousness. It contains the thought in so 
far as this is just as much the thing-in-itself, or the thing-in-itself. 
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in so far as it is just as much the pure thought. Asa science, the 
truth is the pure developing self-consciousness, and has the form 
of the Self; [¢.e.,] that what is per se is the known [self-conscious] 
notion, whilst the notion as such is in turn that which is fer se. 
This objective thinking is, then, the content of the pure science. 
This is therefore, so far from being [only] formal, so far from 
lacking matter [required] for a real and true cognition, that it is 
on the contrary its content which alone is absolutely true, or if 
we still care to use the word ‘matter,’ is the true [subject-] 
matter,—a matter however to which the form is not external, as 
this matter is really pure thought, z.¢., the absolute form itself. 
The Logik is accordingly to be grasped as the system of pure 
reason, as the realm of pure thought. This realm is the truth as it 
ws per se unveiled (ohne Hiille). It can be said therefore that this 
content is the exposition of God as He is in His eternal essence before 
the creation of nature and a finite mind.” 

This makes it plain that Hegel put before himself no less a 
lofty aim than Mr. Bhagavan Das himself. Yet as he began his 
Science of Logic with pure Being instead of with “I,” he is 
charged with a deviation from the straight path initiated by 
Fichte and presumably completed in The Science of Peace. 

-On p. 66 we read that : “‘ Fichte, as said before, realised and 
stated that the Ego was the only true universal, perfectly uncon- 
ditioned in matter as well as in form (in the technical language 
of German thinkers), about the certainty of which there was not 
possible any doubt. And from this universal he endeavoured to 
deduce the whole of the world-process. His deduction is usually 
summed up in three steps: Ego=Ego; Non-Ego is not=Ego; 
Ego in part=Non-Ego, and Non-Ego in part=Ego. . . . No 
known western thinker has improved upon this summary of the 
essential nature of the world-process.”’ 

And so, of course: ‘‘The man’s noble and transparent per- 
sonal life deserved too that he should see more closely and clearly 
the nobility and transparence of the truth. Hegel’s life was also 
free from blame, and yet it does not seem to have been so selfless 
as Fichte’s, and therefore he probably saw the truth under a 
slightly thicker veil” (p. 54). 

‘‘The probability, indeed, . . . is that Hegel’s work 
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will come to take its proper place in the appreciation of true 
students as only an attempt at a filling and completion of the 
outlines traced out by the earnest, intense, noble and therefore 
truth-seeking spirit of Fichte ” (pp. 69, 70). 

Very well; let me now paraphrase freely what Hegel says 
about a beginning with ‘‘I” in the opening pages of the first 
book of his Logik, the doctrine of Being : 

Philosophy must begin with something which is immediately 
certain. Now “I” appears as both certain and known in a higher 
sense than anything else. The fact is, however, that although 
the ‘1’ is the stmple certainty of one’s Self, it yet is at the same 
time something concrete, indeed, the most concrete of all notions 
in so far as it implies the consciousness of an infinitely manifold 
world. Therefore, in order that it may become a fit starting- 
point of the system of pure reason, it must be first of all purified 
of its contents.; But thereby it is necessarily reduced to the rank 
of ane mpty abstraction which ceases to be the immediate 1” 
familiar to the ordinary consciousness. Therefore the natural 
consequence of a beginning with ‘‘I”’ is an inclination to appeal 
to the standpoint of the ordinary consciousness for a corro- 
boration or elucidation of the truths which are remembered in 
the course of pure thinking. Thus instead of a greater clearness 
of exposition we bring about an ambiguity of expression which 
occasions most ludicrous misunderstandings. Also the develop- 
ment of the science which begins with ‘‘ I” shows that the object 
is there accorded a perennial determination of a qualitatively 
different Another, that consequently the “I” of the beginning 
does not reach the standpoint of pure science, but remains caught 
in the meshes of appearance. 

Hegel probably refers here to Fichte’s Science of Knowledge, 
but the allusion will apply equally well to The Science of Peace.* 
In fact Mr. Bhagavan Das fails to realise that in order to avoid 
“ the well-nigh impossible twisting-round of the neck” involved 
in pure thinking, he simply postulates along with the pure “I” 
the whole body of the forms of thought which are used by 


1 Mr. Bhagavan Das objects to the pursuit of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge; this, from his standpoint, is only a means to Peace, hence the title of 
this book. 
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the intellect, and that consequently all his interpretation of the 
world-process is a matter of external reflection. 

Hegel is most anxious to bring home to his students, of 
whom I am proud to be one, that on approaching the system of 
pure reason, it is absolutely necessary to realise the consciousness 
of that Ignorance which is the beginning of Wisdom. Only he 
who truly and sincerely admits that in spite of all his scientific 
culture he knows that he knows nothing, can hope to cross the 
threshold of intellectual blindness to truth. In Theosophical 
parlance, it is only those who are ready for initiation into the 
purest esotericism that can truly enter into the spirit which 
dictated Hegel’s Logik. He did not boast in saying that it is an 
exposition of God as He is in His essence. His students are 
naturally few; those who cannot as yet see with the eyes of the 
spirit naturally turn away. Alas, we yearn to finda Guru, we are 
thrilled with the thought of coming in touch with a Master 
of Wisdom,—yet how few are those amongst us who recognise 
him when we meet him! No doubt Mr. Bhagavan Dasisa sincere 
truth-seeker, yet in justice to my great teacher I must rebuke him 
for his hastiness in criticising what he knows nothing of. 

As indicated above, the very first condition of an entering on 
the study of the system of pure reason, is to lay aside all claim to 
positive knowledge so long as one does not understand the raison 
@étre of the current determinations of thought. It is held, 
for instance, that when two things are each equal to a third, they 
are also equal to one another. To ask why this should be 
so seems absurd. We cannot help believing it; it is a sheer 
necessity of thought. Such are the answers, accompanied with a 
shrug of the shoulders, which presumably dispose of the rational 
need of a logical enquiry into the evolution of our mind—into the 
nature of our Divine Being par excellence. The evolution of the 
animal body is an object of most careful study to thousands upon 
thousands, yet it ought to be remembered also that we are men 
because we think, and that our final goal is perfect Self-knowledge, 
which can be reached only by pure thought. 

As Hegel points out in the said Introduction, ordinary logic 
presupposes that the material of cognition exists per se apart from 
thinking, as if the two were in the relation of two component 
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parts which constitute knowledge only by being combined in a 
mechanical, or at most chemical, manner. The scientist does 
not even suspect that thought is the ‘‘In-itself” of the object, 
whilst this in turn is credited with an independent existence 
apart from thought. ‘‘ Such views about the relation between 
the subject and object express the determinations which consti- 
tute the nature of our ordinary apparent consciousness ; but when 
these prejudices are carried over into the sphere of pure thought 
(in die Vernunft), as if the same relation obtained there, as if such 
a relation were true fer se, they are the errors of which philosophy 
is a thorough-going correction throughout all the spheres of 
the spiritual and natural universe, or rather which, as they bar 
the entrance into philosophy, must be removed beforehand.” 

Hegel is further careful to point out that to wish to realise 
the nature of the Absolute before acquiring proficiency in pure 
thinking means to treat the Absolute as an external abstraction. 
This is exactly what Mr. Bhagavan Das is doing. Professing to 
begin with the pure ‘‘I,”’ he immediately descends into the sphere 
of the ordinary consciousness. His first determination of the 
“TI is nota matter of pure thinking, but is an application of 
“the well-known and well-established law” that “all determina- 
tion is negation” (p. 22), which he takes blindly for granted. 
Thus he arrives at once at the conclusion that Ego ts not Non- 
Ego, which he proceeds to restate as “‘ Ego Tis Non (est), and, 
probably in order to impart to it some mystic force, to render 
into Sanskrit as ‘‘ Aham Etat Na.” And now behold the 
stupendous secret of the Absolute securely locked in an irre- 
proachable definition! Truly, how short-sighted was Mme. 
Blavatsky in postulating ““an Omnipresent, Eternal, Boundless 
and Immutable Principle, on which all speculation is impossible, 
since it transcends the power of human consciousness, and can 
only be dwarfed by any human expression or similitude.” 

Also from Hegel’s standpoint it is foolish to supply a cut- 
and-dried definition of the Absolute. This can embody itself 
only one-sidedly even though the embodiment be the totality of 
universes. His Idea is only a counter for the infinity of all 
possible definitions, or the same as Parabrahm. But what shall 
we call Mr. Bhagavan Das’ daring in confining the nature of the 
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Absolute to the so-called law of identity in its negative form ? 
Or does he, indeed, think that by dint of quibbling his logion can 
cease to be a mere law of contradiction? But, then, why ask 
questions like these on p. 104: ‘“‘ What objection can there be to 
the statement that ‘Iam Not I,’ ‘Il am nothing else than I?’ 
Is it not purely equivalent to the statement ‘I am only I’? And 
if so where is the duality in it?” 

Why, of course there is the duality in it! More, there is 
the tri-unity in it! There is the subject, predicate and copula 
init! Has Mr. Bhagavan Das troubled to enquire what intrinsic 
value there is in the so-called law of identity or contradiction of 
ordinary logic before using it? Ofcourse not. He takes it just 
as much for granted as ‘the well-known and well-established 
law” about the nature of determination. Yet ‘‘ healthy common- 
sense,’ comments Hegel in his Preface to the second edition of 
the Logtk, “had so far lost all respect before the school which 
continues to boast of such laws of truth that it came to pooh- 
pooh them, declaring as unbearable him who can speak truth 
only according to them, ¢.g., a plant is a—plant, science is— 
science, and so on ad infinitum. Just so in regard to the 
formulas which set forth the rules of judgment which is in fact 
the chief task of the intellect—though it would be unjust to 
leave out of sight that there is a field in cognition where their 
import must be granted and at the same time that they are the 
essential material for pure thinking (das Denken der Vernunft)— 
there has developed a no less just consciousness that, to say the 
least, they are indifferent means of error and sophistry alike, and, 
however else the truth may be determined, are of no use in the 
sphere of the higher, ¢.g., religious truth ;—in short, that they 
concern only the correctness of cognitions, not truth.” 

In continuation of our remarks on the beginning with ‘‘I,” 
our attention is further called to the fact that although the “1” 
in itself could be made the starting-point of the system of pure 
science, still as the object of the latter is to realise the nature of 
the ‘“ In-itself’’ by pure continuity of thought (which must begin 
with the simplest mental act), the pure ‘“‘ I” asa beginning would 
acquire even then the connotation of pure Being. Let the first 
notion imply ever so much; let us begin with God, the Absolute, 
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the Eternal, or whatever we choose to call it ; the first determina- 
tion of thought must be the simplest, for only thus can we avoid 
implying a definite progress made in knowing. True knowledge 
must be, so to speak, floated into on the current of the dialectic 
movement (which is known also under the name of the Great 
Breath, and which is Hegel’s only initiator into Truth). There- 
fore, all that any notion with which we choose to begin contains 
beyond pure Being is at first only an empty word, or the pure 
Being itself; this alone is consequently the necessary beginning of 
philosophy. ‘“‘ This insight,’ concludes Hegel, “is itself so 
simple that this beginning as such requires no preparation nor 
any further introduction, and this preliminary vazsonnement con- 
cerning it could not have the object of leading up to it, but 
rather of disposing [of the rational need] of all preliminaries.”’ 

The externality of Mr. Bhagavan Das’ interpretation of the 
world-process could be found on every page of his book; I will, 
however, give only one more evidence of his inadequate capacity 
for pure thinking. On p. 43 he asks: “‘ Why so much evil and 
misery instead of happiness in the course of manifestation? And 
what, after all, is the duality? Are there two, or are there not 
two? Iftwo, and there must be two if there is interplay, as 
there self-evidently is, nothing has really been explained. Prove 
that one of the two is naught, is nothing, and then you will have 
said something ! ” 

Well, as he does not bring to his consciousness that identity 
implies severality, he first of all proves that ‘‘one of the two” is 
naught on the strength of the so-called law of identity. But the 
interplay which “ there self-evidently is ’’ argues the two in spite 
of his logion, consequently it must be argued away somehow or 
other. For Mr. Bhagavan Das pines “‘all along for changeless- 
ness, for rest and peace amidst this fearful turmoil. Hegel gives 
us an endlessness of change” (p: 63). To do away, then, with 
the ‘‘ pseudo-infinity ”’ of the devil of universal commotion (what 
about Karma ?), he simply views the opposites in the relation of 
the mathematical plus and minus, when, of course, in consequence 
of their cancelling each other, they ‘‘ leave behind a cipher, as 
equal credit and debit in a banker’s account may do” (p. 316). 
Under such circumstances we understand perfectly that the One 
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has no need of a book-keeper ; the balancing of the opposites is 
only our own illusion. In truth, it yields a mere cipher! But, 
then, are we outside of the One? And further, is it proper to 
imply that the Absolute is one ? 

As a comment on Mr. Bhagavan Dads’ opinion that Hegel’s 
discourse involves ‘‘a twisting-round of the neck,” let me con- 
clude with a free rendering of the thought embodied in the last 
paragraph but one of the Preface to the second edition of the 
Logik : 

Inasmuch as pure science traces the unfolding of the think- 
ing capacity, the proper task of its exposition is to register mental 
activity in its statu nascendi. Strictly speaking, then, the discourse 
ought to ignore the contents of our full-grown mind; our whole 
attention ought to be riveted on the process of awakening from 
the blankness at the beginning to a complete exclusion of any 
veady-made determination of thought. However, such an abstract 
perfection of the discourse would be most trying to the student 
of the Logik ; for as the rudimentary mind is as yet incapable of 
the forms of statement, it could only disconnectedly enumerate 
the premises, middle terms and conclusions of the successive 
mental cycles. That which matters most, the nature of the 
dialectic movement, would have to be passed over in silence. In 
order to embody this in the discourse, we have to borrow the 
language of the full-grown mind even before we understand its 
genesis. But in doing this we give rise tothe raison d’étre of 
seemingly irrelevant reflections, the object of which is to remove 
the obstacles which the resuscitant full-grown mind is liable to 
throw in the way of pure continuity of thought. Still, it cannot 
be the main business of the discourse to exhaust absolutely all 
objections which are likely to occur to the intellectual conscious- 
ness against the conclusions of pure thinking, for an assimilation 
of the whole course of pure Logic implies fer se full freedom from 
all blind beliefs. Consequently only those objections need be 
taken notice of at any particular point of the development which 
are logically pertinent thereto. Now, it is natural that the 
objections should be the loudest against the very first pure 
conclusion. _ 

Says Mr. Bhagavan DAs on p. 61: ‘‘ The general impression 
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is that Hegel began with a violent petitio principit when he 
assumed that Being and Nothing, though opposite, are the same, 
and so took for granted the very reconciliation of opposites 
which it was his business to prove. After assuming that the two 
most opposed of all opposites are identical with each other, it is 
truly easy to reconcile all other opposites that may come up for 
treatment later.” 

How Hegel himself would have characterised such an 
objection will become manifest later. In the meantime let me 
point out that every proof rests ultimately in a mecessity of 
thought. Let us see, then, whether we can avoid that conclusion 
which Mr. Bhagavan D4s characterises as ‘‘a violent fetitio 
principu.” 

No sooner do we frame the notion of pure Being than we 
are impelled through the nature of the dialectic movement to 
ask: What is it? But it is in vain that we seek for some 
characteristic feature of its content. Indeed, as it is the record 
of the very first mental act, its only characteristic feature must 
be complete absence of all definable content. But so it implies 
as yet Nothing. If we make every possible effort to define it, 
yet we only convince ourselves that it 7s the same vacuity of all 
contents as Nothing. 

In thinking carefully why this self-sameness of pure Being and 
Nothing seems doubtful, we find that it is usually wnconsciously 
inferred that the said self-sameness does away with the difference 
between the existence of an object and its non-being. In having 
to justify our disinclination to accept it as a truth, we should be 
likely to point out that it evidently is not the same whether a 
thing exists or not. But is pure Being a thing ? Have we not 
been obliged to purify our ‘‘I” of its contents before we could 
frame it? We must keep in mind that the premises of pure 
thinking are not conceptions, but pure notions. Pure Being is 
not something tangible or {visible,-but is only thinkable. And as 
it is the least that mind can attempt to think, it can be thought 
in exactly the same way as Nothing. Thus the two are thought 
in one in spite of their seeming oppositeness. 

Now itis precisely with such a reduction of the pure notions 
to conceptions that Hegel had continuously to contend all 
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through his most meritorious career as a teacher of philosophy. 
No wonder, then, that at last (the said Preface was written in 
the last year of his life, 1831) he bluntly charged his intellectual 
critics with stupidity (Albernheit). In fact, those who elevate 
some “ well-known and well-established”’ platitude to the rank 
of a supreme criterion of truth fail to realise that the task of 
pure thinking is precisely to find out the intrinsic value of 
the most well-known so-called laws of thought; that before 
acquiring proficiency in pure Logic their standpoint must 
needs be that of a blind belief. But, as Hegel says, a 
plastic discourse can appeal only where there is an equally plastic 
capacity for reception; and, alas, as a rule we encounter only the 
impatient rush of unregulated criticism in the name of some 
fixed idea—some cherished idol. 
FRANCIS SEDLAK. 


Mri eh PLANES AND SIATES OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


The following article from the pen of one of our thoughtful members 
across the Channel, which appeared in the pages of La Voie for 
January last, struck me as so suggestive, and so likely to be useful to 
students in the Theosophical Society, that I asked the authov’s permis- 
sion to translate it for the pages of the Review. This permission was 
most courteously accorded and I now leave the author to speak for 
himself, my own role being simply that of translator.—B. K. 


I.—Every perceived object is motion; every perception is the 
result of change of motton. 
Il.—For motion the mind postulates something which moves ; 
it terms this ‘‘ something which moves”’ matter. 
Ill.—For changes of motion, the mind postulates a cause; tt 
names this cause force. 
Of these three notions—motion, matter and force—the first 
alone can be regarded as an objective reality ; the two others are 
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pure abstractions. As there is no such thing as a sense-impres- 
sion which does not originate in some motion transmitted to a 
vibratory centre, it follows that the manifold aspects of the 
objective world—mantfestation in its entirety—all that exists and 
everything to which the imagination can ascribe the notions of 
form and of quality—all this is motion, and our conception of the 
universe might limit itself to this. 

But because we are unable to conceive of motion without 
something that moves, we imagine “‘ something” which exists 
per se and of which the condition, characterised by an attribute 
which shall not be a form of motion, remains constant and 
invariable whatever may be the conditions of velocity or posi- 
tion through which it passes. This “something” is what we 
call matter, the material element; and its unique attribute is 
ineytia—a word which has no other meaning than that of a pure 
and simple negation, viz., the negation of any and every common 
element by which the state motion and the state matter could, by 
reacting one upon the other, mutually modify each other.’ 

On the other hand, everything changes, everything is being 
modified incessantly, and our perceptions, based upon the notion 
of differences, exist only in virtue of these changes. We have 
here effects for which the mind postulates a cause. Now the 
mind cannot find this cause in the idea of motion, since motion 
is precisely the very thing which is modified; for since it is 
acted upon by the cause, motion cannot itself be the active 
agent. Nor does the mind find this cause in the notion matter, 
because, by definition, the material element is inert, that is, 
incapable of acting upon motion. Being thus unable to deduce 
this cause from the preceding notions, the mind creates it—as it 
has already created the material element—and calls it force. 

Thus, behind this concrete resultant—motion manifested as 
object of sensation—the mind perceives two abstract components 
which it terms matter and force. Note this carefully: however 
irreducible the one into the other these two notions may be, they 
do not constitute two distinct unities, but, on the contrary, an 
inseparable duality, inseparable because inseparably linked to a 


1 In other words, the attribute ‘‘inertia’’ denies the existence of any factor 
common both to ‘‘ matter” and to ‘motion.’ (Tvranslator's note.) 
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common unity—motion—which serves as the objective basis for 
their conception. One can represent them as the two poles + and 
—, the two aspects active-passive of one single thing in itself un- 
manifested, but of which what to us appears as motion would be 
the reflection on the plane of manifestation—force, which rules 
motion, being the active aspect, the + pole; matter, which 
undergoes movement, being the passive aspect, the — pole. 

Both the one and the other are constant, rigorously un- 
changeable. For the material element, this follows immediately 
from its definition; and the same is true with regard to force, 
for it could only be modified by a cause foreign to itself, and it is, 
by definition, the cause of all change. Thus the principle with 
two aspects, the modern bi-axiom, conservation of energy and 
conservation of matter, reduces itself toa mere tautology when 
applied to the material substratum and to abstract force; it is, 
moreover, only rigorously true in that case, to the exclusion of 
every application bearing upon one or other of the two classes of 
objects of perception to which are given the respective names of 
energy and ponderable matter. 

What is energy and what is ponderable matter, so-called? 
We would remark first that this last term is perfectly self-con- 
tradictory ; in so far as one admits—as hitherto there has always 
been a pretence of admitting—the mutual irreducibility of the 
two notions force and matter. For this implies that matter can- 
not possibly be, im itself, ponderable, seeing that weight is the 
result of a force, is expressed in terms of force units, and hence 
without invalidating the fundamental distinction between force 
and ..atter, cannot possibly be ascribed as an attribute of 
matter. 

Asa matter of fact, a ‘‘ material body,’ 
copper, is no more matter than an imponderable agent, such 
as heat or electricity, is force. They are two complex forms of 
one and the same unique whole, which is the duality force-matter, 
just as much necessarily present in what we call energy as in 
what we call matter. It is this which explains the origin of the 
antinomy to which I have just been calling attention; for if the 
matter of the physicist or the chemist happens to be—in a 
manner somewhat upsetting to one’s reason—characterised by an 
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attribute force, that is the result of the gratuitous adaptation of 
an abstract notion—the inert substratum, postulated as the con- 
dition for the possibility of motion—to concrete objects. The 
mind is free to create metaphysical entities; but it is not an 
autocrat that can impose them on nature by identifying them 
a priori with objects of perception; and when the physicist looks 
for matter where his imagination has placed it, what does he 
find? Force, or at least precisely what in his mind is bound up 
with the idea of force in opposition to the idea of matter. How, 
indeed, let us ask, does matter make its appearance in mechanics 
and in physics? By the notion of mass; and how is mass itself 
qualitatively described? In terms of gravitation, which is 
essentially a force. And there appears to be no other description 
possible ; matter (as such) cannot be measured—quantitively matter 
has no existence. Nor does it exist qualitatively either, since every 
quality is motion. 

And yet, there lies at the root of this distinction which our con- 
sciousness establishes between the form energy and the form matter 
something real, a fundamental element of differentiation which 
ought most probably to reappear throughout the whole scale of 
states of consciousness. We shall find this criterion in the 
possibility or impossibility of conceiving a given object’ as the “ some- 
thing that moves” or substratum of a motion. If this possibility 
exists we place the object in the category matter, it is a body, 
ponderable or not; inthe opposite case, it falls under the 
category energy. 

We have here a rational distinction, since it connects itself 
with the general conception of matter as we have defined it 
above. That idea is wholly and completely contained in the 
necessity of providing for motion—the concrete form of all 
manifestation—a ‘‘something that moves.” It is true that we 
nowhere find this ideal ‘‘ something,” because it possesses none of 
the qualities which could render it perceptible to our senses ; but 
nature offers us a whole class of perceptions, the various forms of 
which are susceptible of being considered in a state of relative 
rest or velative motion, and they thus share in the fundamental 


1 I mean by ‘‘ object’ everything that can be perceived by our senses ; just as 
much a mode of energy, such as heat, as a ponderable or tangible body. 
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character of our metaphysical substratum. And that is enough 
to enable the abstract idea of matter to attach itself to these 
forms, to embody itself in them, so to say; and they are, from 
this point of view, really matter in relation to the motion which 
makes, or would make, them pass from one position to another 
without modifying their initial state. 

On the other hand, in so far as they are forms perceived, they 
are motion, and the substratum of this motion isthe atoms, whose 
closed paths determine the apparent contour of these perceived 
forms; finally, these very atoms, matter in relation to these 
forms, are themselves motion regarded as atomic forms qualified . 
by certain physico-chemical characteristics, motion in relation to 
a still less complex substratum—and so on ; each form manifesting 
either the passive aspect (matter) or the active aspect (energy) according 
to the level from which it is looked at in the scale of phenomena. 
Thus, the notions of energy and of matter, conceived as absolute 
by our mind, reveal themselves as relative in the order of 
manifested things. 

Such is, it seems to us, the fundamental datum, not alone in 
the restricted domain where scientific deductions actually permit 
us to penetrate, but beyond, yet farther throughout the whole 
expanse, comparatively infinite, of the hyper-physical planes 
and states which Eastern philosophy opens to our speculations. 
Everywhere, in fact, we shall meet again and again this question 
of a relative aspect, conditioned by the point of view at which 
one places oneself. Now this point of view, in its most general 
acceptation, constitutes what we call a state of consciousness, and 
the field which it embraces, the expanse it discovers, we calla 
plane. It is with this dual notion, plane and state of conscious- 
ness, that we are now about toconcern ourselves, for what has been 
said above has no other purpose than to serve as an introduction 
to this study. 

I have just defined a plane as being the field of perception 
open before a state of consciousness; but what is a state of 
consciousness ? 

Consciousness in itself, total, integral consciousness, we con- 
ceive of as being one and infinite; but in that condition it is 
essentially potential, non-manifested, not active in the sense we 
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attach to that word. Just as light only becomes visible to us by 
means of luminous objects, so consciousness manifests only by, 
or through, a material organism; being conditioned by that 
organism, it is henceforward subject to its limitations, and by 
that very fact comes to share in its material nature. It thence- 
forward appears to us no longer as the absolute consciousness, 
but as a state of consciousness ; which thus means consciousness 
conditioned by a state of matter. 

Now, as regards this state of matter, what is its origin, the 
origin of that differentiation to which it owes the characteristics 
that constitute its very being? It conditions consciousness; but 
what conditions it, itself ? A state of motion? Admitted; but 
the question is only carried back from the word matter to the 
word motion. 

To this, the Hindu philosopher would reply: All that is 
owes its being to one and the same principle, which is the One 
Life spread throughout the Universe—and every form is moulded 
by that life, And if we ask him what, in relation to this 
absolute principle, is that other absolute principle which we have 
called integral consciousness, he will answer that these are simply 
two names for one and the same thing. 

But are we not revolving in a vicious circle? We first 
of all admitted that consciousness was conditioned by matter; 
we then find that matter is conditioned by life, and finally 
that life and consciousness are identical. . . . But, on the 
other hand, let us recall what preceded. Did we not find our- 
selves up against a difficulty of the same order when, in postula- 
ting for motion a ‘‘ something that moves,” we could only describe 
this ‘‘something”’ as motion itself? And how did we remove 
this difficulty? By recognising that we must not look for the criterion 
of differentiation in the absolute, but in the relative, as this criterion is 
to be found in a consideration of degree and not ofnature. The 
case is the same here; the petitio principit which has just been 
pointed out originates in the fact that we had put in contrast, in 
presence of one another, concepts that were absolute and hence 
irreducible. We must return upon our steps and consider that, 
just as what appears as matter in relation to certain possibilities of 
motion is at the same time motion in relation to a lower state of 
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matter (lower, because less complex ; less material, because more 
subtle) ; so too what appears as life in relation to certain possibilities 
of consciousness is at the same time consciousness in relation to a lower 
state of life. Doing this, we shall understand that every state of 
consciousness can find in a lower state, which ts life-matter in relation 
to it, its basts of manifestation, exactly as every motion finds in another 
motion the necessary substratum for its manifestation. 

I believe this conception to be strictly in accordance with 
the theosophic data which show us the one life-consciousness as 
manifested on all rungs of the ladder, not only down to the 
utmost limits of the lower kingdoms, but even in the atom itself. 
Hence it follows necessarily that every material substratum cap- 
able of conditioning a form of consciousness is itself a relatively 
lower form of consciousness. 

For instance, thought is conditioned on the physical plane 
by the brain-cells, but these themselves represent consciousness, 
relatively to a less elevated condition of life. We thus find 
again, and shall continue to find everywhere, the expression of 
that general law according to which the aspects are differentiated, 
not in their absolute nature, but only by degrees in their order of 
manifestation. We can form for ourselves a concrete notion ot 
this idea with the help of the following simile. Let us consider a 
chain formed of links all identically alike ; each of them is dead 
weight, that is to say matter in relation to the links above it, and 
it is at the same time force in relation to the links below it. 
The force-aspect predominates to the greatest extent in the 
uppermost link, which supports all the others, and the matter- 
aspect in the lowest link. 

It is thus that are echelonned, according to imperceptible 
gradation, the successive states of force-matter, which under 
the general name of planes form the warp of the universe—that 
of the bodies, which are the forms woven on that warp, and that 
of the states of consciousness which express themselves through 
those bodies ; these three categories, planes, bodies, and states of 
consciousness, being capable of representation by three sections 
of the one chain according to which the whole totality of 
manifestation unrolls itself. 

These abstract ideas will become more easily accessible if 
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we can manage to get into the form of an image the process 
according to which we may imagine that these successive states 
are linked together, and follow one from another, manifesting 
aspects approaching nearer and nearer to the concept of Matter, 
and further and further removed from the concept Spirit. Now, 
there is a process of symbolic representation, the principle of 
which was sketched in a little volume entitled The Esoteric 
Philosophy of India. 

To help us to understand how the First Cause, the Unmani- 

fested, produces all things without being itself changed, the 
author makes use of the following simile: ‘‘ Let us consider,” 
he says, ‘‘a bit of glowing charcoal attached to an iron wire and 
rotating rapidly. We shall see a circle. This circle exists in 
our consciousness ; it is produced by the bit of charcoal without 
the latter having undergone the smallest change in itself. 
The charcoal produces a circle, but remains itself a point. 
Now take this first circle as unity (that is as the ‘something 
which moves’)-and make it revolve about a new centre. You 
will obtain a new and more complex figure, entirely due to this 
one bit of charcoal.’”’ And so on further, “little by little,” he 
adds, ‘‘ with this one bit of charcoal you will fill infinite space. 
The cosmic process is analogous to this, though no comparison 
can render it really conceivable.” 

We must not look for anything more in this analogy than a 
simile, but a simile which is extremely suggestive, and we shall 
see shortly the use that can be made of it in the study we are 
engaged upon. 

To simplify matters it is preferable, while keeping to the 
principle, to put it in amore elementary form. We shall start 
as before from the geometrical point ; but instead of supposing it 
to describe a circle, we will make it vibrate so as to generate a 
straight line, or rather the segment of a straight line. In the 
second place, this segment, taken as the ‘‘ something that moves,” 
and vibrating in a direction perpendicular to its length, will 
describe a “plane surface, a rectangle; finally, this rectangle, 
vibrating in its turn in a direction perpendicular to its own 
plane, will describe a solid, the rectangular parallelopipedon. 

1 By J. C. Chatterji, published by Bailly, Paris, in French. 
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In this manner we shall be able to embrace three stages of 
differentiation, whence proceed three forms or states of space: 
the straight line, the plane, and the solid ; and it is these forms. 
which we shall take as representatives of three states of matter 
or three states of consciousness, corresponding to three great 
planes of the universe. Our notion of dimensions, reduced to 
three states only, will not permit us to go farther; but the 
elements we dispose of will be enough to permit us to bring out 
into clear light the majority of the principal points enunciated in 
theosophical works. 

Let us see first how this method of representation applies to 
the general notions which have just been expounded. The 
generation of forms by a process of this nature can be conceived 
without difficulty. . The point, which has neither dimensions nor 
form, contains in itself the potentiality of every form; in the 
world of geometry it does not appear as manifested, in the strict 
sense of that term, but all manifestation proceeds from it. 

Everywhere and in all cases identical with itself, it is 
essentially one; two straight lines may differ in length, two 
rectangles in length and breadth, two parallelopipedons in length, 
breadth and heighth, but there is no element which can differen- 
tiate one point from another point. One, not itself manifested 
but root of all manifestation in the special world to which it 
belongs: such are the characteristics which make of the point a 
remarkably apt symbol of the Hindu Malaprakriti. 

To this principle, unique in essence, there is joined a second 
principle, namely motion, here corresponding to Purusha; and 
from this beginning onwards all things will partake of these two 
principles; all things will be at one and the same time matter 
and motion. The first manifested element will be symbolised by 
the straight line; in relation to the point whose motion describes 
it, the straight line is motion; in so far as it is a manifested 
form, permanent and capable of being displaced in space without 
being modified by that displacement, it is matter (let us recall 
here the definition given above of matter). 

It.is in virtue of this that it appears in the next stage, wherein 
the vibration of the straight line generates the rectangle; 
similarly, the rectangle will be motion in respect to the straight 
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line and matter, the ‘something that moves,” in respect to the 
solid. We have already pointed out this double character as 
necessarily inseparable from every manifested thing the nature of 
which, referred to the two terms of the abstract duality matter- 
energy, is, as we have said, essentially relative. Our symbolical 
representation renders this relativity obvious in the simplest way 
in the world; it is, I repeat, only an illustration, but one very 
adequate to its purpose. 

Let us be more precise. Every form considered in its static 
condition, straight line, plane, solid, will correspond for us to 
the notion of matter on a given plane; it will be the typical 
matter of that plane, its characteristic condition. The straight 
line, for instance, will represent the material element of the 
mental plane; the rectangle that of the astral plane; the 
parallelopipedon, that of the physical plane—it must not, however, 
be forgotten that these are purely conventional representations, 
altogether arbitrary. The ideas of energy, for the inorganic 
world, and of life, for organic forms, correspond here to vibratory 
motion ; it is the principle which creates the forms and main- 
tains them, the motion of the point in the case of the straight 
line, the motion of the straight line in that of the rectangle, the 
motion of the rectangle in that of the parallelopipedon. 

And, let us take note of it, just as the life is one in all the 
forms it generates, so too, here, one single mode of vibration is 
sufficient to enable us to conceive the successive generation of 
our three typical forms; this mode is vibratory motion in a 
straight line, rectilinear motion. By assuming the point as that 
which moves, we obtain the straight line; by taking the straight 
line, we get the rectangle; by taking the rectangle, we get the 
parallelopipedon. The principle remains the same, the supposed 
substratum alone changes. We can conceive that it is by an 
analogous process that energy differentiates itself, and life 
specialises itself; one term of the differentiation is what we call 
in physics, energy in general; that is the unique cause, postulated 
but imperceptible, unmanifested, of all the various modes of 
energy known by the names of heat, light, electric current, etc. 
This particuiar form of a more general principle, which would be 
the cosmic energy, belongs properly to the physical plane; it 
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forms one of its two characteristics, the other of which is a 
definite material form (the physicalatom). In our symbolism, the 
material form would correspond to the solid (parallelopipedon) ; 
the abstract energy, the basis of our modes, would correspond to 
the motion of the rectangle. 

Before going further, let us examine rather more closely this 
last conception, so as to see whether in regard to it we have not 
transgressed the limits allowed to a convention. By the motion 
of the rectangle considered as the substratum of physical energy, 
Wwe must understand: motion of a material form not perceptible 
to any physical sense, whatever may be the degree of sensitive- 
ness of that sense or of the instruments by which it may be 
supplemented. In other terms, we are concerned with an object 
lying outside the field of consciousness of physical man. 

Our symbol is valid in the sense that, for the state of con- 
sciousness conditioned by the three dimensions of the physical 
plane, the rectangle, as absolute superficies, extension reduced to 
two dimensions, has no existence. Our abstract intelligence 
conceives the plane as the limit of a solid, one of whose three 
dimensions shall diminish until it vanishes; but this limit is 
outside every possibility of perception; the plane as an object 
has no existence; for us it isa pure concept. It is from this 
point of view that we are entitled to ascribe to it, in our system, 
the place of the invisible, imponderable, intangible element which 
we conceive as the substratum of energy. But it must not be 
inferred from this that we ascribe, even hypothetically, two 
dimensions only to the matter of the astral plane; we have in 
view exclusively a method of symbolical representation, devoid of 
any objective reality. 

HADRIEN. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


BELOVED and most beautiful, who wearest 
The shadow of that Soul by which I live. 
; Prometheus Unbound. 
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ONSTHE SCREEN TOS ihe 


The Hippolytus of Eurzpides, translated by Gilbert Murray. Court 
Th eatre. 

Aphrodite against Artemis. T. Sturge-Moore. Literary Theatre 
Club. 

Pan and the Young Shepherd. Maurice Hewlett. Court Theatre, 

De Flagello Myrteo. Thoughts and Fancies on Love. Anon. 
(Dr. Richard Garnett). 


STRETCHED by the Immortals on the vast plains of Realisation, 
bounded on the one side by the radiant hills of Hope and the slippery 
slopes of Destiny, and on the other by the fertile valleys of 
Remembrance, and the deep rippleless pool of Oblivion, is the Screen 
of Life. 

So sensitive is this magic screen that the happiness from all the 
realms of Lifeand Thought and Feeling, as they pass on their way to 
the valley or the pool, leave some trace of themselves thereon, an 
image, a shadow, a blur, or at the very least some evanescent tinge of 
green or grey. Well-nigh unfathomable are some of these impres- 
sions when made, so little do they respond to men’s notions of the 
substance; the proportions unbalanced, the values wrong, the outline 
unrecognisable. The unrelieved blackness of dire calamity when cast 
on the screen, presently shows little tender iridescent gleams; while 
many an imposing;monument of human conceit, as though transferred 
by some wicked sprite, appears on the Screen so travestied, that it is 
greeted by shouts of derision. Truly it avails little to pass before the 
Screen of Time in splendid array, to outward seeming glorious and 
faultless, 

Think not, gentle friends, I have a mind to picture for you the 
shapes on the Screen. Go see for yourselves. 

Is the mission of the brilliant art-critic, then, merely to present 
his word-picture as a substitute for the painter’s canvas, in order to 
save suffering humanity the ordeal of a visit to the picture-galleries ? 
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And what of the hospitable doors of Burlington Hause, even now at 
their widest, and the rustling throng paying and receiving homage in 
the forefront of the line? Nay, but the subtlety of the critic lies 
heavy in the scale. 

I, moreover, am no member of the Brotherhood of Critics. I do 
but stand by and muse among the laughter and tears, snatching all 
the joy that comes in my way. 

Besides, the critic is really a person of very exalted dignity and 
unusual attainments. His is a life of self-sacrifice; he is like the 
botanist, who may not enjoy the scent and the loveliness of a flower, 
but is constrained to pull it to pieces in order to study its anatomy 
under the magnifying glass. 

He has a well-furnished armoury full of suitable darts: scorn, 
satire, ridicule, and bowls of deadly venom, sufficient to annihilate 
every unwholesome, sickly fungus that chokes the growth of Art and 
true worth. Although he chiefly finds his delight in knocking down 
with ruthless hand the patiently erected house of cards, in order 
to demonstrate the insecurity of its foundations, yet sometimes, turning 
from the contemplation of such ruin as he has brought about, he 
gathers up the scattered materials and puts them together with 
such consummate art that on the Screen the image of the first 
building soon fades away into the Pool of Oblivion, while the second 
remains. 

This has ever been held to be the more excellent way, but who 
can tell whether the newer spectacle but now inaugurated by a 
section of the Brotherhood be not better and infinitely more diverting ? 

Having hurled his dart at the offending object, the critic straight- 
way dons his most invulnerable armour and makes him ready to 
repel the attacks, not of his victims, nor of the people, but of his 
brother-critics turned Knights; and while the Brotherhood tear each 
other’s garments to pieces in a mock tournament, the people look on 
with splitting sides, deeming the tilting of criticism against criticism 
vastly more entertaining than the finest British play. 

Much of this coil has been caused, not by the building or pulling 
down of houses, but by the troubles of keeping ordertherein. Mortals 
ever did show a greater fondness for setting the houses of friends and 
neighbours to rights rather than their own; it is so easy then to 
make a bonfire of what stands in the way of peace and happiness 
and so restore order. 

A descent from Olympus of Aphrodite, Eros, Artemis, Pan an 
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others of the mighty Gods was also the occasion of a tourney among 
the Brotherhood, as has ever been the case from the beginning of 
time, or at least since Paris delivered his famous judgment: Aphro- 
dite is ever throwing among men her Apples of Discord, and even so 
now. 

In the “ Hippolytus” of the immortal, Euripides, which has 
remained with brilliancy undimmed on the Screen of Time for many 
hundred years, the most popular of goddesses is sorely discomfited by 
the chaste Artemis, but in ‘“* Aphrodite against Artemis,” she has her 
revenge at the expense of Phaedra’s fair name, and perhaps of her 
own. The Brotherhood, being over anxious to pre-determine the 
enduring qualities of this mortal’s web on the Screen, fell foul of one 
another, and great was the clash of swords and the splintering of 
lances. 

Intoxicated with this triumph, the goddess must needs court the 
admiration of the masses in the Halls, contesting the palm of beauty 
with a Gibson girl, and exhibiting herself as London’s idol ‘‘ La 
Milo.” 

But, let us pass out from this overheated, heavily scented 
atmosphere, and snatch a deep breath of the pure, invigorating air 
from the forests in which we find ‘ Pan and the Young Shepherd,” 
and “*his dumb-stricken love a glae.” Let us feel the wind that 
buffeted Neanias, let it stir our hearts, so that we too shout with the 
young shepherd, ‘‘ World! World! I am coming.” 

Every man has within him just such a mountain side as Neanias 
has stood on to*gaze at the world, and the sight of Nature’s green 
pageant in the London squares in May, all wrapt about in the grey 
mystery of evening, is more than enough to force the cry from us 
and to show us that the vigour and the joy and the willing labour the 
world needs are still within us, ay, and the Love. At such times 
we shall fortify our hearts with the remembrance of the legacy of the 
poet-thinker, whose task was recently done,—the World asked of 
him and he gave freely. He too was familar with Eros, Aphrodite 
and Artemis and with their dealings with mortals, and sets us 
pondering on the deep truths of Life. 

From this collection of suggestive epigrams, we might choose as 
a commentary on the episode of Aphrodite against Artemis, these 
words: “ The alchemists strive to make gold out of base metals and 
there are those who would make Love out of sensuality and self- 
interest.” , 
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A word of wisdom, from our poet comes not amiss to restrain 
those who would wish to see Love or Passion break down the barriers 
of Convention. ‘* Were Love exempt from the limitations of 
Necessity, he were greater than God and the world.” 

And again: “ The Love that transcends Convention is as Perseus 
delivering Andromeda; but the Love that merely defies it is as Don 
Quixote freeing the Galley-slaves.” 

DIN; D: 


CORKESPON DENCE 


UNDER THE FiG-TREE 


To the Editor of the THEOsoPHICAL REVIEW 


Sir, 

The very illuminating note on the Bo-tree, reproduced on 
p. 200 of the THEOSoPHICAL Review for May, brings confirmation of 
an idea I have often had with regard toa passage in the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, on which the ordinary commentators throw little 
if any light. Indeed, they appear to give it up as an insoluble 
enigma. It has always appeared to me that the words addressed to 
Nathanael (John, i. 48): ‘* When thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee ’’—referred to some special attempt on Nathanael’s part to 
obtain illumination by meditation or what the Easterns would call 
Yoga, at a time when he believed that he was quite unobserved. 

I am aware that there is an esoteric meaning to the word “ fig,” 
which is suggested by the shape of that fruit, and the manner in 
which the seeds are contained in it; but the explanation appears to 
me to be even simpler when we remember that the Bo-tree is a 
species of jicus. And we might therefore read, in the light of the 
extract quoted: “ When thou wast under the Bo-tree, I saw thee.” 

We might even assume, either that the fig-tree was chosen for 
meditation as being the nearest Palestinian representative of the 
Indian tree, or that the whole story is taken from an Eastern source, 
as is said to have been the case with other incidents ascribed to the 
Central Figure of the Gospels. I may add that I have frequently 
noticed that trees figure in stories of sudden and unwonted psychic 
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experiences, and I have myself felt, when passing special trees, or 
clumps of trees, that there was a presence among them which I could 
not define. 

STUDENT. 


REINCARNATION IN ‘JOB’? 


Dear Mr. MEap, 

It is a long time since I heard of you, and now I am 
going to trouble you about a point in your interesting article on 
‘‘ Reincarnation in Christian Tradition,” in last month’s number of 
the THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, #.¢., about a passage you cite from Job. 

This Book has always been an interesting study to me, so inter- 
esting that it caused me to make some twenty-five to thirty years ago 
a laborious translation with extensive notes, on the language princi- 
pally, which show that xxxi.-xxxvil. are a much later interpolation 
—as indeed is clear enough from their whole tenour. You no doubt 
know that Aben Esra expressly declares that Job is not an original 
Hebrew work, but a translation. He does not say what was the original 
language, but it was clearly Semitic and probably Mesopotamian. 
Two Assyrian words at least occur. 

Now as to the particular passage in Job (xxxviii. 21). The 
English’ is so bad as to be quite misleading, to say nothing of the 
blunders in scholarship. 

1. There is no “it,” and if any word should be supplied (which 
is not necessary), it should be “this,” ¢.¢., “* what follows.” 

2. Kidoes not mean “because,” but ‘that ’ followed by the 
verb future. 

3. The verb ¢’waléd is future Niphal, 7.¢., fut. perfect passive, 
and can only mean ‘‘that—thou wouldest then be born” ; for: 

4. Aaz (“then”) is connected with the following verb by the 
transitive accent (as I call it). 

5. Inthe second clause, only # (‘‘ and,” ‘‘or”) occurs, whereas 
E.V. is as if ki were repeated, which gives the translator an 
opportunity of repeating his blunder. 

The Vulgate is very correct, except that it wrongly connects aaz 
with the preceding verb, showing that they used an unpointed text. 

(Gesenius indeed says that the vowels and points are as late as 
the VIIth century, and were unknown to the Taimud and Jerome.) 


1 « Knowest thou it, because thou wast then born? or because the number of 
thy days is great ? "’ 
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The sentence is interrogative, for although the initial ha- does not 
occur, it is implied by the preceding vv. 16-18 where it does begin the 
sentence. 

The LXX. is (as often) absurd, reading oda, but there is a 
variant ofdas. 

The Vulgate is: 

“Didst thou know then that thou wast to be born, and hadst 
thou foreknown the number of thy days?” 

Whereas it should be: 

** Didst thou know that thou wast then to be born and the length 
of thy days (life) ?”’—7.e., as a negative answer is implied: 

‘* Thou didst neither know the exact time when thou wast to be 
born, nor the length of thy life!” 

A Roman Catholic theologian who was also a scholar might 
Possibly defend the Vulgate by setting up two traditional lines of 
interpretation—which was certainly often the case—for without the 
accent, aaz might perhaps go with the preceding verb, though as ki 
intervenes it would be rather forced. 

As to Ps. xc. 3! both Buxtorf and Gesenius take da’kaa (from 
Piel di’kaa=“* crush to atoms”’) tomean “dust”; and “destruction” 
or “abasement ” are clearly later meanings. 

The Vulgate curiously enough evidently repeated aal (‘‘ do not”) 
from the last word, a¢ (God) of the preceding verse. 

I render v. 3: 

‘‘Thou wilt turn (or turnest) man back to dust and say return, 


” 


etc. 
I cannot recall any Hebrew text that implies a future life, or 


{a fortiovt) reincarnation. 

The passage you cite, Ecclus. iv. 12, seems the only and very 
strange exception, if it be one. 

By the bye, the number of quadriliteral and quinquiliteral words 
in Job is remarkable, and as these are quite contrary to the genius of 
Hebrew in all its stages, it may reasonably be presumed that Job 
was a translation from a more highly developed Semitic type, 


perhaps approximating to the inflexion system of the Sanskrit class. 
Heatly B. 


[G. KR. S. M.—Our best thanks are due to our old friend for his 
illuminating note; his ripe scholarship, vast philological equipment, 
and freedom from prejudice transform his view into a weighty 


1 « Thou turnest man to destruction; and sayest, Return, ye children of men.” 
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judgment for those who know him. Kautsch, however, translates : 
‘“‘Thou knowest it, for then wast thou born, and the number of thy 
days is great.’’] 


PERSONALITY AND PERSONAL IDENTITY 


To the Editor of the TuHrosopHicaL REVIEW 


Sir, 

Will Mr. Bertram Keightley oblige me by answering two 
questions which arise out of his extremely interesting analysis of Dr. 
Morton Prince’s fascinating book, The Dissociation of a Personality, in 
the article entitled ““ Who was She?” in the THEosopHICAL REVIEW 
for May? Inasking them I do not desire to grind any argumenta- 
tive axe, but only to understand fully the bearing of the views put 
forward. 

The first question relates to what is needed in order to constitute 
a ‘‘ personality.” On page 247 Mr. Keightley shows that memory 
alone is not sufficient as a test; but would he allow memory and 
self-consciousness by themselves to constitute such a test of “ person- 
ality’? Supposing that in the case of two “ personalities” like B I 
and B IV the characters resembled each other so as to be scarcely 
if at all distinguishable, and yet each had its own memory fitting into. 
the blanks of the other, and each asserted that it was ‘‘ myself,” as 
was the case with these two, would Mr. Keightley admit that these 
two were as much distinct as though they had opposite characters ? 
Mr. Keightley’s contention that ‘‘even in the case of a total loss of 
memory, providing the character remained on the whole unaltered, 
we should speak of a partial or complete loss of memory, but not ofa 
change of personality,” appears to me to be valid only in cases in 
which there was not a second partial memory-chain composed of those 
portions which had dropped out of the first one. 

My second question relates to his closing speculation as to the 
Universal One Self; does this involve the notion that, just as the 
‘‘ Real Miss Beauchamp,” when reconstituted, had a memory-content 
which included those of the two fractional personalities, so the Uni- 
versal Self may be taken to have, if not all the detailed memories of 
events on the material plane, at least the complete experience- 
memory of all the individual or ‘‘ monad”’ selves? In that case, as 
the character of the ‘‘ Real Miss Beauchamp ” was the resultant of the 
two opposing sets of characteristics of the partial selves, the One Self 
might be supposed to have the resultant character of all the individual 
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or ‘‘monad” selves? But perhaps this is pushing the analogy too 
far. 


fabs; 


The two questions raised in the above letter are of exceptional 
interest, and deserve a more detailed treatment than it is possible for 
me to give them at present. This is more particularly true of the 
first question, which really raises the issue as to what is the minimum 
memory-content which can be considered sufficient to constitute a 
‘distinct personality,’’ when the other two factors—pure self-con- 
sciousness and character—are assumed to remain the same. And 
indirectly also, it further raises the complementary question as to how 
far the character-factor must vary—the factors of self-consciousness 
and memory remaining unchanged—in order to constitute a distinct 
personality ; if indeed we admit that amy variation of character, un- 
accompanied by change of memory, can by itself constitute a change 
of personality. But here I can only say a few words upon the ques- 
tion actually put ; and my answer at present comes shortly to this: 
that in the present state of our knowledge it does not seem to me 
feasible to define and specify any such minimum. Thus takethe case as 
supposed above, but let us suppose that the B IV memory—the 
characters of B I and B IV being assumed indistinguishable—con- 
tains only the events of one single five minutes. Are we entitled to say, 
‘on the very next occasion, when B IV comes to the front having as 
memory-content this bare five minutes and nothing else—are we en- 
titled to say that, at the moment of its second appearance, B IV is 
really already a distinct personality ? If so, then logically we should 
have to concede full personality to a single isolated memory of one single 
event, under like conditions. 

In other words, every single memory will initself be a potential 
‘‘ personality,” needing only to be split off from the general memory- 
continuum and to occupy alone the,waking consciousness of the moment, 
in order to constitute a full-blown and self-conscious personality. 

From this point of view then, it would seem to follow logically 
that our actual personalities are—on the memory-side—an indefinite 
series of potential personalities synthesised in the memory content of 
the moment, and changing, fluctuating, dissolving, and forming at 
every moment. This indeed comes very close to the view of one of 
the Buddhist psychological schools on the subject of the non-existent 
Ego. 

This does not bear directly upon the second part of the question, 
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but is intended rather to apply to the first—whether memory and self- 
consciousness by themselves suffice to constitute a test of personality ; 
and I adduce these considerations to show some of the difficulties 
involved in that view, though it is the view, I think, largely held 
by many writers on the subject. 

As to the second part of the question, where there is a second 
partial memory-chain composed of portions dropped from the primary 
‘chain, my own view is that there is not really a change of “ person- 
ality "—wnless we agree to make memory 7 itself alone a sufficient 
criterion of personality, which I am not disposed to do. 

Most writers call such changes “alternations of personality,” 
and, as a matter of fact, they are almost always attended by changes 
of character, etc., also. But when one tries really to work the problem 
out, one finds oneself landed in serious difficulties of many kinds. And 
hitherto I have quite failed to find or devise any definite and precise 
criterion by which to determine accurately whether, and in what 
cases, we are really entitled to speak of a change of personality, when 
an accurate meaning is attached to the phrase. 

To illustrate one aspect of the question, consider the Hanna Case. 
Here, as the result of an accident, a well-educated, cultured young 
man of twenty-four awakens in the condition of a new-born infant. 
He builds up a personalty quite normally—there seems not to have 
been much change in his character, tastes, etc.; at least none is promi- 
nently mentioned. Later on the latent memories of the past are 
revived and brought into his consciousness simultaneously with those 
of the new life. He describes the struggle within himself as one between 
distinct and separate personalities, each of whom he felt and knew to be 
himself. Finally complete fusion results. Now this case seems to 
point to memory as playing a very dominant part in the formation of a 
personality and thus to tell against much of what I have said above. 
And I am bound to admit that memory does play a most important 
vole in the matter. But, on the other hand, I still cannot think that 
memory alone plus self-consciousness is enough to constitute a real 
personality. 

I fear I shall have given my questioner little satisfaction ; but, as 
I said at the outset, I have not found a satisfactory solution, and am 
tentatively groping and feeling after one, in every promising direction 
which seems to open. 

The larger suggestion put forward in the concluding paragraph 
of my questioner’s letter was in my mind when writing the end of 
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my paper on the Beauchamp Case. We are now getting ‘‘ meta- 
physical,” and I must draw the reins, only adding that, as far as I 
can see, some scheme of monads appears to me one of the most hope- 
ful elements in a metaphysic that shall prove competent really to deal 
with the problems that occupy us. 

aie 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


THROUGH the courtesy of a colleague the following case of 
“clairvoyance” (bless the word!—if only we could invent some- 
thing to replace it with greater accuracy of 
oS meaning!) has been sent us for publication ; 
“Clairvoyance” not because of its intrinsic importance, for it 
is of the most trivial nature, but because it 
happens to be well attested, and occurred under professional 
observation. 


On January 12th, 1906, I received an urgent message to go at once to 
see a patient, Miss E. B., twenty years of age, residing at M——. 

I found her in a comatose state, quite unconscious, insensible and help- 
less, and breathing heavily. I was informed that she had had a “ fit”? while 
working in the mill, that she had fallen and never regained consciousness. 
She did not rally while I was with her, but on calling next day I found her 
conscious, and able to talk, but she was almost completely paralysed 
in both legs, though they remained sensitive to touch and pressure. She 
slightly regained control over them for the next few days, but could not 
stand without support and could only just drag her feet along. 

On the 2nd ult. I received another urgent message to visit her, as they 
were afraid that she was going to have another “fit.” It was about 5.30 
p.m., and I went immediately. I found that she had had another seizure 
but not of so severe a type as the first. It had not taken away her con- 
sciousness, nor affected the use of her hands; but it had deprived her of the 
ability to speak. Both of these facts I noticed particularly, because while 
in the room she motioned to her mother, pointing to her mouth as if she 
wanted something; so I said to the mother that perhaps she wanted to: 
drink. The mother gave her something, but this was evidently not what she. 
had been wanting, as we could readily see from her looks. Next day she 
told me that she had been wanting ber mother to get me to give her 
something to enable her to speak, 
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It isin the interval between 5.45 and 7 p.m. that the “ clairvoyance ” 
occurred. This she related to me next day somewhat as follows: 

‘“‘ Whilst I was lying?and not able to speak, I seemed to see a hand and 
arm, holding a pint pot, and I saw it lifted twice and tilted up. I knew it 
belonged to my father, but I could not see him. I knew that he was drinking 
and something told me that he had lost his work. I got them to give me 
some paper, and I wrote on it—‘ Father has not gone to his work. He has 
got no work to goto. But never mind, Mother.’” 

This paper was given to her mother, but as the latter is unable to read, 
she took the paper downstairs to the other children. It was read by two of 
the sisters, who both stated that they had read it, and thus became witnesses 
to the fact. 

The father, who was a night-watchman in a mill, had left the house 
about 2 p.m., and should have gone on duty at 5 p.m. When he left home 
he himself did not know that he was to be discharged. The “ clairvoyance” 
occurred, therefore, at a time when he should have been at work. He did 
not return home till about 8.30. p.m. and then informed them he had been 
discharged. 

I consider the case noteworthy because of the strong and substantial 
proofs in the successive steps in the chain of evidence. Shortly put they 
are: 

(1) Direct personal observation as to the speechlessness of the girl, but 

ability to use the arms, as noticed about 5.40 p.m. 

(2) A communication written on paper, and delivered to her mother, 

who could not read it. 

(3) The receiving and reading of this communication by the two sisters. 

(4) The corroboration of the message by the father when he returned 

home. 

(5) The direct narration of the events to myself by the girl, and 

subsequent verification of the details. 

I cannot offer any explanation in reference to the event; and I simply 
relate it as an incident which, owing to a fortunate chain of circumstances, 
is better attested than most of such observations can be. 

(Signed) Jos. J. H. Hort, M.B., Ch.B. (Vict.); D: Peis 


P.S.—Since writing above, I have called to see the girl again, and in her 
presence and that of her mother I read over the part as to what the girl 
told me, and they both agreed as to its accuracy.—J. J. H. H. 

February 17th, 1906. 

« * » 
A SHORT time ago, when lecturing at Bath, I happened to speak 
of the new-found Manichzan MSS. in Chinese Eastern Turkestan; 
one of my audience, a Swedenborgian, accord- 


AS Kare M Sata : es 
ingly sent me a copy of Morning Light, a New 
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Church weekly journal, for April 7th, containing the following 
letter : 


My Dear S1r,—The absorbingly interesting statement Swedenborg has 
made about Tibet and ‘‘ The Ancient Word ” must be my excuse for asking 


you to allow me to refer to an account given in Popular Science Siftings for 
January 27th, 1906. 

It states a Mr. B. B. Allen, of Nashville, U.S.A., has had given to him 
a ‘*magnificent statue of Buddha,” and, it goeson to say, this gentleman 
“found a secret aperture in which were hidden three rare and ancient MSS. 
One of them isin hieroglyphics, absolutely untranslatable.” 

The earnest receivers of the teachings of Swedenborg must always 


regard any information about the religious literature of Tibet as matter of 
more than usual importance. 


May I ask, therefore, do any of your readers, either in England or 
America, know anything about the circumstance? Ifso,I hope they will 
give us all information possible. 


Yours truly, 
GEORGE MEEK. 


My courteous correspondent, I gather, thinks that this may 
have some connection with the Estraggelo-script MSS. of which 
we wrote in our last issue. We must, however, first of all have 
this loose statement authenticated, and I therefore print this 
letter in hope that some colleague in the U.S.A. may be able to 
verify what on the face of it does not seem to be a very credible 
statement. 


* 
* * 


Our colleague, S. R., sends us the following ‘‘ Science 
Jottings.” 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd has been giving two lec- 
The Group and tures at the Royal Institution, on “Th 
the Individual 7: ’ ss 
Significance of the Future in the Theory of 
Evolution.” In the first lecture, he spoke of the value of indi- 
viduals comprising a society or group, as against the value of the 
group itself. He showed how nature subordinates the individual 
to the group, and how the adaptability to serve any particular 
group is the reason for individuals being drawn to that group. 
The theory of natural selection showed evolution as depen- 
dent on the struggle between individuals, but it is becoming now 
rather to indicate the struggle of organic groups. 
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In studying the germ plasm of a single cell, we learn itis a 
complex world in itself; its future development may be said to 
rest with its whole past history, but it is, nevertheless, sub- 
ordinated to the requirements of its group. Nature is ever 


striving for efficiency. 
* 


THE last Nobel prize for Chemistry was awarded to Dr. Emil 

Fischer. He it is who produced artificial uric acid and grape 

sugar. He has fabricated forty different kinds 

Artificial Albumen of sugar, though nature knows only about ten. 

Dr. Fischer recently gave a lecture at 

Berlin on “ Artificial Albumen.” Though it cannot be said that 

this substance has been artificially produced, yet Fischer has built 

up a compound by the synthesis of seven peptines that proves to 
be very similar to natural albumen. 

It may be mentioned that Professor Virchow declared the 
artificial production of albumen to be impossible, due, said that 
eminent pathologist, to the large number of compounds which go 
to the building up of the substance. It must, indeed, have 
seemed impossible to Virchow, even as many of to-day’s proposi- 
tions seem impossible. But we are learning to forget the word 
‘‘impossible,” and he is rash who, to-day, would call anything 
such. We are reminded of the great German physiologist, 
Johannes Miiller ; at the very time he was saying that nervous 
action could never be measured, the speed of a sensation that 
travels to the brain from hand or foot was actually being 
calculated. 

[English Mechanic and World of Science for January 26th 
contains a short account of Dr. Fischer’s lecture.! 


* 

* * 
In the Astrophysical Journal for October last, Prof. Moulton, 
of Chicago University, rejects the “ ring theory ” for the formation 

of a solar system. 
A New Planetary It will be known that, in Laplace’s theory, 

Hypothesis ets : é 

the original nebula, from which our system is 
said to be formed, is in a state of temporary equilibrium. From 
this parent mass there have broken forth rings, and these rings 


developed into planets. 
Prof. Moulton propounds what he calls the Planetesimal 
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hypothesis, and says that when our sun was near another sun, 
there was formed a spiral nebula. Planets, he says, were formed 
around the primitive nuclei by the secretion of a vast amount of 
scattered material. 

All such theories are interesting, and we are glad to see they 
are called hypotheses only. It would appear that almost any 
physical theory, so long as it is not illogical, can be proved to be 
true by the physicist. There is something more than physical 
sense required to read the heavens. Up toa certain level of 
knowledge, a theory will hold; then comes a clearer conception, 
and—we get another theory. Scientific ideas are largely the 
breaking down of structures, and then building up higher ones 
from the ruins. It is, perhaps, just this which spells ‘‘ creation.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THEOSOPHICAL ASTROLOGY 


Planetary Influences. Being a Series of 1escriptive Essays contri- 
buted at various times to Modern Astrology. By Bessie Leo. 
(Astrological Manuals, No. VI. London: Modern Astrology 
Office. Is. net.) 


Mrs. Leo represents that growing school of Astrologers in the West 
who regard a horoscope, not so much as an indicator of “ fortunes,” 
but rather as a scheme of temperament and opportunity, laid down 
for each man at birth by the lords of his own ‘“ karma,” and giving 
him his individual keynote in “‘the music of the spheres.’”’ From the 
standpoint of reincarnation, the natal figure yields as it were the 
time-table of one day’s lessons in the great School which we attend 
regularly in successive births; and the horoscopes which are the 
most “afflicted’”—in the mere fortwne-teller’s view—are those in 
which the native is able, through acute conflict and unceasing 
struggle, to make the greatest headway in a single life. Mrs. Leo 
illustrates in a homely and sympathetic manner how “ man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity,”—especially when man begins to understand 


the forces that play upon him from the celestial worlds. One looks 
6 
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with interest for her pronouncements on Neptune—that most elusive 
of deities in the astrological Pantheon. Many recent scholars lean 
to the opinion that this planet operates even more powerfully through 
Aquarius than through Pisces, and Mrs. Leo seems to yield this point 
implicitly by her description of Neptunian people as ‘‘ having the mental 
temperament predominating,” though for the rest of the chapter she 
associates Neptune with the emotions and with the astral plane. We 
note that she attributes to ‘‘ the Psalmist’’ the words, ‘*‘ He who can 
conquer himself is greater than he who takes a kingdom.” If this 
is meant for the text, ‘“ He that ruleth his spirit [is better] than he 
that taketh a city,” it is in Pyoverbs and not in Psalms. But nobody 


notices such errors in these days. 
E. W. 


THE GOLDEN VERSES 


I Versi d’Oro. A Fragment of Pythagorean Morality. Preceded by 
a Translation of the Poem into Italian, by Luigi Garello. 
(Genoa; 1906.) 


Tuis is a treatise, or rather a commentary on the Golden Verses 
attributed traditionally to Pythagoras himself; and at all events 
generally believed, by whomsoever written, to contain the essence of 
the moral teaching of the ‘great philosopher. Dr. Garello considers 
that the poem, consisting of seventy-one lines, sets forth but a frag- 
ment of that teaching. The Professor’s commentary on the same 
extends to 120 pages, divided into seven chapters, and is preceded by 
a bibliography of 147 works by writers of various nationalities, 
chiefly Italian and German, relating to Pythagorean and other 
ancient philosophies. That in this list only three English names 
are to be found, those of Henry Sidgwick, G. H. Lewes, and W. A. 
Butler, shows how far we English lag behind continental scholars in 
the study of Pythagorica. 

Leaving aside the battle of the critics as to the authorship, Dr. 
Garello tells us that ‘the soul which is revealed in the Golden 
Verses is that of a thinkey, accustomed to meditation and introspec- 
tion; accustomed to the gymnastic of thought; an investigator par 
excellence, eager to spread his wings and sail away beyond the limita- 
tions of space and time; in short, the soul of a philosopher who loves 
and longs to be free to face the great problems of life and of the 
universe.”’ 

‘“‘ The soul of our author is decidedly that of a spiritualist philo- 
sopher and of a poet, these forming together but one ‘number’ and 
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one ‘ harmony,’ and building up one Supreme Ideal of Truth, Beauty, 
Goodness, Justice and Holiness.” 

From numerous sources Dr. Garello then sets forth the chief points 
of the Pythagorean Pantheism, and the indestructibility of the Universe, 
which is God. “All is in the All, and the Allis in all.” Man at 
that time, according to Dupuis, had not yet the vanity to think him- 
self more perfect than the world, as there could be but one Eternal 
Essence, of which all existing things were partakers, and one sole 
Intelligence, as there was but one Sun whose light was spread over 
seas, mountains and a thousand different objects. The same teach- 
ing was re-asserted centuries later by Giordano Bruno, as well as, 
long before Bruno’s time, by Cicero in his De Natuva Deorum, by 
Timeeus of Locris and by Vergil. Garello traces it even in modern 
scientific writings such as A. Clerici’s Anima delle Piante. 

The whole essay is full of interesting information and suggestion, 
and will well repay study by those who can read Italian—and 
Greek. 

Boy 
APOLLONIUS, CELSUS, AND JOHN ScoTus 
Apollonius of Tyana and Other Essays. By Thomas Whittaker. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; 1906. Price 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tue essays which Mr. Whittaker has gathered together in this 
instructive volume are entitled : Apollonius of Tyana; Celsus and 
Origen ; John Scotus Erigena ; Animism, Religion and Philosophy ; a 
Compendious Classification of the Sciences [Comte] ; Teleology and 
the Individual. 

We have already noticed Mr. Whittaker’s work on two previous 
occasions when reviewing his Neoplatonists and Origins of Christianity. 
In New Testament criticism Mr. Whittaker belongs to the extreme 
left wing; for not only is he an enthusiastic adherent of the Van 
Manen School, which utterly rejects the authenticity of every Pauline 
Letter, but he also belongs to that small body of scholars who decide 
that the Jesus of the Gospels never existed. 

Mr. Whittaker’s work, however, is not to be rejected because of 
his conclusions; for he is always instructive even when we differ 
from him toto celo. Thus, his study of Van Manen’s Paulus is by far 
the best in the English language, and no one can reproach Mr. 
Whittaker with coming to a conclusion without a prior thoroughgoing 
investigation of the objective evidence. 
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So is it with the present collection of essays, of which the first 
three are of especial interest to us. If the attitude of mind of 
rationalism absolute is the sanest criterion of human affairs and the 
measure of the cosmos, then Mr. Whittaker may be taken asa master 
mind who has solved innumerable riddles for us. If, on the contrary, 
the true psychology of man is not subject to the formal intellect, but 
embraces depths that can easily engulph the whole scholarship and 
science of the world without the slightest inconvenience; if the 
religious consciousness can smile at the over-busy confidence of the 
self-limitations of the formal mind of normal humanity—then we must 
regard the judgments of Mr. Whittaker as exceedingly able within 
their own limits, but as in no way touching the real problems, when 
those problems relate to the mysteries of the religious consciousness. 

Apollonius, John Scotus, and the polemic of Origen against 
Celsus, are ably discussed from the standpoint of a keen historical 
critic, a shrewd debater and a clever lawyer with a brief against 
religion. And yet, in spite of this invincible prejudice, the main 
points of the philosophy of John Scotus as distinguished from tradi- 
tional theology, and of the position of Celsus as a philosopher against 
Origen as a cleric, are brought out with admirable clarity, and in a 
highly instructive manner. Wecan enjoy Mr. Whittaker and profit 
by him by putting ourselves at his point of view ; but there are other 
points of view, and we are free to look along their lines of sight as 
well, undismayed by the disapproval of self-complacent rationalism. 

G. Risse 


Lapp’s PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


The Philosophy of Religion. By G. T. Ladd, LL.D. (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co.; 1906.) 2 vols. 


THESE volumes contain many points of interest for the philosophical 
student, who has time and patience at his command. Professor 
Ladd explains in his preface that the method of the philosophy 
of religion must be speculative upon a basis of experience, and he 

therefore begins by setting forth the facts upon which his theories 
are to be based. 

The first volume, divided into three parts, relates chiefly to what 
the author calls the ‘“‘phenomenology” of religion in its various 
aspects, historical, psychological, and experimental. It collects the 
materials to which a critical and constructive reflection is to be 
applied. In the first part—Religion, a Historical Development—it 
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is pointed out that the origin of religion cannot be found by historical 
investigation, since when man first appears on the stage of history, 
he is already religious, religion being above all others the characteris- 
tic which distinguishes him from the lower animals. (Animals for 
instance do not practice magic.) In all religions, even in the lowest 
forms, there was some impression of the unity in origin and character 
of all living things. ‘* Even some of the barbarous hordes of Kam- 
schatka hold that beyond and in all things visible is an invisible but 
ultimate Power.” That which has been taken by many for mere 
idolatry was often a recognition that spirit needed some form of 
manifestation, and was not limited to any particular expression. In 
the second part—Mana Religious Being—the psychological aspect 
of the subject is considered. ‘‘It is man in his entirety who is the 
maker of religion.” The non-rational is not the same as that which 
is contrary to reason. There is very much in the higher forms of 
religious experience which defies or baffles the effort to interpret it in 
terms of self-conscious and cognitive experience. All religious 
experience implies an irresistible conviction of a commerce with 
Reality, and religious belief, for its form and development, and indeed 
for its very existence, can never be rendered independent of meta- 
physics. There are some interesting remarks on the functions of the 
creative imagination in science, art and religion. (Vol. 1., p. 317, ff.) 
“It is altogether likely that the highest flights of the religious 
imagination have a far more assured future before them than those of 
the scientific imagination at the present time.’”’ The third part— 
Religion, a Life—treats of such subjects as Faith and Dogma; 
Sacrifice and Prayer as Forms of Religious Observance ; the Way of 
Salvation as taught in Egypt, Greece and India, and in Christianity ; 
Religious Communities of various times. The author thinks that the 
evolution of the idea of divinity culminates in that conception of God 
which is set forth in Christian theism. 

Professor Ladd begins his second volume by stating that his 
method must not change from the comparative historical and psycho- 
logical, to the critical, synthetic and speculative. He proposes to 
organise the material already collected. The first part of this 
synthesis—the fourth of the whole work—is entitled, God the Object 
of Religious Faith, and we turn to the chapter on the Problem of 
Evil as likely to give a clue to the trend of the author’s synthesis. 
We are disappointed that he begins the chapter by speaking of ‘‘an 
absolute and infinite Personal Life,” but having put aside for the 
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moment the attitude of mind which pronounces this expression mean- 
ingless, we pass on, and are presently rewarded by something more 
digestible in the way of ideas. ‘It (the problem of evil) can be 
solved if solved at all, only by the realisation of an ultimate purpose, 
a purpose which determines the evolution of the race, regarded as a 
divinely ordered, and divinely conducted process.’ And again: “It 
is largely because reason, and more especially moral reason, will not 
contentedly tolerate the idea of chaos, but insists on the supremacy of 
its ideals, that the conclusion of a‘universal Cosmic Order wins the 
human mind.” In the fifth part—God and the World—the chapter 
on Theism and Evolution is interesting, and on p. 339 there are some 
remarks on the creation of the ‘‘overman.” The sixth part relates to 
the Destiny of Man. Regarding Christianity as the religion in which 
all others have culminated, and speaking of Jesus Christ as standing 
in ‘“‘a unique relation of sonship to God” the author discusses the 
conditions necessary in order that it shall become the universal re- 
ligion. The chapters on the Immortality of the Soul are unsatis- 
factory, being little more than an account, sometimes very inadequate, 
of beliefs on this subject held by various races, and it is difficult to 
understand why they should have been placed in the part of the work 
which is supposed to be synthetic. The Future of the Race of 
course confines its attention to the race as known on this earth, and 
various theories are put forward with much impartiality. There is a 
final chapter which sums up the results obtained, from the point of 
view, apparently, of one who is in the first place a believer in Chris- 
tianity, and in the second place a philosopher. The most valuable 
part of this chapter is that relating to the functions of the ideal 
(p. 568). The expressions Personal, Absolute, Absolute Ethical 
Spirit, Perfect Ethical Spirit, used so often throughout the book, jar 
upon one’s sensibilities, or is it one’s prejudices? The word ethical is 
altogether too predominant. One would like to suggest that the 
morality of the Deity should be taken for granted, so that one could 
go on to something else. 
S.C 
THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD 


Small Lessons on Great Truths. A Book for Children. By A. 
Katharine Parkes. (London: Methuen & Co., 1906.) 

In wise hands this little book may be of great use in teaching the 

young. It presents some of the great truths of nature and religion 

from a Christian standpoint, on broad lines, in a manner that any 
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intelligent child can understand. Some of the chapters, though short, 
are very fully packed, and require a good deal of amplification from a 
teacher. It is not a book for the child’s own reading. Everyone 
who has any experience of teaching or training the young knows how 
difficult it is to bring oneself to the level of the child mind, and to 
write a really good child’s book. This one, however, is a very good 
attempt, in view of the subjects with which it deals. The chapters 
on ‘‘God’s Laws,” treating in simple language of cause and effect, 
illustrated by familiar instances, and one on ‘‘ The Religions of the 
World,” taking a liberal and comprehensive view, are specially to be 
commended. False 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE BRUTE 


The Universal Kinship. By J. Howard Moore. (London: The 
Humanitarian League, 53, Chancery Lane; 1906.) 


THE author of this book is an Instructor in Zoology in “The Crane 
Manual Training High School” in Chicago; not unnaturally, there- 
fore, the story of organic evolution, or of the development of human 
and animal life, is given with lucidity and directness,—the natural 
result of the writer’s experience in exposition to laboratory students. 

It is obvious from the appended bibliography that there is no 
bias here in favour of our ideas. Mr. Moore means materialism pure 
and simple. He does not see that on the logical prinoiple ex nthilo nihil 
jit, Evolution implies a previous Involution in some manner of all that 
becomes evolved. He does not see that it is in reality the Involution 
rather than the Evolution which is the more important matter, and 
which the heart of mankind craves to have explained. Neither does 
he see that the law of Continuity implied in the doctrine of Evolution 
quite forbids the arbitrary termination of a human being’s career—the 
writing ‘‘ Finis” at the phenomenon which we call death. 

There is this to be said, however, that a clearly-written book like 
this on the evolutionary processes of visible nature, naturally suggests 
to the thoughtful reader that cosmical processes necessarily take place 
on the imvisible side of things both before the emergence of creatures 
into visible being, and after their disappearance from it,—in other 
words, it sends them indirectly to the principles of Theosophy. 

With regard to the book asa whole, and especially its latter part 
the object seems to be to bring out in strong relief and show in detail 
our organic kinship with the lower animals, and to compare humanity 
with these in such a manner that they and not we shall have the 
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advantage in the comparison. ‘‘ Man,” we are told, ‘‘has not a 
particle of so-called divinity about him.” In the higher qualities the 
brutes are his superiors. ‘Man is the most unchaste, the most 
drunken, the most selfish and conceited, the most miserly, the most 
hypocritical, and the most bloodthirsty of terrestrial creatures.” In 
short, the theme of the bulk of the book isthat the brutes are more 
‘virtuous,’ and more admirable in every way than men. And the 
evidence for these astounding assertions is found by setting up on the 
one hand the lowest and vilest forms of savage human life, and on the 
other hand incidents of the most exceptional kind extracted from the 
diaries of naturalists. Man is not only a beast, but he is worse thana 
beast, distinctly inferior in moral make-up to the horse, the dog and 
cat, the spider and the ant, etc. 

This part is not meant perhaps to be taken very seriously; at 
least let us hope not. The moral of the whole, in which the author 
is quite right, is, that in view of our organic relation to the lower 
creatures it behoves us to deal kindly and sympathetically with our 
‘brethren of fur and feathers.” That is the gist of it—kindness to 
animals because they are our blood relations. The book contains a 
fine collection of beautiful animal incidents which true animal-lovers 
are sure to enjoy, but if the author had only known a little more, and 
carried the doctrine of Evolution a little further, how much better an 
argument he might have made for the moral of his book. 

Go Coa 


More ScanpAL AaBpout Moses 


The Secret of the Sphinx. By James Smith and John Wren Sutton 
(London; Philip Wellby; 1906. Price 6s.) 


THE unfortunate Moses! In life the target of the turbulent 
Israelites, in death the prey of the rationalists, the last outrage to his 
name arrives in this scarlet Secret of the Sphinx. ‘This exciting history 
informs us that Moses and Aaron were the illegitimate sons of two 
sister princesses of Egypt, the one ‘naturally pure-minded and 
devotional,” the other “contaminated by every vice” and (fatal 
dower!) ‘‘ constitutionally inclined to amplitude of person.” Moses 
kills the father of Zarah, his beloved—* there was a gleam of steel in 
the air and in another instant the head of the official was rolling in the 
dust.” Zarah kills Aaron’s father, ‘‘ the Potiphar,” who has annoyed 
her by his addresses. The mothers of Moses and Aaron kill them- 
selves; and Moses, incited thereto by the Sphinx (who communicates 
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with him by writing on the ceiling alternately in Hebrew and 
Egyptian), is glad to escape from these horrors by heading the flight 
of the Israelites from Egypt. They cross the Red Sea on a raft made 
of the chariots of the routed Egyptian army. The Pharaoh is slain, 
and the slave of Zarah ‘“ by favour of the gods”’ placed on the throne 
of Egypt. 

Zarah, assuming man’s attire, joins Moses in his wanderings, 
becomes his most intimate friend, manifests powers of magnetic 
healing, extremely useful to the Israelites in their frequent epidemics, 
develops into a full-biown materialising medium, and—strangest feat 
of all—remains completely unrecognised by Moses until after his death. 
Moses, meanwhile, is overshadowed by no less a person than the 
Archangel Gabriel himself, is guided by his mother, who controls 
Zarah, and becomes an adept—at scrying in the crystal of his magic 
ring. 

The abandoned Aaron, who “secretly encourages the Israelites 
in their licentious excesses,” allows himself to be obsessed by ‘ the 
powers of the air.” We are told, indeed, that he is ‘“‘a black 
magician,” but this timid and impotent villain can hardly be dignified 
by such atitle. He steals the magic ring of Moses, but cannot wear 
it, for it burns his fingers. Chagrined at this (no wonder) Aaron 
invokes ‘‘ the powers of the air”’ to assist him in destroying Moses. In 
a grand incantation scene he signs a document (we regret to observe, 
not in his blood) delivering himself to the demons in return for their 
help. 

We joy to find an old opinion of ours confirmed by this 
veracious history. Long had we harboured a dark suspicion that 
persons obstinately using the split infinitive were under demoniac 
influence. This document of the fiends fully justifies us. 

The fatal instrument (sflitteys, beware!) is read to Aaron by a 
crab, spat upon bya toad and ‘signed, Ambition, Jealousy, Lust, 
Intemperance and Murder.” 

However, the spirit-mother, the Sphinx, and the Archangel 
Gabriel, prove equal to the occasion. In the midst of a battle 
between the Amalekites and the men of Israel, a captain who had 
been suborned by Aaron to betray Moses, under the influence of 
these exalted personages abruptly changes his mind. Moses is 
saved; the Amalekites lost; Aaron, like another traitor, hangs 
himself by his girdle from a tree. 

Henceforward, all is gas and glory. Moses and the faithful 
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Zarah retire to a cave, where, after ‘“‘ drinking the pellucid current of 
a spring of ice-cold water,” and ‘‘ gazing in silent admiration and 
reverent wonder upon the magnificence of the western sky” they 
suddenly expire. 

They are received into heaven by “ Emmanuel,” “ Evangeline” 
and “other beautiful forms of angelic beings,’’ and we leave the 
lovers ‘‘reclining on the soft and flowery turf,” ‘in the bland and 
balmy air,” near ‘a fountain which sent up a column of lucent 
water, glittering and sparkling like a shower of liquid diamonds, 
as it fell in beads and bubbled on the otherwise smooth expanse 
below”!!! 

Ye Gods! Has it taken two full-grown men to write this ? 

The style of this enticing story is (we hope) unique; combining 
as it does (this kind of thing is catching) the banalities of the séance- 
room, the sententiousness of the early Victorian novel and the dia- 
logue of the transpontine melodrama, relieved by flashes of modern 
slang. ‘* Down upon your knees, sirrah, and supplicate for pardon!” 
cries the villainess at a thrilling moment. We pass on this command 
tothe authors. There is not one phrase in the book which has not 
served tenth-rate writers twenty thousand times. 

A touching passage tells us that Moses upon one occasion had 
‘‘a painful sense of vacuity and debility at the pit of his stomach.” 
We greatly fear that the reader of The Secret of the Sphinx will close 
the book with a vevy painful sense, whether at the pit of his stomach 
or elsewhere, of the vacuity of its authors. 

Seriously, is there no honest work in the world, no “necessary 
question to be considered,” that men should ‘ waste night, day and 
time ’—thus? 

A. Ta 


A DreaM-UTOoPIA 


The Land of Nison. By Charles C. Regnas. (London: C. W. 
Daniel ; 1906. Price 6s.) 


In the Land of Nison (No sin) we have an attempt to describe an 
Utopia, combining socialistic and scientific ideals. There is a certain 
resemblance to H. G. Wells’ works, but we miss his force and sense 
of reality. The construction of the ideal state is confusing to the 
reader, as it is run on what appears to be several totally different 
lines. Electricity and magnetism are at first the guiding influences ; 
later, will-power is paramount. Great stress is laid on everything 
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being reversed, including the English language, though without any 
apparent advantage; people walk backwards and ceilings and floors 
seem to be hopelessly confused. The hero finally returns to life on 
earth, greatly improved in physique and will-power and with a large 
store of diamonds, to which his future success seems rather more to 
be owing than to these personal equipments. The romance closes in 


an idyll of middle class happiness. 
8 gh OF 


Go, Pretty Rose 


An English Rose. By L. Cranmer-Byng. (London: Elkin Mathews ; 
1906. Price 1s. and ts. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is a very pretty volume of verse, mostly in sonnet form. Mr. 
Cranmer-Byng has certainly taken care of the sounds, but whether he 
has paid much attention to the senseis another matter. His vocabu- 
lary, however, is very choice, and it would be quite possible to take 
his enthusiasm for words as anenthusiasm for ideas; but it would be 


a mistake. 
TEM SOR OY 


RoMANCE AND RELIGION 


The Workshop of Religion. By Arthur Lillie. (London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein; 1906. Price 6s.) 


TuE title of this book would scarcely prepare the reader for a novel, 
yet that is what Mr. Lillie’s Workshop of Religion is. As astory, the 
book is no better and not much worse than most of the religio- 
historical novels; and anybody who has read the works of Gen. 
Lew Wallace, Dean Farrar, Miss Corelli, and Augusta J. Evans 
Wilson, will know what to expect. Embedded in Mr. Lillie’s story, 
however, is a good deal of miscellaneous information concerning the 
Essene and early Christian communities. Unfortunately, students 
of Gnosticism will find the story superfluous, and novel-readers the 


Gnosticism. 
Ay RO, 


Two LittTLe THEODICIES 


Thoughts on Ultimate Problems. By F. W. Frankland. (London: 
Philip Wellby; 1906. Third edition. Price 1s. net.) 

Tus brochure contains in parallel columns two theodicies, which 

were formulated in a correspondence between the author and a friend. 
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The friend makes a statement in one column whichin the next 
column is discussed by Mr. Frankland. The final result is by 
no means uninteresting; and as the little book is now in its third 
edition, we may conclude that a good many people will find it useful. 
A Ri 


MaGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, April. ‘Old Diary Leaves ” this month recount the 
progress of the Society in the year 1897, including Mrs. Besant’s 
extended tour in America. Rama Prasad opens a series of papers 
upon the Yoga of Patanjali, treating it from the point of view of 
physical as well as mental training. His view is that “in the past 
the Hindus reached very high on the ladder of intellectual and 
spiritual progress, but national physique was neglected; and now we 
see the sorry spectacle of a nation with large capacities for intel- 
lectual and spiritual life, but with no nerve to take up either with any 
hope of success. What a sorry spectacle this—a nation of weaklings 
with high aspirations, but with no power to take up work earnestly 
and persistently. . . . . The vigour of the Western is due to his 
sound national physique and to his fresh intellect and new science. 
The weakness of the Hindu is due to neglect of the laws of the lower 
planes of life.” Next follows a sermon, by ‘ Seeker,” entitled ‘*‘ Thy 
Will be Done”; then, the continuation of Mr. Studd’s defence of 
H. P. B.; the conclusion of the very curious “Spirits and Spirit 
Worship in Malabar”; ‘* Physics and Metaphysics,” by F. Davidson ; 
“‘ Balabodhini” ; and (amongst other papers) ‘Dr. Heinrich Hen- 
soldt’s 'Nightmare,” signed by the well-known initials N. D. K., in 
which the judge pulverises Dr. Hensoldt’s recent attempt to regain 
his damaged credit by an attack upon H. P. B. 

Theosophy in India, March and April. The leading contents of 
these two numbers are ‘“‘ The Law of Sacrifice,’ a lecture by Mrs. 
Besant ; ‘‘ Thoughts on Theosophy,” by ‘‘ Dreamer”; ‘* The Value 
of Theosophy in the Hour of Death,” by ‘‘ Seeker”; and an interest- 
ing paper signed ‘‘S, A.,” entitled ‘‘ Psychism in Human Evolution,” 
a few words from which will be worth quoting, as giving the view 
held in Indian circles. The author’s point is that ‘it is the duty of 
all Theosophists to discriminate carefully between real spiritual 
advancement and its mAayAvic simulacra, and to direct their life 
energy solely to the treading of the path that leads to the develop- 
ment of that mystic consciousness which brings spiritual knowledge. 
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. . . The consideration that should govern the development of 
man’s bodies is their availability to man as instruments for definite 
purposes, and not as baubles to minister to his vanity. . . . The 
stimulation of the chakras of the astral body is an activity of exactly 
the same order of importance as the training of the physical eye and 
ear ; the rendering of help to men in a sinking ship, by means of the 
astral body, is no more wonderful nor more charitable than the 
rendering of aid to one who has broken his collar-bone on the solid 
earth; the clairvoyant who can see visions of the mental or astral 
planes is, ipso facto, no better, no more advanced, than one who 
cannot see them ; nay, is possibly a shade worse for the lop-sidedness 
of his development. . . . Psychic development, as such, is an 
obstacle to spiritual growth; as we all know, ill-balanced emotions 
characterise all psychics. . . . Will not the addition of the maya 
of the astral plane be a further obstruction in the path of wisdom? 
There seems to exist an undercurrent of belief amongst Theosophists 
that Jivanmuktas normally live on the astral plane, and that a psychic 
has, therefore, more opportunities of meeting them and imbibing their 
wisdom than ordinary men; but this is due to a total ignorance of 
what spirituality means. The Higher Beings normally live on the 
plane of Reality, and not of maya, and are competent to teach all 
aspirants, wherever they may be.” 

Central Hindu College Magazine, April, reports that everything is 
going on well, but quietly. The number is a good one, but has not 
anything to remark upon. 

Theosophic Gleaney, April. The same may be said of this number. 
Mr. G. E. Sutcliffe continues his interesting studies, this time on the 
occult signification of the planet Uranus. 

The Vahan, May. After speaking of the International Congress, 
and the very practical questions set down for discussion at its meet- 
ings ; and also of the visit of the President-Founder to the Northern 
Federation, the ‘‘ Enquirer” discusses what scientific evidence can be 
found of man’s prehistorical existence, to which question B. K. replies 
that ‘under the circumstances, it is not too much to hope that in 
course of time the Tertiary beds, in which traces of humanity have 
been found, may be assigned to something between ten and fifteen 
million years ago”; and in the meantime we must livein hope. The 
old inquiry whether women are to be held included in our ‘ Brother- 
hood” turns up once more in its regular cycle; B. K. takes occasion 
from the curious statement that “ Shankaracharya and Buddha tell 
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all men to step over the intermediate planes and reach Nirvana at 
once, to give a very important study of the Indian view of Mukti”; 
another question is whether in the case of thought-forms the Elemental 
or the Thought is the ‘‘ ensouling ” entity. 

Lotus Journal, May. Mr. Hotchner’s ‘‘ Life as Seen by the 
Dead” is continued; Miss Foyster treats this time of Gemini and 
those born under that sign, bringing out, however, some quaint ety- 
mologies, such as passed muster 200 years ago, but are rather out 
of date now. ‘Castor’ as “Ca = the temple, as = the fire, tor = 
the hill; and ‘* London,” as E] = the sun, on = the being, don = the 
Lord, are examples of what the modern school-girl smilesat. A story 
by Miss E. Severs, and a (vevy French) Hindu legend, translated by 
Mrs. McDouail, are both readable and edifying. 

Bulletin Théosophique, May, is mainly occupied with the Congress ; 
but has farther correspondence as to the affiliation of country branches. 

Revue Théosophique, April, is confined to translations from Mr. 
Leadbeater’s Invisible World, and Mrs. Besant’s Avatars. 

De Theosofische Beweging, May. ‘This organ of the Dutch Section 
is now made more complete by an interesting series of reports from 
the other Sections and a ‘‘ Review of Reviews,’ in addition to the 
business of the Section. 

Theosophia, April. The ‘ Outlook ”’ quotes a declaration of the 
Chinese Ambassador at Berlin that ‘the Chinese Dragon has been 
waked up by the dealings of the foreigners; and, though it moves still 
somewhat sleepily, will not be easily again stupefied.” The articles 
are ‘“‘ The Sin of Separateness,” by G. Heuvelman ; “In Space,” by 
Mrs. A. S. Obreen; H.‘*J. van Ginkel’s “Free Will and Karma 
according to Astrology”; ‘‘ Active and Passive Good,” by Louise 
T. G. Joret; Michael Wood’s ‘** Mystery of the Son of God,” and an 
interesting account of a visit to the Indian Convention, from the 
French. 

Théosophie, May, has an extract from Mrs. Besant’s ‘“ Forgive- 
ness of Sins”; a brief note on “ Fraternity,” from Mlle. A. Blech; 
and a paper signed * Martin” upon ‘“‘ Action and Reaction.” 

Lucifer-Gnosis, No. 30, opens with an unsigned article on ‘* Theo- 
sophy and Social Questions’’; the Editor treats of ‘‘ The Steps to the 
Higher Knowledge”; Mme. von Schewitsch treats of the mixture 
of men with animals spoken of in The Secret Doctrine, and the possible 
confirmations from anthropology ; and ‘“‘ From the Akasha Chronicle,” 
and A. M. O.’s ** Adept’s Book” are continued. 
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Sophia, April. The original papers this month are “ The Problem 
of Life and its Development,” by A. Tornado; ‘‘ The Bloody Sweat,” 
by L. Lugones ; and “ Reflections,” by J. Plana y Dorca. There are 
also translations from Mrs. Besant and H. J. van Ginkel’s papers on 
the Great Pyramid. The ‘ Bibliography” announces a marvellous 
activity in the way of book-translations, including Mr. Mead’s 
Apollonius of Tyana. 

Mr. Pekka Ervast, the Editor of fOmatunto, writes to say the 
meaning of his title is ‘* Conscience,” not ‘“ Consciousness”’; in the 
French, from which we took our statement, the two words, and their 
meanings, are expressed by the same word. We are glad to comply 
with another request of his, by giving the table of contents which he 
kindly furnishes us, #7 extenso. The papers are, ‘‘ Theosophy and 
the N. T.” by the Editor; ‘‘ Why Omatunto should be widely 
Circulated,” E. Vento; ‘ Ideals and Life,”” Hannes Kivela; ‘‘ Outer 
and Inner Activity,” A. G.; ‘‘ Theosophy in Questions and Answers, 
No. IV. God and Man,” P. Ervast ; ‘‘ The Experiences of a Medium, 
No. V.,” A. V. Peters; ‘‘ Sorrows of the Heart,” Elia Vera; ‘‘ From 
my Travels,” Aate; ‘“‘ By the Way”; and “An open letter to Pastor 
Kotimaalle,” Jalo Kivi; altogether a very full programme, of which 
we can only wish we knew more than the titles. 

Also received with thanks: Teosofisk Tidskrift ; Theosophic Messen- 
ger ; Fragments (Seattle) ; Theosophy i Australasia, March, an enlarged 
and thoroughly valuable number ; New Zealand Theosophical Magazine, 
April ; La Verdad, April, to which ‘“‘ Lob Nor” contributesa paper on 
“The Law of Karma as exemplified in the Catastrophe of the 
‘ Aquidaban’”’; and the Theosofisch Maandblad. 

Of other Magazines we have to mention: Broad Views, May, to 
which Mr. Sinnett’s own contribution is entitled ‘ Vibrations,’ and 
*‘Notes on Sun Worship” bear the well-known pseudonym “ W. 
Williamson.” The rest of the number, including another Irish story 
by the Countess of Cromartie, is well worth reading. 

Modern Astrology prognosticates ups and downs in South Africa, and 
fixes the Great War for 1910, only very pertinently enquiring whether 
it is really necessary that there should be a European War at all— 
surely nobody wants it! Occult Review, May, publishes the exceedingly 
able essay on “‘ Ghost Clothes ” which obtained the prize; The Arya, 
from which we must rescue the view of V. Ramanaja Pillai, B.A., L.T., 
that ‘‘the mission of the religion of Christ is to teach the Indian to 
infuse veligion into his social life, to ennoble his character, strengthen his 
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will, and enlarge his heart.” Really now, do the Hindu converts show 
this change? Vusishtadvhaitin ; Siddhanta Deepika ; Indian Review, 
April, in which Rao Bahadur V. J. Kirtikar’s paper on Indian 
Asceticism is worthy of serious study ; Notes and Queries ; Metaphysical 
Magazine ; Race Builder ; Humanitarian ; and Psycho-Therapeutic Journal. 

The Adyav Pamphlet Series, No. 2, isa reprint of the very important 
pronouncement by Prof. ‘G. N. Chakravarti on ‘‘ The Influence of 
Theosophy on the Life and Teachings of Modern India” of which we 
spoke at length when it was published in the Theosophist, and which 
all should read for themselves. 

From C. W. Daniel we have Francoise, a short (and ugly) story 
‘‘adapted”’ by Tolstoy from Guy de Maupassant ; and a very strange 
production, The Greater Parables of Tolstoy, as told to his congregation 
by Walter Walsh, Gilfillan Memorial Church, Dundee. We are 
informed that ‘‘ these were given to his congregation on successive 
Sunday evenings, and are offered as suggestions towards a stronger 
and wider use of the opportunities of the pulpit.” When our readers 
learn that these discourses are full outlines of Anna Kavénina, The 
Kreutzer Sonata, Resurrection, and Work while you have the Light, every 
suggestion of sensuality emphasised, and each followed by an “ Inter- 
pretation ” in hysteric violence far surpassing Tolstoy’s own very open 
speaking, we think they will doubt if the Sunday evening congregations 
were edified by this last production of the ‘‘ modern pulpit.” The 
author describes Tolstoy as ‘“‘ the greatest of modern Christians”; but 
it certainly was not thus that Christ taught. 

W. 


As the Radiance increased, my understanding departed, and I found 
myself an Izad among Izads. God alone existed and there was no 
sign of my individuality; everything appearing to be but a shadow of 
myself . . . I became acquainted with a thousand mysteries of 
the Supreme and returned the way I had gone up. . . . The 
dignity of the Supreme Lord is too exalted for intercourse with his 
servants. By His effulgence intellect becomes illumined as the earth 
by the sun. Through love He confers bounties upon His servants 
and raises up the downfallen. None but He can duly praise Himself 
as He cannot be the object of speech or hearing.—From the Visions 
of Azur Kairan as related in the Jdm-i-Kai-Khoshru 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


YET another Theosophical Congress to add to the long list! 
The recent Paris Congress of the Federation of the European 
Sections of the Theosophical Society has come 
he. Paris and gone, and left a pleasant memory of the 
ongress ee 
warm hospitality of our French hosts, of 
splendid weather, a charming place of meeting, and excellent 
arrangements. The Congress was presided over by our vener- 
able President-Founder, Colonel H. S. Olcott; who, however, 
was unfortunately prevented from taking the chair at the final 
meeting owing to a sudden indisposition which caused us much 
anxiety and brought home to us the enormous value of his life to 
the movement. We have so long been used to consider our 
President as the official ‘‘ permanent atom ”’ of the Society, and 
have such confidence in his extraordinarily robust vitality, that 
his sudden and serious indisposition came to all as a great shock. 
Fortunately he has rallied rapidly, and though unable to attend 
the Dutch Convention, is almost restored to health. May the 
Gods grant him Justva still to add to the number of his years, for 
we can ill spare him! 


I 
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THE Paris Congress was a truly international gathering. Rus- 
sians, Swedes, Czechs, Italians, Spaniards, Swiss, Belgians, 
Dutch, English, Germans, Americans, a Hindu 
and a Parsi, mingled together and regretted 
the consequences of the Tower of Babel inci- 
dent. A “universal language’’ was badly needed; Esperanto, 
it is true, was on the programme for discussion, but the Theo- 
sophical Greeks are as yet shy of its barbarisms. How many of 
each nation there were I do not know exactly. There were many 
English and Dutch (perhaps some hundred of them) and no less 
than fourteen Russians. The Germans, too, were numerous, and 
Dr. Steiner, in the days preceding and following the Congress, 
gave a series of instructive lectures in German to crowded audi- 
ences. In our opinion the main educative value of the Congress 
was precisely this mixture of races. The object-lesson of passing 
three or four days in the midst of such a Congress is, one may 
almost say, of equal value to years of private study or of constant 
attendance at the meetings of some provincial branch. Most of us 
have not sufficient imagination to realise Theosophy beyond the 
limits of our immediate personal experience; we listen to our 
own lecturers, read our own magazine (some of us at any rate do) 
and glance at the report of our own Section ; but how many ever 
look at the General Report of all the Sections issued by the 
President-Founder, so as to realise that the Society is truly 
without distinction of race and creed and sex. It is, therefore 
with pleasure that we learn that the General Secretaries of the 
European Sections determined to do their best to make this 
valuable document more accessible to their members. A copy of 
it ought to be given to every member joining who can read 
English. 


An International 
Gathering 


* 
* * 


A FEATURE of the Congress was that two sessions were given to 
debates, which proved highly successful, not only because they 
were crowded in attendance, but also because 

The Debates they were marked by the expression of a free- 
dom of opinion of a quite refreshing nature. 

Of course ‘‘ Propaganda” came up for discussion; it always 
does, it is the piéce de résistance of all our discussions. The views 
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expressed in the Paris Congress on the subject, however, were 
sensible, and show that we are gradually learning some very 
necessary lessons of restraint and modesty. But the most 
profitable discussion was on the following propositions : 

1. To what extent is the Theosophical Society simply a group of 
seekers after Truth, and to what extent is it a group of students, of 
propagandists, of exponents of a system. 

2. If the Society has no dogmas, there exist within it—and very 
rightly—authorities of different degrees. Is the relative value of these 
authorities purely a question of individual appreciation? On what qualities 
or on what faculties should such authority be established ? 


Of course it is not possible to give a summary of the views 
of the individual speakers, or to say that any precise answer to 
these questions was arrived at ; but the discussion was marked by 
a healthiness and broadness of view that are highly commendable, 
and we rejoice to see that the Society is showing signs of trying 
to become really catholic in soul and mind as it is international 
in body. 

* : * 

OF the papers read, the one that aroused the most general 
interest was by M. Edmond Bailly, entitled ‘Note on the 
Reconstruction of an Invocation to the Planet- 
An Le reat to ary Gods, sung on the seven vowels (and on 
the seven notes of the scale) in the Temples of 
Ancient Egypt, with the accompaniment of harps and double 
flutes.” The reading of this monograph was ,followed by the 
singing of the ‘‘ Invocation” by a choir of ladies, to the music of 
a harp and harmonium (in place of the ancient double-flutes). 
So successful was the attempt of our talented colleague, M. 
Bailly, to revive our memories of long ago, that the ‘‘ Invoca- 
tion” was repeated at the closing meeting of the Congress. Of 
course it is impossible to say whether or no it was so done in 
the ancient temples; but the attempt was of a highly interesting 
nature, and the harmonies strangely weird and suggestive of 
other days. We congratulate our colleague heartily, and see no 
reason why, if this line of endeavour be followed up, intuitive 
musicians should not “ recover” the past of music, as well as the 

seer recovers scenes from the past of history. 
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Many people think that a translation from one language into 

another is a simple matter, and that almost anyone can translate a 

theosophical book or pamphlet. As a matter of 

Translations —_ fact, however, the art of translation is one of the 

fine arts of literature, and very few succeed in it. 

For instance, take the famous words: L’état c’est mot,’—how will 

you translate them? Try for yourself first; then admire the 

genius of Carlyle, who seizes the whole thought in the words: 
“The State? Jam the State!” 

History, romance, travel—all these are difficult enough to 
translate, but they are as nothing compared with Theosophical 
treatises, in which it is the ideas that count, while the slavish 
reproduction of the words in which they are clothed hand on 
nothing of the thought of the writer; and to this must be added 
the further difficulty that not a few Theosophical writers have at 
times no very clear idea themselves of what they are endeavouring 
to reach after. 

Literature is literature, and when a book is published it 
challenges the criticism of all its readers. All the more then is 
it a great responsibility to render the work of any author into 
another language; for the translator holds whatever reputation 
the author may possess in his hands. And this is all the more 
so, when that reputation may depend largely upon accurate. 
phrasing and careful references. For instance, when my Frag- 
ments were translated into German, I struggled for weeks to con- 
vince the translator that the expressions used, though they might 
be literary German for those who did not know Gnosticism, were 
not the terms used by German scholars. But what could one 
do? The labour was a labour of love, the work was severe, the 
goodwill transparent; who could be hard-hearted enough to say: 
I refuse to let it be printed. But the result was inevitable; those 
who knew Gnosticism, as it is set forth in the works of German 
scholars, can only think that the writer of Fragments has never 
read a line at first hand of Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Harnack and the 
rest; for the reader of a translation does not trouble, except in 
rare instances, to refer to the original. 

I have now before me translations of my Apollonius of Tyana 
in French and Spanish. Iam pleased to think that my essay has 


a 
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found such favour as to be thought worthy of being clothed in a 
Spanish and French dress; I am very grateful to my colleagues 
who have expended such time and labour on my book. But what 
I would say (and, though it appears ungracious, I must say it 
publicly so that it may reach as many as possible and so spread 
the idea) is this, that if any are good enough to think that any- 
thing I write is worthy of translation, please let me see the proofs 
at least. 

I knew nothing about these translations till they were out, 
otherwise I should have asked to see the proofs. There are many 
things in them to look after besides the French and Spanish 
(which read excellently), especially technical terms, names, notes 
and titles of books. For instance, there is some Greek and some 
Sanskrit. Now it’s no good printing Greek or trying to trans- 
literate Greek if it is not done correctly. The reader does not 
say: ‘Oh, the translator has muddled this or that’”’—he says: 
** Who is this Theosophist Mead who doesn’t know Greek ? How 
can he write about Apollonius? ”’ 

Perhaps I exaggerate; perhaps my readers will think that I 
am conceited about my Greek, and am a thankless person. Asa 
matter of fact I don’t mind if I never quote another word of 
Greek in my life; I care nothing for myself in the matter, but I 
care a great deal that our literary work should be as accurate as 
it can be. And all I ask is that in future my kind colleagues who 
undertake the difficult task of translating will let me know first, 
so that I may look over the proofs. Weg emis | 


* 
* * 


In these degenerate days the belief in the ‘‘ power of names” 

has ceased to exist. ‘‘Smith” and “ Brown”’ and the rest can 

no longer be said to be proper names distin- 

Names guishing an individual; they have become 

common nouns, and the individual is lost ina 

meaningless appellation designating a man that is differentiated 

by no natural characteristic or blood-descent. What vandals we 

are in this respect may be seen from the following paragraph 

taken from The Times of May 14th, entitled ‘‘ Renaming the 
Sioux”’: 


Some interesting particulars are published by the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
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concerning the work which Dr. Charles A. Eastman is doing on behalf of 
the United States Government in renaming the individual Indians who 
compose the Sioux nation. Dr. Eastman is himself a full-blooded Sioux, 
who, after spending his early youth among his own people, enjoyed the 
advantage of a white man’s education and took a medical degree. The task 
of revising the Sioux family names was entrusted to him in 1903 and is not 
expected to be finished for two years to come. In devising the new 
appellations Dr. Eastman is said to endeavour to preserve a suggestion of 
the old; thus She-Who-Has-a-Beautiful-House becomes Mrs. Goodhouse 
and Bob-tailed Coyote is changed to Robert T. Wolf. The hope is 
entertained that this renaming of the Sioux will help them to realise that 
their ultimate destiny is citizenship and absorption by the American people. 


Personally, if it were only for esthetic reasons, we should 
prefer to be designated “‘ Bob-tailed Coyote” than to be baptised 
Robert T. Wolf. But we have lost the secret of the power of 
names; we are not named because of the ‘‘ power ” or “ nature” 
within us, we are labelled by chance according to the “ taste” 
of our ignorant parents. The irony of it all! Sitting Bullisa 
“name’’; but Thomas M. Smith is alabel. Would that it were 
the custom for a man or woman, when they come of age, to 
take new names, even as did the initiated of old. It is still so 
with those who know the power of names; they and their 
disciples are named as they are known. 

It is not babies who are christened with names, but Names 


that sprout babies. 


* 
* * 


Mr. NikoLta TesLa has on more than one occasion startled the 
world—or that part of it which pays attention to scientific re- 
search—by some new and unexpected electrical 
phenomenon. The Tesla currents were made 
familiar to us some years ago, and people 
found to their surprise that they could without inconvenience 
pass oscillating currents through their bodies which would light 
up exhausted tubes and do many other remarkable things. But 
his latest achievement, if his preliminary statements are well 
founded, should put all the earlier work into the shade. We have 
heard rumours for some time that he had been working on a 
method of transmitting electrical power to a distance without 
wires, but nothing very intelligible had been published until 


Making the Earth 
Vibrate 


fy 
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recently. Within the last few weeks, however, the specification 
of his English Patent, No. 8200 of 1905, has been issued, and this 
contains an account of his apparatus and his achievements. The 
apparatus is nothing very novel, and is a development of types 
already known, but the principle of his new invention, or perhaps 
one should rather say his discovery, is of extreme interest. Mr. 
Tesla has always been fond of dealing with things on the grand 
scale. The present writer remembers seeing some photographs a 
few years ago of electrical discharges in which energy was said to 
have been dissipated at the rate of ten million horse power ; and 
it is on the lines of such very heavy discharges that his present 
developments are based. But Mr. Tesla is now content with 
nothing less than the whole earth as his vibrator! The principle 
on which he works is to send violent oscillations into the earth 
from the end of a long coil terminating in a plate raised in the 
air; and his claim is that such oscillations travel around the 
surface of the earth to the opposite point, return on themselves 
or are reflected back, and the waves so travelling to and fro 
interfere with each other and produce what are known as 
stationary waves. 

Stationary waves are familiar phenomena in all branches of 
physical science. Wherever two similar waves—whether in water, 
air or ether—travel in opposite directions and meet at certain 
points the wave movements are always equally in opposition and 
are mutually destroyed, while at intermediate points the waves 
assist each other and the disturbances are greatly increased. In 
the Tesla experiments the whole earth is divided into zones of 
alternate rest and disturbance having centres at the transmitter 
and at the opposite point of the earth, andif a detecting apparatus 
having the same oscillation period is in a zone of disturbance it 
will be affected. By different apparatus with various periods the 
whole earth might be cut up into numerous intersecting zones and 
communication established in all directions. For efficiency 
certain requirements have to be observed. The transmitting 
coil should be an odd multiple of one quarter the wave length; 
and this should also be chosen so that the diameter of the earth 
is also an odd multiple in order that the transmitter shall be at 
anode. The largest period possible is one-sixth of a second, giving 
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a disturbance which has the curious property of increasing con- 
stantly towards the opposite side of the earth while the smallest 
practicable period is given as about one twenty-thousandth 
of a second. 

Mr. Tesla explains that he first noticed the effect of the earth 
as an oscillator when observing some phenomena connected with 
lightning, and it was then his object to obtain an artificial dis- 
charge equal to that of lightning so that the disturbance should 
be world-wide. The connection between these phenomena and 
those of wireless telegraphy is an interesting one and no doubt 
will be carefully considered. It was suggested some time ago 
that the electric waves might travel quite round the earth and 
converge at the opposite point, but the possibility of producing 
and utilising actual stationary waves in such a way seems to have 
been reserved for the imagination of Mr. Tesla. But if this sort 
of thing goes on where shall we find a quiet spot for rest and : 
meditation ? To have our whole earth shaken at will seems to 
open up alarming possibilities ! G. 


Love THY SELF 


One must learn to love oneself—thus I teach—with a whole healthy 
love that one may find life with oneself endurable, and not go gadding 
about. 

Such a gadding about baptiseth itself ‘‘love unto one’s neighbour.” 
With this word have folk lied best hitherto, and dissembled best. . . 

And verily, it is no commandment for to-day and to-morrow to 
learn how to love oneself. It is rather the finest, cunningest, last, 
and most patient of acts. 

For unto him who possesseth it, all that is possessed is well 
hidden ; and of all treasure-pits one’s own is digged out last. 

NIETZSCHE. 
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Mucu has been said and written on the Qualifications for Dis- 
cipleship, as they are set down in Eastern Scriptures; they are 
laid down therein as the ideal according to which the aspirant 
should try to shape his life, and are intended to help a candidate 
for discipleship by pointing to the direction in which he should 
turn his efforts. Among the eastern peoples, Hindus and 
Buddhists, to whom they were given, they have always been 
so regarded, and men have taken them as guides in self-culture, 
as pupils may strive to copy, to the best of their ability, the 
perfect statue set up in the midst of the class for study. As 
these qualifications have become known in the western world 
through theosophical literature, they have been used in a 
somewhat different spirit, as a basis for the criticism of others 
‘rather than as rules for self-education. Frederic Denison 
Maurice spoke once of people who ‘“‘used the bread of life as 
stones to cast at their enemies,’’ and the spirit which thus uses 
information is not uncommon among us. It may be open to 
question whether Those, who have spread through the world 
much information that once was kept secret, may not occasion- 
ally have felt a twinge of doubt as to the wisdom of pouring 
forth teaching liable to so much misuse. 

Our great Teacher, H. P. Blavatsky, has suffered much at 
the hands of those who use the qualifications for discipleship as 
missiles for attack, instead of as buoys to mark out the channel. 
It has been asked—as in the Vahan last year—why a person who 
smoked, who lost her temper, who was lacking in self-control, 
should have been a disciple, while—this was not said but implied 
—many eminently respectable people, with all the family virtues, 
who never outrage conventionalities, and are models of deport- 
ment, are not considered worthy of that title. It may not be 
useless to try to solve the puzzle. 

Those who have read carefully the unpublished letters 
from Those whom we call the Masters must have been sometimes 
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struck with surprise over the opinions therein expressed, so 
different is Their envisagement of people and things from the 
current appreciations in the world. They look at many things 
that to us seem important with utter indifference, and lay stress 
on matters that we overlook. So surprising are sometimes the 
judgments passed that they teach the readers a great lesson of 
caution in the formation of opinions about others, and make one 
realise the wisdom of the Teacher who said: ‘‘ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” A judgment which has not before it all the 
facts, which knows nothing of the causes from which actions 
spring, which regards superficial appearances and not under- 
lying motives, is a judgment which is worthless, and, in the eyes 
of Those who judge with knowledge, condemns the judge rather 
than the victim. Eminently is this true as regards the judg- 
ments passed on H. P. Blavatsky, and it may be worth while to 
consider what is connoted by the words ‘*‘ disciple ’’ and “ initiate,” 
and why she should have held the position of a disciple and 
an initiate, despite the criticisms showered upon her. 

Let us define our terms. A “disciple” is the name given, 
in the occult schools, to those who, being on the probationary 
path, are recognised by some Master as attached to Himself. 
The term asserts a fact, not a particular moral stage, and does 
not carry with it a necessary implication of the highest moral 
elevation. This comes out strongly in the traditional story of 
Jesus and His disciples ; they quarrelled with each other about 
precedence, they ran away when their Master was attacked, one 
of them denied Him with oaths, and later on showed much 
duplicity. The truth is that discipleship implies a past tie 
between Master and disciple, and a Master may recognise that 
tie, growing out of past relationship, with one who has still much 
to achieve; the disciple may have many and serious faults of 
character, may by no means—though his face be turned to the 
Light—have exhausted all the heavy karma of the past, may be 
facing many a difficulty, fighting on many a battlefield with the 
legions of the past against him. The word “ disciple’ does not 
necessarily imply initiation, nor saintship ; it only asserts a posi- 
tion and a tie—that the person is on the probationary path, and 
is recognised by a Master as His. 
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Among the people who occupy that position in the world 
to-day are many types. For those who are perplexed regarding 
them it is well that the law should be recalled, that a man is 
what he desires and thinks, not what he does. What he desires 
and thinks shapes his future ; what he does is the outcome of his 
past. Actions are the least important part of a man’s life, from 
the occult standpoint—a hard doctrine to many, but true. 
Certainly there is a karma connected with action; the past evil 
desire and thought, which are made manifest in an evil act in 
the present, have had their evil fruit in the shaping of tendencies 
and character, and the act itself is expiated in the suffering and 
disrepute it entails; the remaining karma of the action grows 
out of its effect on others, and this reacts later in unfavourable 
circumstance. Action, in the wide sense of the term, is composed 
of desire, thought and activity; the desire generates thought ; 
the thought generates activity; the activity does not generate 
directly but only indirectly. Hence the man’s desires and 
thoughts are the most vital elements in the formation of the 
judgment passed on the man. What he desires, what he thinks, 
that he 1s ; what he does, that he was. It follows that a man 
with past heavy karma may, if he become a disciple, expedite 
the manifestation of that karma, and its fruitage in the outer 
world may be of actions that do not bring him credit in the eyes 
of his world. From the occult standpoint such a man is to be 
helped to the utmost, so that he may be able to pass through 
the awful strain, the bearing of which successfully means 
triumph, the succumbing to which means failure. 

Moreover, in passing right judgments on actions, not only 
must we know the actor’s past, in which the roots of the actions 
are struck, but we must know the immediate past, that which 
immediately preceded the action. Sometimes a wrong action is 
done, but it has been preceded by a desperate struggle, in which 
-every ounce of strength has been put forth in resistance, and only 
after complete exhaustion has the action supervened. From 
outside we see only the failure, not the struggle. But the 
struggler has profited by the efforts that preceded the failure; he 
is the stronger, the nobler, the better, and has developed the 
forces which will enable him to overcome the difficulty when it 
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next presents itself, perchance even without a struggle. In the 
eyes of Those who see the whole, and not only a fragment, that 
man condemned by his fellows as fallen has really risen, for he 
has won as the fruit of his combat the strength which assures 
him of victory. 

This disciple stands on the probationary path; he is a can- 
didate for initiation. He comes under conditions different from 
those that surround men in the outer world; he is recognised as 
pledged to the service of the Light, and hence is also recognised 
as an opponent of the powers of Darkness. His joys will be 
keener, his sufferings sharper, than those experienced without. 
He has called down the fire from heaven; well for him if he 
shrink not from its scorching. And well too for him, if, like the 
Red Indian at the torture-stake, he can face an unsympathetic 
world with a serene face, however sharply the fire may burn. 

What of the famous qualifications for initiation which he 
must now seek to make his own? They are not asked for in 
perfection, but some possession of them there must be ere the 
portal may swing open to admit him. In the judgment passed 
on him, which opens or bars the gateway, the whole man is taken 
into account. With some, so greatly are other qualities 
developed, that but a small modicum of those specially demanded 
weighs down the scale. With others, more average in general 
type, high development of these is demanded. It is, so to speak, 
a general stature that is expected, and the stature is made up in 
many ways. A candidate may be of great intelligence, of 
splendid courage, of rare self-sacrifice, of spotless purity, and 
bringing such dower with him may lack somewhat in the special 
qualifications. Something of them, indeed, he must have. If 
he have no sense of the difference between the real and unreal ; 
if he be passionately addicted to the joys of the world; if he have 
no control over tongue or thought, no endurance, no faith, no 
liberality, no wish for freedom, he could not enter. The com- 
pletion of the qualities may be left for the other side, if the 
beginnings are seen; but the initiate must fill up the full tale, 
and the more there is lacking the more will there be to be done. 

It is not well to minimise the urgency of the demand, for 
these qualities must be reached some time, and far better now 
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than later. Every weakness that remains in the initiated disciple, 
who has entered the path, affords a point of vantage to the Dark 
Powers, who are ever seeking for crevices in the armour of the 
champions of the Light. No earnestness is too great in urging 
the uninitiated disciple to acquire these qualities; no effort is too 
great on his part to compass their achieving. For there is some- 
thing of pathos in the case of a hero-soul, who has ‘ taken the 
kingdom of heaven by violence,’ and has to pause to give a life- 
time to the building up of the lesser perfections which in the past 
he neglected to acquire. 
Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though He stands and waits with patience, 
With exactness grinds He all. 

The lofty initiate who has left some minor parts of human 
perfection unbuilded must be born into the world of men to lead 
a life in which these also shall be perfected. And if any chance 
to meet such a one in the flesh he would do wisely to learn from 
his best rather than to use his worst as excuse for his own short- 
comings, making it a justification for his own faults that he 
shares them with an initiate. 

Pre-eminently is this true of the criticisms levelled against 
H. P. Blavatsky. ‘‘She smoked.”’ But smoking is not the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. The use of it to depreciate a great 
teacher is a far worse crime than smoking, which, at the worst, 
is only a habit disagreeable to a small minority. 

“‘She had a bad temper.” So have a good many of her 
critics, without a thousandth part of the excuse she well might 
have pleaded. Few could bear for a week the strain under 
which she lived year after year, with the dark forces storming 
round her, striving to break her down, because the breaking 
down meant a check to the great spiritual movement which she 
led. In the position she was bidden to hold, the nervous strain 
and tension were so great, the cruel shafts of criticism and 
unkindness were rendered so stinging by the subtle craft of the 
Brothers of the Shadow, that she judged it better at times to 
relieve the body by an explosion, and to let the jangled nerves 
express themselves in irritability, than to hold the body in strict 
subjection and let it break under the strain. At all hazards she 
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had to live, with strained nerves and failing brain, till the hour 
struck for her release. It is ill done to criticise such a one, who 
suffered that we might profit. ‘ 

“She lacked self-control.’”’ Outside sometimes, for the 
reasons above given, but never inside. Never was she shaken 
within, however stormy without. It may be said that such 
statement will be used as an excuse for ill-temper in ordinary 
people. Let them stand where she stood, 7.e., become extra- 
ordinary people, and then they may fairly claim the same excuse. 

H. P. Blavatsky was one of those who are so great, so 
priceless, that their qualities outweigh a thousandfold the tem- 
porary imperfections of their nature. Her dauntless courage, her 
heroic fortitude, her endurance in bearing physical and mental 
pain, her measureless devotion to the Master whom she served— 
these splendid qualities, united to great psychic capacities, and 
the strong body with nerves of steel that she laid on the altar of 
sacrifice, made all else as dust in the balance. Well might her 
Master joy in such a warrior, even if not free from every imper- 
fection. But where a person has no heroism, little devotion, 
and but small tendency to self-sacrifice, a strong manifestation 
of the special qualifications may well be demanded to counter- 
balance the deficiencies. Man worships the sun as a luminary, 
and not for his spots. In the sunlight of H. P. Blavatsky’s 
heroic figure, the spots are not the things that catch the eye of 
wisdom. But these spots do not raise to her level those who are 
nearly all spots with little gleams of light. It is ill done in 
these days of small virtues and small vices to criticise harshly 
the few great ones who may come into our world. 

Often, with S. Catherine of Siena, have I felt that intense 
love for some one even but a little higher than ourselves is one 
of the best methods for training ourselves into that lofty love 
of the Supreme Self which burns up all imperfections as with 
fire. Hero-worship may have its dangers, but they are less 
perilous, less obstructive of the spiritual life, than the cold 
criticism of the self-righteous, directed constantly to depreciation 
of others. And still I hold with Bruno, the hero-worshipper, 


that it is better to try greatly and fail, than not to try at all. 
ANNIE BESANT. 
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THE TRUE INWARDNESS OF 
REINCARNATION 


To arrive at the true inwardness of reincarnation—if such a 
consummation be possible at our present stage of knowledge— 
involves a more than cursory examination of the basal assump- 
tions of Theosophy. We must go where only thought can take 
us, and study the direct arising of mankind in God; for we can 
know nothing of the subject and centre of the reincarnating 
process, man, without a preliminary reference to the Super- 
man whence he came forth. Let us then get firmly down on 
the bed-rock. 

There is One Universal Monad for the system to which 
we belong, of Whom, and to Whom, and through Whom are all 
things and beings which form the content of that system. One 
Self, many manifestations; One Monad, innumerable persone, 
aspects, expressions—each outwelling, as it were, from the One 
Centre; held in manifestation by the One Will; indrawn after 
a determined cycle, and retained as eternal elements of experience 
in the One Consciousness. 

If we get back to ultimates, the One Reincarnating Centre in 
the Universe is the Logos of that Universe, and to under- 
stand the sense in which He reincarnates is to get a clearer 
conception of our own reincarnation ; for ‘‘as above, so below.” 
It is, then, most important to inquire at the outset as to the way 
in which we may regard the Logos as the One Typical Reincarna- 
ting Centre of a world and a world-system. We will suggest 
the points very briefly at the outset, and will afterwards 
endeavour to develop them at length. 

We have specially to note, in answer to the question how 
does the One Ego in the Universe reincarnate, that, although ina 
sense incarnate in all His manifestations, He cannot be said to 
re-incarnate in any one of them, as the term is strictly under- 
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stood. His activity in the Universe is not that of a process 
of going and coming; of alternation first in this form and then in 
that, as a man exchanges one suit of clothes for another at will. 
The sartorial illustration which we meet ad nauseam in Theo- 
sophic text-books is useless as an illustration of the real method 
of reincarnation, even in its exoteric presentation ; for the truth 
seems to be that it is not the man who gets out of his clothes, but 
the clothes which fall off from the man. The main principle to 
be enunciated in this paper is that change, rebirth, metem- 
psychosis, is always on the part of the form, rather than on the 
part of the life. The process is better described by the term 
**metensomatosis,” or change of body, since process—an idea 
involving change—is the property of the form side of things, and 
may not with strictness be applied to the Monad, whether 
universal or individual. We speak of the Self as entering the 
area of Evolution, or Becoming, for the sake of a definite gain 
to himself in wisdom and experience. But this idea involves 
metaphysical difficulties, since nothing can be added to the 
Divine, nor can any multiplication of experience in the lower 
worlds make the Spirit move than it is in essential nature. 

A more consistent view would be that the Self does not 
evolve, being essentially beyond Sathsara and the age-long march 
of experience in time. He enters that plane, and shares that 
experience, it is true, not for what evolution can bring to Him, but 
because His essence is that He shall be self-reproductive. In other 
words, the fact that He is, implies that He shall reproduce 
Himself in and by means of form. 

But if the idea of self-reproduction leads, in its turn, to meta- 
physical difficulties as to how from the One can come many 
ones, each co-equal and co-existent, we may perhaps more 
accurately employ the term self-expression. The activity of the 
Logos—and, by analogy, of the monad—is above all things a 
creative activity, and what can He create but His own self- 
expressions? Can He, indeed, think into existence any self- 
expression that is less in content than the Thinker? Is there 
lessness and moreness with God? There are, then, no manifes- 
tations of the One in which the Whole is not present for thought, 
though hidden under the mayAvic veil of the time-plane. 
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The old conception of self-utterance lightens the mystery 
somewhat. Self-utterance, however, is not strictly evolution, in 
the sense of increase, or moreness, either by development from 
within, or by addition from without. Just asa thought is not 
added to, or multiplied, by taking flesh in word, so the One 
remains in essence unchanged, whether expressed or unexpressed. 
That He clothes Himself in utterance is but another way of 
affirming that one aspect of His nature is to be creatively active, 
and we may fill volumes without advancing one step beyond this 
fundamental affirmation. And as He is creatively active, ever 
prompted to self-expression, so the individual monad is creatively 
active, and from the same reason, or non-reason. Our philosophy 
stops here. 

God, the changeless and all-perfect, acts through His forms 
or manifestations on the lower planes; and He is His manifesta- 
tions only in the sense in which a man is his thought, yet, at the 
same time, anterior to and independent of it. So the passing of 
a form affects no whit the continuous play of the One Life upon 
a world from which He never for a moment withdraws. ‘‘ When 
Thou takest away Thy breath they die,” says the Psalmist, in 
forgetfulness of the fact that the breath is never taken away, 
though it may become indrawn. When that happens a form is 
said to perish. As a matter of fact, it is only removed to a 
deeper level of the Universe. Shape dissipates; form is indrawn ; 
for it is as permanent as its antithesis, life. What takes place at 
so-called death is the removal of a manifestation from the spatial 
to the (relatively) non-spatial; but there is no cessation and 
recommencement of the One Continuous Life. We cannot, 
therefore, strictly speak of the reincarnation of That which has 
never ceased, and will never cease to vitalise the worlds which are 
the offspring of Its Heart. 

Now look at the question from the point of view of the 
forms. May we say that the manifestations of the One, Continuous, 
Incarnating Centre reincarnate? We have to walk very warily 
here, for if reincarnation be true at all, it is only of the forms that 
it is true. And yet what do we mean by the reincarnation of a 
form? Do we affirm unchanged persistence, sameness, for each 
form that makes a periodic return to the external levels of the 
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Universe? Is the soul a kind of jack-in-the-box, pressed down by 
the lid of matter, only to spring up when the lid is removed, and 
again to retire to his box on the further closing of the lid—the 
same jack, the same box, at the mercy of the closer, and his 
pleasure in the closing? Or is it on reincarnation the same jack 
in a new box? 

Whatever the facts of the matter may be, I greatly doubt if 
we can find in Nature an analogy of the principle we seek, The 
forms that perished yesterday do not return to-day. Nature is 
too exuberantly creative to repeat her experiences, or reduplicate 
her material. She is new from moment to moment. Even 
myself of last night is not the precise expression of the self of 
the present moment. I die daily, nay momentarily, and my death 
is a passing on, never to return. Wise, truly, is the Buddhist 
Scripture that says: 

‘‘ Just as a chariot-wheel in rolling, rolls only at one point of 
the tire, and in resting, rests only at one point; in exactly the 
same way the life of a living being lasts only for the period of one 
thought. As it has been said: 

“‘* The being of a past moment of thought has lived, but does 
not live, nor will it live. 

““« The being of a future moment of thought will live, but 
has not lived, nor does it live. 

‘“«« The being of the present moment of thought does live, but 
has not lived, nor will it live.’” 

Forms, indeed, can no more be said to reincarnate, in the 
strict sense of the word, than can the life of which they are the 
expression. Because both form and life are in essence indestruc- 
tible, it does not follow that there is one and the same form fora 
series of reincarnations. In the latter part of our study we shall 
endeavour to distinguish that element of form which is permanent 
and continuous, the subtle nucleus of a cycle of forms, from the 
elements which are seemingly transitory because they undergo 
transmutation. 

Perhaps the most baffling of Nature’s paradoxes is that of the 
imperishable in the fleeting, the eternal in the temporal. The 
mind seeks to hold the fleeting during a momentary analysis, and 
behold, it is gone; there is, indeed, no mental certainty that it 
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ever has been. It seeks, on the other hand, a principle of 
permanence, to find that it can know the permanent only through 
the fleeting, the thing that is through that which is not. Then, 
changing the mental standpoint, the results of the search become 
changed. The fleeting is seen to have within it that which 
preserves an imperishable identity throughout an innumerable 
series of transformations. Strictly, the fleeting is not, and the 
permanent alone is. We cannot put our finger upon a single 
element in nature which is fleeting per se; each element in a form 
is in itself an imperishable Cosmos of order and stability, posses- 
sing a distinguishing self-hood which is its own to the end of the 
chapter. Such is our great dilemma. We think to find and 
capture the fleeting, and behold it is found to be the permanent ; 
we grasp the permanent only to discover a further and wider 
exemplification of the fleeting. Such are some of the initial 
difficulties which beset the searcher into the true inwardness of 
reincarnation—difficulties which demand for their conquest a 
mind of no ordinary subtlety, and of unclouded clearness of 
perception. 

One thing, however, must be borne in mind, that where there 
is manifestation there is relativity. No element within the zone 
of the Manifest is permanent or impermanent, per se, but is only 
so in relation to the plane either above or below the order of 
manifestation to which it belongs. But for practical purposes, 
and from the standpoint of the widest limit of the Relative our 
thought can reach, let us fix our stable, permanent Centre in the 
Monad, universal or particular. Let it represent for us the 
highest element of permanence of which we can conceive. Let 
everything that falls within the range of its specific manifesta- 
tions be regarded as the fleeting, in the sense of becoming subject 
to transmutation, growth, development, or some other form of 
change. We shall then have a definite principle on which to 
proceed. 

Now the shining of the One Self is, as I have emphasised, a 
continuous activity on all the planes at once. It is not a process 
of alternate going in and coming out. So, too, with the Self in 
man. He is practically identical with the One Self; and the 
memory which links his passing states into coherent unity is the 
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storehouse of that Self’s experience. These elements—the Self 
and His experience—do not come and go; they always are, they 
always will be. They animate forms, now on this plane, now on 
that, and remain unchanged throughout all the bodies changing. 
The breaking up of a form affects them not, save to increase the 
perfection of their self-expression by the addition of that form’s 
experience. The full volume of the Selfis ever seeking expression 
through the ceaseless flux of momentary states or persone, 
like a spring whose source is one and unchanged, but whose 
waters are new from moment to moment. If then, the ‘“‘me”’ 
perishes in regard to its present state with every moment that 
gives it birth, I grieve not; my passage through time is the 
making room for a fuller upwelling of the continuous Self, Who 
never repeats His aspects because each is multiplied from 
Himself eternally. 

If then the Self does not reincarnate because it is continuous, 
and if its manifestations do not reincarnate because they belong 
to the ever-onward, never-returning stream of time, what is the 
philosophic basis of our belief? To answer this satisfactorily a 
little careful thinking is necessary on lines at first sight some- 
what foreign to the subject under consideration. To sketch, 
even roughly, the noble conception of metensomatosis, some 
attention must be given to the nature of the human Monad, for 
he is the root and centre of the whole idea. And it is more con- 
venient for the present line of treatment to view the Monad as 
one, without distinction between manifest and unmanifest. Our 
enquiry will be two-fold: 

i. What the Monad is. 
ii. The method by which he becomes what he is. 

To answer the question, what is the Monad, we?must go back 
again to our bed-rock. The Universal Monad, we are told, isa 
Trinity of Will, Wisdom, and Activity; and when Wiil passes 
into willing, Activity into action, Wisdom into conscious know- 
ing, the mystery arises which we call the outbirth of the Monads. 
Let us endeavour to think of the matter without recourse to 
materialistic symbols, which cannot go far towards the represen- 
tation of what must be in essence a mental and spiritual process. 
We will think of the Universal Menad as getting His object- 
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world, without which He could not be a Self, a Knower, by the 
pure expression of His essential being. He wills; He knows; 
He acts. To use the language of psychology, the “I” 
objectivises itself in the “‘ Me.” 

Humanity is the objective case of the great Substantive of 
the Universe, His thought of Himself as Other, the outer 
expression of all that is implied in His being a Self, a Centre of 
Will and Consciousness. By will and thought, and the energy 
acting in and sustaining that which is willed and thought, the 
Universe is projected upon the screen of time and space. We 
cannot form the most glimmering conception of this transcendent 
mystery save by taking the always dangerous course of arguing 
from the particular to the universal. Let us descend for the 
moment to the concrete and watch a faint reflection of the mystic 
process within our own consciousness. 

We know that our total experience as entities capable of 
awareness is duplex ; #.e., the Self—the name given to the sum- 
total of conscious experience—is partly knower and partly known, 
partly subject and partly object, having within it two clearly 
discriminated aspects which are sometimes called the ‘‘I” or 
pure Ego, and the “ me” or empirical Ego. The most common 
pronouncement of consciousness is that these two are identical ; 
that to be a Self, a unit of will, thought, and activity, is to be 
possessed of these two aspects in more or less equal degree. 

“In the widest possible sense,” says Professor James, 
“man’s ‘me’ is the sum-total of all that he can call his.”” His 
material, social, and spiritual ‘‘ me’s” carry him, in a sort of 
hierarchical ladder, from the lowest bodily, to the innermost 
ultimate rung of the conscious states with which he unceas- 
ingly identifies himself. These conscious states follow each 
other in unbroken continuity, and each appropriates, by memory, 
the same past ‘‘me’”’; but the human knower can know only a 
few at a time. Yet unless he knows himself in his states, 
his ‘‘ me’s,” he knows himself not at all, for the knower, to be 
a knower, must have something to know. The “I” or pure 
Ego, is that which at any given moment is conscious; the “me” 
is one of the things of which it is conscious. 

Now in thinking of the human Monad, and the Universe of 
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which he forms a part, we are thinking of the ‘‘ me’s,” or conscious 
states of the Universal Knower. The Universe is the limiting 
area which the Logos lays down, or marks out for his own self- 
expression. Universal Consciousness can become Universal Self- 
Consciousness only by this preliminary focussing of Consciousness 
into a specific area. So the innumerable Centres in the Being of 
the Supreme lay aside for a time their glory, that they may gain 
definite self-expression within a prescribed field of manifestation. 
Their method is what Goethe would term, as applied to morals, 
Entsagung—Renunciation, the acceptance of a limit for purposes 
of ultimately wider self-realisation. I am speaking under 
difficulties, having to employ terms of time in relation to that 
which comprises at once both time and timelessness; the Logos 
from His own standpoint being out of what to us is successive- 
ness, and yet sharing the time-state which His own will has 
imposed. If our intuition can rise to the conception of a state in 
which the sum total of time-changes are comprised in one moment 
of unity we may keep our heads above water. 

Now, this mystic Entsagung of the Universal Monad may be 
faintly reflected on the concrete plane in the methods by which 
the human “I” knows itself in the ‘‘ me.” These methods are 
inhibitory ; i.e., out of a possible object-world of indefinite extent 
we focus attention on a limited section only. We throw out, 
neglect, the greater bulk of vibrations that impinge upon us in all 
directions, for the sake of a clear representation in consciousness 
of some of the facts that are existing, and existing only for 
consciousness, and which cannot so exist, save as they are 
recognised in succession. The secret of self-consciousness is that 
its content shall be brought at every conscious moment to a 
definite focus ; and though, of course, the width of the focus will 
be coincident with the extent of the consciousness, yet in all 
conditions involving a “self,” the principle of convergence to a 
centre is present to a greater or smaller degree. 

The focus of the consciousness of that aspect of the Logos to 
which we are related is the solar system, the full content of which 
is comprised by Him in one act of attention. He knows that by 
means of voluntarily inhibiting the vibrations of the myriad other 
worlds which are conceivably open to His gaze, did He will to 
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concern Himself therewith. But the inhibition, or concentration 
upon a specific area within theindefinite possibilities of knowledge 
is the method which gives birth to the outer Universe. When 
Entsagung—a most profound conception—comes into play, there 
is outwardness, there is differentiation, there is the seeming 
forthcoming into matter of the multiplex object-world—the great 
“me” of the Universal “I.” But the idea can only be dimly 
sensed ; words dwarf it. It is the Passion of God, the Calvary 
of Creation, the laying down of the Divine Life, not only to 
endow a Universe with being, but also that God may have clear 
self-expression. This principle of inhibition involves, of necessity, 
an approach to the time-element, but the Logos in Creation is 
stooping to the time-element ; it is part of the great Entsagung. 

We have now a fair working idea of the nature of the Monad 
and of the rationale of his outbirth from God. He is, as we have 
said, the Logos thinking Himself, or an aspect of Himself, into 
objective manifestation on or by means of what we call the planes 
of the Universe. As the contents of the human mind are a unity 
in multiplicity, making in their sum-total the expression of that 
mind itself, so the Monads composing the human race are the 
content of one mind, seemingly differentiated by the imposition of 
the principle of limit. That principle which gave them birth as 
objective expressions of the One, gave them also the sense of 
seeming separateness. A limit implies a “this” and a ‘‘ that”; 
a “this” that is not “that,” a “that’’ which is not some other. 
Differentiation is therefore a necessity of Entsagung, but it 
involves no destruction of the ultimate unity. 

Our second point brings us a step nearer the true inwardness 
of reincarnation, and proceeds in logical sequence from the first. 
Following ona statement of the nature of the Monad, comes 
a consideration of the method by which he becomes what he ts. 

Now the ‘‘ me”’ of the Universal ‘“‘ I’ becomes in its turn the 
*“T” of a particular series of ‘‘me’s,”’ because “as above, so 
below.” Let us keep firmly before us the axiom with which we 
started, viz., that as the Logos works in His manifestations as a 
whole, so the individual Monad works in the series of manifesta- 
tions by which he obtains individual self-realisation. The 
principle of Entsagung, or limit, is also the method of the Monad 
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throughout his entire life-cycle. He too acts through his 
manifestations, his ‘‘ me’s,’”’ as the Logos acts through him. 

Now, as we all know, the whole mystery of reincarnation 
hinges, not upon the Monad, for he does not reincarnate, but upon 
his manifestations, and the fruitage they bring to their parent 
source. The point of this article is that the frwitage alone, stored 
in an appropriate vehicle, is the reincarnating principle in man. But 
before we come to the discussion of this somewhat subtle point, 
it is imperative to watch carefully the Monad getting his mani- 
festations, his “‘me’s” or object-side. We shall have to discover 
their relation to himself, whether a relation of identity, or what 
not. But principally we must examine the part Entsagung has 
to play in the whole microcosmic scheme. 

The Monad is the one centre of the human cycle, con- 
tinuously active during the entire length of the life of a universe. 
He is essentially out of time and space, and is, in his true being, 
the perfect reflection of the Logos by Whom he was thought- 
generated. That thought became an ezkon or image of the 
Divine Thinker, and the starting-point of further images in a 
self-reproductiye series, which, as far as I can see, can have no 
limit, save in the setting in of a Planetary Pralaya. For each 
image has its fruitage; it is initself a miniature monad to the 
image to be born from itself, until the thinking, willing, knowing 
activity of the monad is quieted in the unknown rest of the Great 
Withdrawal. 

Professor Royce once illustrated this, or a similar point, bya 
quaint illustration. There is, he says, an advertisement of a 
patent medicine consisting of a man holding in his hand a bottle 
of that medicine, on which is a label containing a duplication of 
the same figure—the man with the bottle, the bottle with the 
label. That second label will of course contain the man with the 
bottle, the bottle with the label in a series of self-reproductive 
pictures which literally can have no, end for thought, though of 
course they would quickly have an end for space and matter. 
No human eye could detect their endless reduplication, but for 
thought they would, they must be present. 

The illustration is grotesque, but it may serve as a faint 
analogy of the manner in which the Original Eikon produces, or 
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reproduces, its age-long series of eikones of all ranks and degrees, 
in each of which He is compelled by the laws of Entsagung to 
become self-limited. Speaking for the moment from the point 
of view of the Monad on his own plane, these images will be the 
simultaneous product of his continuous activity on all the planes 
of the Universe. The images on the labels do not appear in 
succession, but are generated with the generation of the original 
picture. This is of course from the standpoint of the original 
man with the bottle. To an observer whose limited eye-sight 
demanded a slow deciphering of the images one by one, they 
might appear to arise in succession—an illusion which the 
conclusions of thought would at once dispel. 


But our analogy must not of course be pressed too far. We 
have used it mainly to show the relationship between the Original 
Eikon, or Monad, and the personalities, or eikones, in which he 
is successively, yet simultaneously, mirrored, the mirrors of a 
lower rank being ultimately exchanged for those of a higher. 
St. Paul expresses the teaching in a phrase. ‘As we have 
borne the eikon or image of the earthy ’—that is, the astral ezkon 
made of the “‘dust’’ of Eden, ‘‘ so shall we bear the etkon of the 
heavenly.” _Here the term “bear ” seems also to suggest that 
the limitations of the image are imposed upon the Monad who 
has reflected himself therein; in other words, that the process 
has two elements,—the action of the Monad on the image, and 
the reflex action of the image upon the Monad—a somewhat 
important point. Is the relationship one of identity ? Identity 
in the sense in which a man is identical with his mind, and the 
mind with its content, but an identity which must yet allow for 
the notion of transcendence, for, as in the relationship between 
the Logos and His Eikon, the ‘‘ Father is greater than I’’; the 
Monad is Lord even of his highest expressions. 

But in case our imagery may be taken for statement of literal 
fact—and there are minds who appear incapable of appreciating 
either the dangers or the uses of a figure—let us put this great 
principle of reflection in another way. In what other terms may 
we express the reflection of the Eikon in the eikones? What is 
a reflection? Mrs. Besant’s definition can hardly be improved 
upon. 
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“ Speaking generally, the term reflection is used when a foree 
manifested on a higher plane shows itself again on a lower plane, 
and is conditioned bya grosser kind of matter in that lower 
manifestation, so that some of the effective energy of the force is 
lost, and it shows itself in a feebler form.” (Study in Consciousness, 
p. 60.) 

This statement appears to lend some support to a theory of 
value to myself, viz., that the activity of the personality on the 
lower planes is but the echo—so to speak—of the activity of the 
Monad in his own realm. He, the thinking, willing, knowing, 
acting centre of consciousness whose home and birth-place is 
the plane we vaguely term Anupadaka, sets up, by reason of the 
exercise of his essential attributes, corresponding centres of 
activity on the planes below him (if I may be pardoned for the 
use of a misleading preposition)—centres which, though weakened 
in force by their transmission through denser matter, are yet of 
sufficient intensity to constitute independent units of consciousness, 
functioning through independent vehicles of matter. 

Thus the activity of the Monad on his own plane is the 
initial impulse of a long series of simultaneous activities on the 
lower levels of the Universe, there being no plane on which the 
Monad is not consciously functioning, although his vehicles 
may be incapable of an interchange of experience with their 
fellows below and above. In other words, while the Monad has 
the free range of all the planes, he cannot inform his physical 
brain of what he is doing on the astral, or his mental brain of 
what he is doing on the buddhic, for the reason that at present 
the unification of the respective centres has not yet taken place. 
The centres are available for his own use, but they are not yet 
attuned the one to the other, so that between each plane there is 
literally a great gulf fixed—a gulf which the progress of evolution 
of the respective sheaths is rapidly bridging over. This theory 
removes the difficulty of gaps in the consciousness of the Monad 
by providing for his simultaneous consciousness on all the planes, 
instead of showing him to be awake on the highest and lowest, 
and more or less asleep on the planes that intervene. . 

CHARLOTTE E. Woops. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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ESPERANTO 


Or the many attempts made in modern times to create an 
artificial language, none has had the support which seems to have 
been accorded to Esperanto. 

That there is need for a simple, auxiliary medium of com- 
munication, which could be universally used, few willdeny. To 
some extent the rapid and almost universal spread of English 
has promised to fulfil this need; but English is the native 
language of certain particular nations, and, apart from the 
difficulties of mastering its intricacies and irregularities, there 
must needs be a measure of prejudice on the part of other peoples 
against adopting the language of any one nation as a standard 
universal tongue. 

Among the ends to be accomplished by the adoption of such 
a language would be convenience in travel, a ready access to the 
literature of all nations, a uniform medium for the activities of 
commerce, science, and religion, a standard of expression in 
international treaties. The literature of the world would be 
greatly enriched by the translation into such a language of pub- 
lished works, and the people of a nation would only need to learn 
this language in order to have access to all foreign literature. 
Interpreters would no longer be needed for foreign travel or 
lectures, nor translators for foreign correspondence ; and inter- 
national congresses of all kinds could transact their business 
with ease and dispatch. Statesmen would find it an invaluable 
aid, not only in the preparation of treaties, but in all international 
relations. Nothing makes so potently and widely for unity as 
some bond which by its nature is universally acceptable, and a 
common tie in a form which concerns the various peoples so 
vitally as a uniform tongue, would go far towards bringing about 
the amity and unity of nations of which so many minds have 
dreamed. It would tend to unify ideals, aims, and education, 
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and would form a practical basis for bringing the potential fact 
of universal brotherhood into the state of actual realisation. 
Those movements, therefore, tending to promote the ideas of 
universal brotherhood and universal peace, would find a useful 
ally in a common mode of speech. 

Count Leo Tolstoy writes: “‘1 have often thought that there 
is no more Christian science than the study of languages, that 
study which permits of our communicating and allying ourselves 
with an incalculable number of our fellow men, and I have often 
remarked how people bear themselves as enemies to one another, 
solely because they have no means of communication. The study 
of Esperanto, then, and its diffusion, is assuredly a Christian 
labour, which hastens the coming of the kingdom of God, the main 
—I should say, the only—aim of life.”’ 

Some such consideration prompted the inventor of Esperanto, 
Dr. Louis Zamenhof, to appreciate the importance to humanity 
of a language which could be unconditionally accepted by every- 
one and so be the common property of the whole world. He 
felt that the diversity of tongues was almost the sole cause 
operating against the friendships of nations, and from an early 
age he set before himself the task of working out the problem 
of creating an easily mastered, universal language. In 1887 he 
published his completed work, and in spite of the downfall of 
Volapiik, which had made its appearance about that time, his 
language gradually made its way, until now it is claimed that 
there is not a country in which there are not some Esperantists. 

It has received the support of many distinguished names, 
and Esperantist clubs or societies are to be found almost every- 
where. Books for the study of Esperanto are printed in more 
than twenty languages, and as many journals are published in 
the new idiom, at least one of them of a strictly scientific nature. 
The peace movement has adopted it as the definite medium of 
international communication, and its official organ, the Espero 
Pacafista, is published in Esperanto. Already many works have 
been rendered into this language, among them Moliére’s L’Avare, 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol, the AEneid, Vicar of Wakefield, the 
Prayer Book and Hamlet. It is taught in some commercial 
schools, and is receiving consideration in others of different 
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curriculum. It is used to provide reading for the blind, a 
system of shorthand has been fitted to it, and it is fast coming 
into use as a medium for international telegraphic communications. 
At a recent congress of Esperantists at Boulogne, it was found 
that the delegates were able to communicate with each other 
with ease, one of those present stating that ‘for oratory,°.for 
poetry, for disputation, for music, for merriment, for flirtation, 
Esperanto was put to proof, and found not to be wanting.” 
The activities of the congress included speeches in Esperanto 
by representatives of twenty-two different nations, a theatrical 
performance in which the characters were enacted by persons of 
seven nationalities, and a religious service which was celebrated 
partly in the new tongue. 

One of the notable results of the Congress was a compli- 
ment paid to Dr. Zamenhof by the French Government, and a 
reception tendered him by the City of Paris. 

It is claimed for Esperanto that it can be learned at home, 
by persons having had only a common school education, in two 
or three months ; that many gain a fair command of the language 
in less time, and that it is ten to twenty times easier to acquire 
than any other language. A tiny “key” has been prepared in 
many languages, costing a halfpenny, and containing the elements 
of the language and a vocabulary, and it is claimed that a letter 
written in Esperanto can be sent to a person absolutely ignorant 
of the language, and if accompanied by this little key, the sender 
may feel assured that the recipient will be able to understand it 
with little difficulty. We read in this booklet that it is not the 
aim of Esperanto to displace existing idioms, but to be a second 
language for all; that the Esperanto grammar can be learned in 
an hour, and that there are no exceptions, irregularities or bulky 
dictionaries, but only a number of root-words, three-fourths of 
which are already known to every man of medium education. 

In making the language Dr. Zamenhof really invented 
nothing, but used the material already in existence. He elimin- 
ated all that was accidental in the various national] tonguss and 
kept that which was common to them all. Some of the words 
which he adopted may be found in at least seven different lan- 
guages. In others he has drawn on so universally known a 
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tongue as Latin. Words already international have been 
retained with such alterations as are made necessary to meet the 
uniformity of phonetic spelling and vowel endings. 

To quote from the literature of the subject. 


There are about two thousand root-words in the language; this 
small number, together with the international words already men- 
tioned, is amply sufficient, owing to the use of appropriate prefixes 
and suffixes, to express every shade of thought or action, without in 
any way burdening the memory. 

For example, should you ever know the word for ox, bovo, then 
you also know cow, bovino; calf, bovido; herd, bovaro, bovinaro; 
heifer, bovineto; sire, bovpatro; herdsman, bovisto or bovaristo; to 
herd, bovarigi; to herd (feed), bovpasti; bull, bovviro; dam, bovpa- 
trino ; beef, bovajo, bovviando; beeves, bovoj ; steer, boveto ; bullock, 
bovetviro. 

The prefix ‘ mal” is also a good example of the way in which 
simplicity has been attained. It expresses the opposite of the mean- 
ing of the word to which it is attached. Thus: bona, good, malbona, 
bad; beni, to bless, malbeni, to curse; amiko, friend, malamiko, 
enemy. 

With regard to the verb, the most difficult part of all natural 
languages, twelve endings (terminations) suffice to express every form 
of mood or tense, and, of course, there are no exceptions. The pro- 
nunciation is perfectly simple, being phonetic throughout—one letter, 
one sound; all difficult consonantal sounds are eliminated, and the 
vowels reduced to five, any possible variation in the sounds of these 
vowels being prevented by having the tonic accent always on the 
penultimate syllable. 

Finally, all nouns end, in the singular, in “0,” the adjectives in 
“a,” and the derived adverbs in ‘‘e.” Thus the most important 
words in a sentence can be picked out at a glance. 

Esperanto is very harmonious, most flexible, exceedingly copious. 


x” 


SYNOPSIS OF THE GRAMMAR 


The Alphabet 


is the same as the English, except that q, w, x, and y are discarded, 
and ¢, &, h,j, 8, and t are added. 
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Pronunciation—Phonetic and Euphonious 


Each letter has invariably the same sound, and is pronounced as 
in English, with the following exceptions : 


The Consonants 


like ts in bits. 

like g in Gog (always hard). 

like y in young. 

like s in system (never like z). 

like ch in loch (guttural, very rare). 
like ch in church. 


> 1) a ORO 


o> 


like g in gem. 
like s in pleasure. 
like sh in she. 


M> ca» JO> 


The Vowels are sounded as heard in the following sentence: 


Pa made me show Loo 
ae e iO) u 


The double letters are pronounced as follows: 


Wace 


ruin my toy may now 
Wiapay Op Le. au 


Grammatical Terminations 


I final, denotes the infinitive. Ami, to love. 


AS denotes present tense. Mi amas, I love. 


IS 


past tense. Viamis, you loved. 

future tense. Ili amos, they will love. 

conditional. Liamus, he should love. 

imperative. Amu, love; li amu, let him love. 

present participle (active). Amanta, loving. 

past participle (active). Aminta, having loved. 
future participle (active). Amonta, about to love. 
present participle (passive). Amata, being loved. 
past participle (passive). Amita, having been loved. 
future participle (passive). Amota, about to be loved. 
noun. Patro, father. 

adjective. Patra, paternal. 

adverb. Patre, paternally. 

plural. Bonaj patroj, good fathers. 
accusative (objective) case, and the direction towards 
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which one goes. Mi trovis la libron, I found the 
book. Si iras Londonon, she goes to London. 


In order to avoid burdening the memory the language is built up 
from about 2,000 root-words, just as from such a word as clean, we 
take cleanliness, cleanly, and so on, and by the addition of the following 
prefixes and affixes a whole vocabulary can be constructed. 

ad—denotes the continuation of an action: instrui, to instruct; 
instruado, instruction. 

aj—denotes something made from, or having the equality of what 

is mentioned: mola, soft ; molajo, a soft thing. 
an—denotes a member, inhabitant, or partisan: vilago, a village; 
vilagano, a villager. 

ar—denotes a collection of the thing mentioned: arbo, a tree; 

arbaro, a forest. 
bo—denotes a relative by marriage: patro, father; bopatro, 
father-in-law. 
dis—denotes a separation and dissemination : jeti, to throw; disjeti, 
to throw about. 
ebl—denotes possibility : kredi, to believe; kredebla, credible. 
ec—denotes an abstract quality: bela, beautiful; beleco, beauty. 
edz—denotes a married person: doktoro, doctor; doktoredzino, 
doctor’s wife. 
eg—denotes enlargement or intensity of degree: bruo, a noise; 
bruego, a tumult. 
ej—denotes the place specially used for any purpose: pregi, to 
pray ; pregejo, church. 

ek—denotes an action which begins or is of short duration: ridi, 
to laugh ; ekridi, to burst out laughing. 

em—denotes propensity or disposition: kredi, to believe ; kredema, 
credulous, 

er—denotes one object of a collection: mono, money; monero, a 

coin. 
estr—denotes a chief, leader, or ruler: Sipo, ship; Sipestro, captain. 
et—denotes diminution of degree: ridi, to laugh; rideti, to smile. 
ge—denotes persons of both sexes taken together : patro, father ; 
gepatroj, parents. 

id—denotes a child or descendant, or the young of: kato, cat; 

katido, kitten: bovo, ox; bovido, calf, 

ig—denotes the causing anything to be (in a certain state): morti, 

to die; mortigi, to kill. 
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ig—denotes the action of becoming, turning to: ruga, red; 
rugigi, to blush. 
il—denotes the instrument by which something is done: trand¢i, 
to cut; trancilo, a knife. 
in—denotes the feminine gender: patro, father ; patrino, mother. 
ind—denotes worthiness: kredi, to believe; kredinda, worthy 
belief. 
ing—denotes a holder, that into which one object is appropriately 
put: cigaro, cigar; cigaringo, a cigar-holder. 
ist—denotes a person following a given means of livelihood : drogo, 
a drug ; drogisto, a druggist. 
mal—denotes the opposite of any idea: amiko, friend; malamiko, 
enemy. 
mosto—a general title of politeness: rego, king; lia rega mosSto, his 
majesty, his royal highness. 
re—corresponds to the English re=again, back: koni, to know; 
4 rekoni, to recognise. 
uj—denotes that which contains: inko, ink; inkujo, an inkstand. 
ul—denotes one remarkable for a given quality: timo, fear; 
timulo, a coward. 


The cardinal numbers never change their forms. They are: 


I unu 5 kvin g nau 
2 6 ses 10 dek 
=o. tri 7. 16ep Ioo cent 
4 kvar 8 ok 1000. mil 


The tens and hundreds are formed by simple junction of the 
numerals: 
533—kvincent tridek tri. 


Ordinals are formed by adding the adjectival a” to the cardinals : 
una, first; dua, second; tria, third. 

Multiples are formed by ‘obl”: kvarobla, four-fold; dekobla, 
tenfold. 

Fractionals by “on”: duono, a half; tri kvaronoj, three-quarters. 

By adding ‘‘op”’ collective numerals are formed: okope, by 
eights ; dekduope, by dozens. 

To form distributives one uses the preposition ‘‘po’’: po ses, at 
the rate of six; po naidek, at the rate of ninety. Firstly, secondly, 
thirdly, are rendered by the adverbial torm of the cardinals: unue, 
due, trie, etc. 
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There is no indefinite and only one definite article (la) for all 
genders, numbers and cases. 

Prepositions govern the objective cases. 

The personal pronouns are: 

Mi, I; ci, thou; li, he; si, she; gi, it; ni, we; vi, you; ili, they; 
si, him-, her-, it-, one-self, themselves; oni, one. 

The personal pronouns in the objective case also take the accus- 
tative “‘n,”’ and by adding the adjectival ‘‘a,” they are turned into 
possessive pronouns, changing the rules for adjectives. Mia, my, 
mine ; via, your, yours; Sia, her, hers; gia, its; min, me. 

The method of forming words is illustrated as follows: with the 
root-word “ viv”: 

Vivo, life ; 

Viva, alive; 

Vive, in a lively fashion ; 
Vivebla, possible to live ; 
Vivigi, to make alive; 
Vivulo, a living person ; 
Vivema, disposed to live ; 
Postivivi, to survive; etc. 

In this way, with other suffixes and prefixes, about fifty words 
can be formed, from this root. 


It will be readily seen how small a vocabulary will serve in 
forming words according to this method of word-building, and 
when we realise that it has been said that the Old Testament 
contains only about 500 root-words and their derivatives, we can 
form some idea of how much can be accomplished with the 2,000 
root-words of Esperanto. 

It would seem a little unfortunate that the author did not 
discard the diacritical marks, along with the many other unneces- 
sary linguistic incumbrances, and we feel that the tendency in 
usage will be to supply its place by h, and thus conform to 
present English methods; ¢.g., shi instead of &i, etc. It is also 
unfortunate that he did not adopt the j in its present English 
signification instead of the g and allowthe y as we use it to do the 
duty of the j. It is not improbable that usage will also regulate 
this, and employ either y for the plural or i, as we have seen done 
already. 
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I will now quote the closing lines of an excellent "paper 
entitled ‘‘ Esperanto: the Proposed Universal JLanguage,” by 
Prof. Schinz of Bryn Mawr, which appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly for January, 1906, from which has been gleaned much 
that is written above: 


Take a penny dictionary in your pocket, and you are provided to 
get along with Esperanto. Even without the dictionary, and only 
with the few words of Esperanto quoted here, plus what everybody 
knows of his own native tongue, you will almost be able to understand 
a text in the new language. Try: 

La internacia linguo Esperanto estas facile lernebla, e¢ de la 
personoj nemulte instruitaj. Unu horo sufitas generale por lerni la 
tutan gramatikon, kelkaj tagoj por legi, kelkaj semajnoj por skribi. 
Esperanto estas efektive tre simpla, fleksebla, bonsona kaj vere 
internacia per siaj elementoj. Kun malgranda kvanto da radikoj 
oni povas fari tre grandan nombron da vortoj dank al la praktika 
sistemo de prefiksoj kaj sufiksoj. Tiu ¢i linguo ne havas la intercon 
malfortigi la linguon naturan de ia popolo. Gi devos servi por la 
rilatoj internaciaj kaj por tiuj verkoj kiuj interesas la tutan mondon. 
Esperanto helpos Ja sciencojn, la komercon, kaj la vojagojn. 


Translation 


The international language Esperanto is easily learnable, even by 
(of) people not-much educated. One hour suffices generally to (for) 
learn the whole grammar, some (French ‘quelques ”’) days to read, 
some weeks to write. Esperanto is actually very simple, flexible, 
well-sounding, and very international by its elements. With (a) 
small (not large) quantity of radicals, one can make (a) very great 
number of words, thanks to the practical system of prefixes and 
suffixes. This language has not the intention to weaken the natural 
language of any people. It must serve for the international relations, 
and for all the works which ,interest the whole world. Esperanto 
helps the sciences, commerce, and journeys. 

The writer is not an Esperantist ; he does not speak the new 
idiom; he never tried to. But having heard of it, he decided to 
write to M. de Beaufront. Soon he received a little book, Langue 
Internationale Esperanto, and one Sunday afternoon (for play, not for 
work), at about three o’clock, he began to study. At four o’clock he 
could read without too much trouble. In the evening, after his 
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supper, he wrote M. de Beaufront a letter of thanks in Esperanto. 
He feels perfectly sure that anybody could do as well. Perhaps 
much better. 


Note.—The address of the British branch of Esperanto is as 
follows: 13, Arundel Street, London, W.C.; American branch, P.O. 
Box 21, Boulevard Station, Boston, Mass. 

One can also order the books for the study of Esperanto, by 
addressing “‘ Esperanto,” Review of Reviews Office, 14, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London. Orders will be sent post free on receipt of the 
prices of the volumes: viz., Complete Textbook of Esperanto, by J. 
O'Connor, 1s. 8d.  English-Esperanto and Esperanto-English 


Dictionaries, 2s. 8d. 
A. P. WarRINGTON. 


MATTER, PLANES AND STATES )@@ 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Translated from the French by B. K. 
(CONCLUDED FROM P. 355) 


HERE then we have those great divisions which we call 
planes in Theosophy, defined in respect of their two individual 
characteristics—viz., their state as matter, and their state as 
energy. As the basis of each plane we conceive on the one 
hand a certain form or typical state of matter—that is to say, 
the atomic element of the plane; and on the other hand, a 
definite specialisation of the cosmic energy in virtue of which 
that form exists, and whence are further derived all the phe- 
nomenal manifestations proper to the plane in question. The 
symbolic representation which we have given of this conception 
brings Out clearly first of all the dependence of the state matter 
upon the state energy, the former existing only in virtue of the 
latter. 

In this we are in agreement with the conceptions of modern 
physics, more especially with those developed by Dr. Lebon in 
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his book entitled The Evolution of Matter. The same symbolism 
has enabled us to represent the sequence of the successive states 
according to which the whole chain of manifestation unrolls itself 
from plane to plane. We have seen how the process which, 
starting from the unmanifested, causes the successive appearance 
of the typical form of each plane, finds its representation in the 
generation by the point of what may be called the three states of 
dimensions manifested to our consciousness: to wit, the straight 
line, the plane and the parallelopipedon, or more generally, the 
line, the surface and the solid. At the root of this genesis, we 
find one and the same substratum, the point, and one and the 
same kind of motion, vibratory motion in a straight line. When 
this motion carries with it the point, the straight line appears; 
when it carries with it the plane, the solid appears. It is thus 
that all things proceed from the initial duality, the first stage of 
differentiation characterised by Purusha and Mialaprakriti; and 
it is thus again that each atomic form contains in itself all the 
atomic forms of the higher planes. 

How can the inverse process—that which culminates in the 
dissociation of a state of matter—be defined by means of the 
same procedure? It can be conceived of in two ways: first, by 
the cessation, pure and simple, of the motion generative of that 
state ; in that case we have a life coming to an end, the death of 
a state of matter. In this case, as also in the following one, the 
illustration of the luminous circle will perhaps be more concrete 
and more suggestive. The circle produced by the rotation of a 
piece of incandescent carbon is an object of perception, a 
material form which will disappear if the circular motion is 
interrupted ; there will then remain nothing but the luminous 
point alone. 

But another cause, diametrically opposite to the foregoing— 
an increase of velocity—may lead to the same result. The piece 
of charcoal has been supposed to be attached to a thread, which 
is the material radius of the circle it describes. By the very fact 
of its rotation it exerts upon this thread a force—the centrifugal 
force—which increases in proportion to the square of the velocity. 
Resistance being naturally limited a moment will come, if the 
velocity continues to increase, when the thread will break; the 
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circle will then cease to exist ; and we have the case of a material 
form which will disappear by dissociation. 

This can be regarded as quite general. Asa matter of fact, 
every permanent form, such as an atomic form or structure, is 
the result of an equilibrium between two opposed actions: the 
centripetal attraction and the centrifugal force, determined by 
the condition of velocity. If the magnitude of the velocity, 
modified by an external cause, ceases to be in relation with the 
conditions of dynamic equilibrium, then, when the latter gives 
way, the form vanishes. 

The simplest example of this fact is found in the change of 
state by which physical matter appears as solid, liquid, or 
gaseous. In the first state, the centripetal force has the upper 
hand; the molecules cohere. But if by supplying heat to the 
body we increase the rapidity of the molecular vibrations, the 
centrifugal force will increase, and a point will be reached where 
its action will balance that of the centripetal attraction, and 
then the matter will pass into the state of liquid. A fresh addi- 
tion of heat, by making the centrifugal action definitely pre- 
dominant, may cause the liquid to pass into the gaseous condi- 
tion. Chemical dissociation is an example of an analogous case. 
Finally, recent discoveries in physics have brought to light cases 
of even more profound dissociation than these, as a result of 
which ponderable matter, the very atom itself, seems to 
evaporate and vanish away. 

This leads us to complete, by the addition of a new and very 
important conception, the views set forth in what precedes. We 
have granted that every material form was the resultant—or, if 
one prefers, the envelope—of a vibratory motion, having for its 
substratum a form still, but a form lower from the point of view 
of matter—a form that is atomic in relation to the former. 
Hitherto we have not assigned to this motion any limit of 
velocity, thus assuming tacitly that the relation between the 
generating motion and the form generated was entirely dependent 
on the notion of position or amplitude governed by a certain 
directing law, and in no way upon the notion of velocity or 
vibratory frequence. 

We must now render more precise the course of the pheno- 
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menon by conceiving that—according to the experimental facts 
cited above—a given form cannot exist beyond a certain velocity of 
the atom whose vibration generates it. If this velocity is exceeded, 
the first form gives place to another, less material form, in the 
relative sense we have ascribed to that term. Moreover, the 
necessity for a lower limit of velocity follows immediately; this 
limit corresponding to the appearance of the next succeeding 
degree in the scale of increasing materiality. Our law as first 
stated must therefore be completed as follows: Every form or 
state of matter corresponds to a definite scale of vibratory velocity 
outside the limits of which tt completely ceases to exist. 

This consideration is extremely important, for it gives the 
reason why a given state of matter can only effectively respond to 
a definite series of vibrations. To respond, means in the first 
place, to transmit the vibration; in the second, to be modified 
more or less profoundly—or, as we may also say, to be affected— 
but not destroyed by it. The phenomenon is the following: 
there being given a vibratory condition localised in space, that 
constitutes a form—whether form of an object or phenomenal 
form, matters little. On the one hand, a vibration transmitted 
by the surrounding medium reaches this form, and tends conse- 
quently to modify its actual state of vibration; then, if the 
rhythm of the external vibration falls numerically within the scale 
of frequencies proper to the form under consideration, there will 
be, on the part of that form, a response, that is to say it will be 
affected in its actual condition, more or less modified by the new 
state of vibration imposed upon it, while still continuing to 
subsist. 

If, on the contrary, the external rhythm is incompatible withits 
actual state, two different cases may present themselves: either 
the internal motion will in no way be modified by the external 
action (and this is the most general case, that in which for the 
matter in question this external vibration does not exist—any 
more than sound waves exist for the eye) or again, on the other 
hand, the surrounding impulse will impose its rhythm on the 
matter in question, whether or no, and under those conditions 
the matter will be dissociated. Such is, briefly stated, the 
course of the phenomenon; there would be very much more to 
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say upon the subject, but it is time that we should pass from 
states of matter to states of consciousness. 

I have defined a state of consciousness as being the One 
Consciousness conditioned by a state of matter. Its limitations, 
such as the faculty of perceiving life, will thus be those of the 
matter in question in respect of surrounding vibrations. Hence 
it follows that there will exist, for every state of consciousness, 
a gamut of perceptions connected in parallel with the gamut of 
vibrations capable of affecting the corresponding state of matter. 
This absolutely rigorous parallelism ought to validate the appli- 
cation to the present case of the method of symbolical representa- 
tion by means of which we previously endeavoured to give an 
account of the differentiation process of energy-matter. Since 
the four geometrical entities, point, line, plane and volume— 
were capable of serving as symbols for the same number of states 
of energy-matter, there is no reason why they cannot play the 
same part in respect to the allied limitations of consciousness-life ; 
this, however, requires a more precise justification. 

Let me recall two of the conclusions of our preliminary 
study, viz., first that which appears as life in relation to certain 
possibilities is at the same time consciousness in relation to a 
lower state of life ; secondly, each state of consciousness finds in 
a lower state, which is life-matter in relation to it, its basis of 
manifestation. 

In the present case the consciousness-aspect corresponds to 
the vibratory motion, the life-aspect to the form manifested : 
straight line, plane, solid, taken in the static condition. Each of 
these forms is, on the other hand, the substratum of a vibratory 
motion; it constitutes therefore the basis of manifestation of a 
state of consciousness. But the result of this manifestation 
expresses itself in its turn by a form of life: the motion of the 
point generates the straight line; that of the straight line 
generates the plane, etc. Hence it follows that each form appears 
under a dual aspect, according as it is considered as the sub- 
stratum or as the resultant of a state of vibration. The former 
aspect belongs to the objective order—it is the straight line seen 
as an existent form; the second to the subjective—it is the 
straight line conceived of as the vibratory motion of the point. 
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The manifested straight line will be Life in relation to the con- 
sciousness which seeks to express itself by means thereof, that is, 
in relation to the motion which takes the straight line as sub- 
stratum. It will be Consciousness in relation to the point which, 
in vibrating, permits it to manifest itself. 

These schematic analogies, simple as they are, none the less 
permit us to bring out prominently several interesting points. 
First there is the generation of the successive forms of the life 
by the effort of consciousness seeking to express itself through 
them. Behind the vibration we conceive as the moving cause 
a will seeking to reveal itself as conscious, and this will builds up 
the form adequate to each state of consciousness. The process 
advances from the simple to the complex—from the point, symbol 
of potential life, to the three-dimensional solid, the complete 
expression of the manifested life, passing through the two 
intermediate forms, the line and the plane. 

From the point of view of the form-aspect, the process is an 
ascending one; from the point to the solid, life accumulates; 
each fresh dimension marks a progress in manifestation. On the 
other hand, the consciousness-aspect diminishes ; by its succes- 
sive specialisations, consciousness restricts more and more its 
potentialities. Thus, the vibration of the point can radiate out 
in every direction ; it fills the three dimensions of space. When 
the vibration having for its substratum the straight line takes 
place, now no longer in relation to a centre, but in relation to an 
axis, its field of expansions becomes reduced from three to two 
dimensions ; finally, with the plane, one dimension only remains. 
Thus, the dimensionality of consciousness varies inversely as the 
dimensionality of the form. 

This concerns the potential limitations proper to each state 
of consciousness, taken in itself; but when this state of con- 
sciousness expresses itself through a particular form, chosen 
among the totality of forms of the same order and considered 
apart, then it suffers, in addition to the preceding, all the limita- 
tions proper to that form. It is the limitation of the point- 
vibration constrained to take place along one fixed straight line ; 
it is the line-vibration constrained to take place in ome fixed 
plane. Then the individual appears, the “ I,’ manifested through 
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a state of consciousness and a form adequate to that state, and 
doubly limited in such wise, on the one hand in consequence of 
the general conditions which characterise that state, and, on the 
other, by those which specially belong to the form under 
consideration. 

Such a form is what we call a body and our graphic process 
will find its last application in the schematic representation of 
the ensemble constituted by the various bodies of man. ‘The solid 
will correspond to the physical body, the form of greatest 
materiality, the only one which impresses a state of conscious- 
ness conditioned by physical matter. But the solid contains in 
itself the plane, the vibration of which constitutes its subjective 
being (as opposed to the objective form, which is the static solid) 
and consequently also the straight line, the subjective aspect of 
the plane, and the point, the subjective aspect of the line. 
These forms will correspond to as many bodies, viz. : the plane to 
the astral body, the straight line to the mental body, the point, 
symbol of unity, to the buddhic body. We have no further 
dimensions wherewith to press the correspondence further; and 
I must also repeat here the observation already made above to 
the effect that these correspondences are purely symbolical. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that a state of consciousness 
conditioned by the vibration of a form must be powerless to per- 
ceive that form. For that form lies outside its field of perception 
because it is within it; and this is true 4 fortiori for the whole 
series of more subtle forms whence that is derived, and which it 
contains, as the solid contains the plane, the line and the point. 

When applied to our geometrical conventions, this absolute 
principle will translate itself as follows: the state of conscious- 
ness symbolised by the straight line does not perceive the point ; 
the lower state symbolised by the plane perceives neither the 
straight line nor the point, and the lowest state, symbolised by 
the solid, perceives neither the plane, nor the line, nor the point. 

According as the Self identifies itself with this or the other 
state of consciousness, it shares its limitations; the field of its 
perceptions will thus be the more restricted in proportion as the 
form conditioning the state of consciousness becomes itself more 
gross. But how will the Self pass from this state of conscious- 
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ness to another? Here we can only proceed by induction, 
generalising a little the sense of the preceding data. 

Granting that the identification of the Self with a given 
state of consciousness can be conceived of as being the fact of 
its sharing in the vibratory motion which characterises this state, 
it follows that the Self will realise its freedom from this state by 
withdrawing itself from this motion, by escaping, so to say, from 
the vortex which hides from it the things of another world. It is 
thus that, by ceasing to follow the motion of the plane, he becomes 
able to perceive the plane, and so on further. Each motion 
that he abandons unveils to him a new world and each new world 
reveals to him a new dimension. This follows from what has been 
said above as to the increasing limitations of consciousness. 
Indeed we have seen that the number of dimensions open to 
consciousness varies inversely as the number of dimensions of the 
form which conditions it. 

I shall not push further the search after the teachings which 
this method of symbolic representation may be made to yield; 
indeed, it has fulfilled its task, since it has enabled us to trans- 
late or rediscover the leading points of the theosophical teaching 
upon matter, planes, states of consciousness, and the various 
bodies. It may still, however, be asked what is the purpose of 
an exposition such as has just been presented, and if it was really 
useful to compress within such a dry and arid representation as 
that adopted, a series of data which could equally well have been 
expounded in a much less abstract fashion and without all the 
wearisome repetitions which this method rendered obligatory, 
without on that account adding anything to their charm. 

Well, it is precisely in these very repetitions that our thesis 
finds its raison d’étre, for they testify to the absolute unity of the 
plan of manifestation, under whatever angle we may view it. 
We have seen the process unfold itself with perfect uniformity : 
whether concerned with matter, energy, life or consciousness ; 
and, if we have been able to bring out clearly this uniformity, it 
is thanks to this representation of the forms which, adapting 
itself indifferently to these diverse aspects, has enabled us thus to 
realise their synthesis, under an abstract form, it is true, but still 
under a very simple one. 
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This synthesis, in its turn, will allow us to approach more 
closely to two absolutely fundamental notions, those indicated 
in Hindu philosophy by the terms Tanmatra and Tattva. I 
say that our synthesis will allow us to approach them, because I 
do not believe that it is possible to form a precise idea of them 
so long as one has not recognised the complete unity which rules 
all forms and all phases of manifestation. Indeed, whether we 
are concerned with states of matter or states of consciousness, 
with the nature of a perception or with the sense which mani- 
fests it, with the forms of energy of modern times or with the 
ancient elements (ether, air, etc.), everywhere we meet again 
and again the Tattvas and the Tanmatras; and this characteristic 
of universality does not fail to cause some perturbation in the 
western mind habituated to classifications and distinctions 
between the natures of phenomena. 

In any case Mrs. Besant gives, in her Study of Consciousness, 
a synthetic definition, and I reproduce the passage where this 
definition appears: 

“* Formation of the Atoms.—The Third Logos divides matter 
into atoms, and this operation comprises : 

“‘y, The fixing of the limit within which the ensouling life— 
the Life of the Logos within the atom—shall vibrate; this limit- 
ing and fixing of the wave-length of the vibration is technically 
called the divine measure (Tanmatra); this gives to the atoms of 
a plane their distinctive peculiarity. 

“2, The Logos marks out, according to this divine measure, 
the lines which determine the shape of the atom, the fundamental 
axes of growth, the angular relation of these, which determines 
the form, being that of the corresponding kosmic atom; the 
nearest analogy to these are the axes of crystals. These are 
collectively a Tattva.” 

Let us hold to these definitions ; and, as we have attempted 
to give a general scheme of manifestation, let us see whether the 
two ideas just mentioned find their place in it. 

How did we conceive of the creation of a form? By the 
vibration of another form. But this vibration cannot be any 
vibration taken at random ; it must of necessity obey some guid- 
ing law. For instance, the straight line taken as the moving 
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something, can vibrate in an absolutely arbitrary manner, variable 
from moment to moment, without any fixed determination. 
That, however, will not generate a form; in order for a form to 
appear and to persist the vibration must remain uniform; it 
must therefore be determined by a law which, by limiting the 
vibratory possibilities, makes the manifestation possible. This 
law is the Tanmatra. Thus, to generate the plane, we were 
obliged to impose upon the straight line the obligation of vibrat- 
ing in a fixed direction ; this obligation is the Tanmatra belong- 
ing to that form of manifestation which we have called the plane. 
An analogous limitation imposed upon the vibratory possibilities 
of the plane will cause it to generate the parallelopipedon. The 
Tanmatra is thus a limitation, but a limitation inherent in the 
very possibility of the form; itis this limitation which constitutes 
the very creative act itself. We should remark further that 
every manifested form contains, in addition to its own proper 
limitations, all those of the preceding forms, since it proceeds 
itself from them. 

The law once established, its expression manifests itself, as 
we have just seen, by a direction imposed upon the genesis of the 
form; it is according to this direction that the form takes birth 
and developes itself; that is the Tattva. In our system it would 
be represented by the axis, or more exactly by the totality of the 
axes which govern the development of the form ; for, in reality, 
a form placed at any stage in the scale of manifestation proceeds 
not only from the vibration which makes it manifest, but also 
from all the vibrations by which the forms antecedent to it have 
come to birth. This characteristic is common both to the 
Tanmatra and the Tattva. Thus it is that Mrs. Besant says 
that “the magnetic field of each atom is composed of all the 
Tanmatras and Tattvas lying above it.” The meaning of this 
phrase, somewhat difficult to grasp at first sight, becomes at once 
clear if we refer it to the foregoing conceptions. 

To sum up; the Tanmiatra is the basis of all definite mani- 
festation, the act by which, among all the chaotic possibilities of 
the universe as yet unmanifested, certain among these possi- 
bilities are isolated from the rest and brought into manifestation. 
The Tanmatra of a form includes in itself all the future qualities 
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which can appear in the course of evolution, exactly as the definition 
of a mathematical entity includes tn ttself all the properties inherent in 
that entity. Every thing, whatever be its nature, proceeds there- 
fore from a Tanmatra belonging to it, and from the series of 
Tanmatras belonging to the antecedent forms. 

The Tanmatra, being an abstract notion, is not susceptible 
of being schematically represented; the primary possibility of 
this kind makes its appearance with the Tattva, the expression 
of the guiding law. For the four stages which we have repre- 
sented by the point, the straight line, the plane and the parallelo- 
pipedon, the corresponding Tattvas will be represented by a 
point, an axis, two mutually perpendicular axes, three mutually 


perpendicular axes. 
HADRIEN. 


“SEX AND CHARACTERS 


AN APPRECIATION 


Tus book is one of those heroic failures which men honour as 
the herald of supreme achievement. Both its strength and its 
weakness are indicated in the preface to the first German edition, 
a masterly summing up of the whole work only to be appreciated 
by those who have given to it that studious consideration which 
its author justly claims for it. 

As a contribution to psychology it would perhaps be difficult 
to over-estimate the practical value of the preparatory or bio- 
logical part of the treatise, which deals with ‘‘ sexual complexity ” 
on the principle of “transitional, or intermediate, sex forms ”’ ; 
for the right use of this principle would go far towards solving 
some of the gravest educational, social and political problems of 
the day. 

On the other hand, the principal or philosophical part of the 
work, brilliantly accurate as is its presentment of existing phases 
of sexual evolution, in its conclusion does no more than reiterate 
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those current conceptions of the Buddha and the Christ which 
dominate the ideals of mankind. 

But, as the Introduction tersely puts it: ‘ our conceptions 
stand between us and reality’’; and so little have these ideals 
been able to satisfy man’s craving for perfection that he is begin- 
ning to suspect his need of a new and truer conception of the 
very Teachers whose message he has thought he at least 
rightly understood, however faulty his demonstration of that 
understanding. 

Dr. Weininger unconsciously reveals his own limitations 
in the attitude he assumes towards his subject. (Paragraphs 5 
and 11 of Preface.) Wisdom and resentment exclude each other. 
We cannot understand that which we despise, any more than 
we can despise that which we understand. And, with all his 
scientific and philosophic gifts, this writer has missed the mark 
he strenuously and nobly aimed at, viz., the solution of ‘ the 
problem of woman, and of women’srights . . . in relation 
to an interpretation of the cosmos.” Within his range he sees 
too clearly not to be aware that the objective world of woman 
is but a picture to the senses of the female element within 
himself which must be redeemed before the truth of humanity 
can be realised; but the vision of how this can be done is 
blurred for him by the racial inheritance of condemnation of sex. 

** A house divided against itself cannot stand,” and for a man 
to put himself in antagonism to the “‘ female” of his own nature 
is as suicidal as the corresponding action in a woman who, in 
accepting the “ male” suggestion of “‘ guilt”? and “ blame”’ in re- 
lation to sex, yields herself a victim to the disastrous consequences 
of hysteria. 

Repulsion is as great a bondage as attraction. The man 
who despises and rejects the woman-element of his consciousness 
is as much attached_to it as he who idealises and exalts it. 

Nor is indifference much better than these extremes, since 
the philosophic calm on which we pride ourselves is generally 
due either to the inertia of unawakened, or of exhausted, 
passion, or to the violent repression which results in partial 
atrophy of the emotional centres. 

But although this attachment by repulsion has deprived the 
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author of that inspiration which might have placed him among 
the great teachers of men, he has nevertheless rendered signal 
service to the world by recording with scrupulous fidelity the 
results of his ‘‘introspective analysis.” Perhaps in the whole 
history of mankind no such indictment has ever been brought 
against woman. It is magnificent in its truth to fact. No one 
who enjoys the ‘‘ male”’ privilege of discrimination would wish 
to deny, or even to question, its accuracy. But, as its author 
himself reminds us: ‘‘ Comprehension of the universe is self- 
creative ; it cannot arise, although the empirical knowledge of 
every age expects it, as a synthesis of however great a sum of 
empirical knowledge.” Truth to fact does not yet include truth 
to reality, and, to know the truth of woman, man needs to carry 
his introspection far beyond the race-experience stored in his 
subjective mind, and reach that innermost, “ self-creative”’ realm 
of consciousness which is neither ‘‘ male” nor ‘‘ female.” 

As it is, the uncomprehended woman in this man has killed 
him. The tragic ending of his life and work was the revenge of 
the force against which he had set himself,—that elemental force 
which destroys alike the man who yields to it and the man who 
resists it, and which must continue to destroy until, by the 
intolerable anguish it inflicts, it has urged man on to the fulfil- 
ment of his destiny as the Son of God to whom is given ‘all 
power in heaven and on earth.” 

For the clue to the labyrinthine mystery of sex is to be 
found in those ideas of “‘ Immaculate Conception” and ‘‘ Virgin 
Birth”? which have always haunted the religious consciousness 
of mankind, and are revealed in their full significance in the 
story of the nativity of Jesus Christ. 

Investigation into the bisexuality of life in the unit (which is 
the physical adumbration of these ideas) leads Dr. Weininger to 
the logical conclusion that the evolution of man must eliminate 
sex as it is now understood, and transform woman into something 
quite other than she at present appears to be; but in his further 
research into the psychical correspondences of sexual phenomena 
he misses the clue which would have led him safely through all 
its bewildering complexities, and, in spite of his carefully estab- 
lished principle of “‘intermediate sex forms,’ shows a persistent 
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tendency throughout the greater part of his work to treat of 
actual woman as if she were that impossible thing “ the absolute 
female.” 

At the end of Chapter I. he says: “‘ Living beings cannot be 
described bluntly as of one sex or the other. The real world 
from the point of view of sex may be regarded as swaying be- 
tween two points, no actual individual being at either point, but 
somewhere between the two. The task of science is to define 
the position of any individual between these two points.” Again, 
Chapter II., page 23: ‘‘ As a result of these long inductions and 
deductions we may rest assured that all the cells possess a 
definite primary sexual determinant which must not be assumed 
to be alike or nearly alike throughout the same body. Every 
cell, every cell-complex, and every organ have their distinctive 
indices on the scale between thelyplasm and arrhenoplasm. For 
the exact definition of the sex, an estimation of the indices over 
the whole body would be necessary.” 

And yet when he proceeds to deal with the psychical de- 
velopment of sex he so continually speaks of the complex 
individual woman as if she conformed solely to the type ‘‘ female,” 
that it would seem as if the antagonism to his subliminal self 
resulting from his realisation of the phenomenal world as the 
projection of his own consciousness had biassed all objective 
observation, and re-acted fatally upon his introspective analysis. 

Some such confusion was inevitable from the “heresy of 
separateness” in his relation to his subject. For want of know- 
ledge he could not harmonise the “‘ male” and “ female ” elements 
of himself, and this interior discord stopped his inward ears to 
the truth of either. 

None the less the thoughtful reader may find this book an 
illuminating guide to the ‘‘comprehension of the universe”’ if 
he will take it as a study in individual consciousness; and in that 
case it will matter little whether his, or her, sexual complexity 
be represented by 
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For, keeping well in mind the author’s typical definitions of 
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M and W, we find on going through the 280 pages devoted to 
the characteristics of W,—the M of us meanwhile pleading 
guilty to every count in the long charge against her,—that 
“‘she”’ is nothing more, nor less, than the subjective, subcon- 
scious and passional side of the human soul, while “‘ he”’ is the 
objective, rational intelligence; a pair whom God has indeed 
joined together, since, physiologically, the “‘ male” of our dual 
constitution is the cerebro-spinal system, while the ‘‘ female” is 
the sympathetic. 

Looked at in this way, Dr. Weininger’s conclusion that 
man is responsible for all the sinfulness of woman receives 
startling confirmation from the known results of the psychic 
law of auto-suggestion; and the parallel between each feature 
in his presentment of ‘woman’ and the now well-attested 
characteristics of the subliminal self is remarkable enough of itself 
to have suggested to him the esoteric solution of his problem. 

So long as the rational ‘‘male’’ of our consciousness is 
ignorant enough to impregnate the subconscious passional nature 
with ideas of ‘ guilt,” “shame,” and ‘‘defect,” so long must 
‘‘she’”’ continue to reproduce the exact image and likeness of 
those destructive suggestions in terms of ignorant emotions which 
must manifest soon or late in the body as disease and death. 
For the ‘‘ female,” as the sympathetic or involuntary system in 
the human organism, is the builder of the body, and her building 
is the outward and visible sign of the inspiration she receives 
from the voluntary consciousness. 

In this respect each unenlightened soul bears the whole 
burden of the primal curse which gave to the thinking “ male” 
the ‘‘ sweat of the brow,” and to the instinctive ‘‘ female” the 
bondage of subjection to his rule. Only as “he” evolves from 
the darkness of elementary intelligence into the light of the 
truth concerning his inseparable partner, and frees her from 
her slavery, will ‘‘she” be able to reveal herself as the motive 
power by which alone he can attain to his full inheritance asa 
spiritual or God-like being. 

The doom of the unregenerate ‘‘female” is involuntary, 
automatic obedience to the commands of the ‘‘male.” “Thy 
desire shall be to thy husband and he shall rule over thee.” But 
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the sorrow “‘she”’ bears as the fruit of “his” wrong-thinking 
reacts upon “him” as a goad urging “him” on to find the 
truth ; and never will ‘“‘she”’ rest from what her latest critic 
condemns as “her inveterate match-making”’ until that innate 
instinct for unity has resulted in the fulfilment of the promise of 
the true and perfect man. 

When Dr. Weininger says: ‘‘ Woman is the evil influence 
in man’s life.” . . . ‘Woman isnothing but man’s expression 
and projection of his own sexuality”; he is merely repeating the 
world-worn error of the Early Christian ascetics who, in identify- 
ing the woman with the Phallus-Serpent, forgot that in her lay 
dormant the very power by which it should be conquered. 

As humanity evolves from its ignorance concerning the body, 
and physical death is seen to be but the symbol of a psychical 
transmutation which alone stands between man and his birthright 
to the spiritual or God-like consciousness, the “‘ male” intelligence 
perceives that the divine seed of this new being has lain hidden 
from the beginning of all creation in the depths of the “ female” 
or desire-nature ; and “‘he”’ can then so effectually impress this 
true perception upon “her,” that all the passional forces of the 
soul turn from the old illusion of satisfaction in the serpent-world 
of the senses, and become absorbed in the realisation of that 
Christ-Self which is ‘‘ neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor 
free, neither male nor female.” Thenceforth the cry of the 
*“ woman.”’ is to the nascent God within her: ‘‘ My desire is to 
Thee, and Thou alone rulest over me!” 

In this esoteric sense the Immaculate Conception and Virgin 
Birth have their place in the evolution of each soul for whom 
the historic Christ is the outward correspondence of an inward 
and individual experience which of divine necessity must include 
the regeneration of the body. 

In the story of the Annunciation it is significant that the 
‘*male” suggestion of the Angel to the Virgin is that “‘ she” has 
“found favour with God,” “ the Lord is with her,” ‘‘ the power 
of the Most High over-shadows her,” and “ the holy thing which 
is to be born shall be called the Son of God.” To such a 
salutation what response could any heart make but ‘“ Ancilla 
Domini!” 
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The author of Sex and Character sees that the only real 
‘** emancipation of woman” must depend upon the Christ-Man ; 
but he seems to have given so little thought as to how that 
divine birth is to come about that he accepts the rudimentary 
idea of the Christ as a ready-made objective saviour whose atti- 
tude towards women might be described as a kind of severe 
compassion for frail and inferior creatures. 

And yet his study of Judaism (Chapter xiii.) as the most 
conspicuous expression of “ femaleness” might have saved him 
from the worst results of his too literal ‘‘ interpretation of the 
cosmos’’; for in this he says: “The possibility of begetting 
Christs is the meaning of Judaism.” ; 

Has ‘‘ woman ”’ any other meaning ? 

“It was his victory over Judaism that made Christ greater 
than Buddha or Confucius.” But if we consider the words of 
Jesus’ own testimony as to his relation to Judaism we find that it 
was fulfilment, not destruction. ‘ Think not that I came to 
destroy the law and the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” 

It did not apparently occur to Dr. Weininger to ask whether 
the indestructible persistence of the Jew and the woman does not 
lie in the fact that both are the custodians of the idea of God as 
Unity. 

He would have taken the “ sexuality ” of both less seriously, 
and would have found a better solution for it than annihilation, 
if he could have recognised it as the crude symbolism of a 
divine truth which mankind is slowly learning to express more 
intelligently than in the old ideals of physical and psychical 
generation. 

“Ordinary sexuality regards the woman only as a means of 
gratifying passion, or of begetting children. The higher eroticism 
is merciless to the woman, requiring her to be merely the 
vehicle of a projected personality, or the mother of psychical 
children.” 

His intellectual vigour enabled him to penetrate to the in- 
herent falsehood of idealism as the subtlest form of self-flattery, 
and if his analytical faculty had been equalled by a synthetic 
power which could have co-ordinated the material he had 
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amassed, his work would have been something more than a 
splendid chaos. 

Even so, he is in advance of his time in seeing that the 
exaltation of physical motherhood was humanity’s attempt to 
establish a happy mean between the extremes of asceticism and 
prostitution ; an evolutionary factor of immense value in refining 
the human intelligence in its progress upward from the animal, 
but as essentially inadequate to the realisation of spiritual being 
as is the “ psychical eroticism ” which replaces it at a later stage 
of development. 

It takes the insight of genius to detect the fallacy of those 
ideals which the world worships in naive unconsciousness of its 
idolatry ; and the iconoclast must have the courage of faith,—or 
of despair,—to risk the danger of being overwhelmed in the ruin 
of the image he attacks. 

Of Dr. Weininger’s courage in the treatment of his subject 
there can be no question, and his self-inflicted death as the only 
logical conclusion to his “ interpretation of the cosmos”’ was 
perhaps the bravest action of his life, but it was the heroism of 
the Nihilist. 

His revolt from ‘‘ woman” was in reality a protest against 
the necessity for existence, that intellectual ‘ hysteria”’ of the 
* male’’ which bears a strange resemblance to the unforgivable 
sin of ‘‘ blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” 

For the “secret of woman” is one with the mystery of the 
Incarnation of the Word, and the manifestation in flesh and 
blood of the spiritual or God-like man can never be accomplished 
while the self-conscious ‘‘male”’ element of the human soul 
denies the third person of its trinity by condemning the body as 
* evil.” 

The sense of ‘‘ guilt ” which burdened the soul of this young 
German genius was inexpiable while he repeated Adam’s accusa- 
tion of the ‘“‘ woman ”’ as the origin of his sin. Just as his blame 
of ‘‘ her” reacted upon his self-consciousness as shame of his 
existence, so by forgiving ‘‘ her’’ would he himself have entered 
into that state of forgiveness wherein the enlightened soul 
discovers that there has never been anything to forgive. 

His intellectual perception that each individual is both 
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physically and psychically whole, and independent of external 
complement, was powerless to demonstrate wholeness (holiness) 
in his own life because his thought had never dominated and 
inspired the ‘‘woman”’ of him. He might think himself a God, 
but until his idea had become a vital conception in every 
“‘female’”’ cell of his body, every ‘‘ female” energy of his soul, 
he would feel himself a miserable sinner, and the degradation of 
the feeling would be exactly proportionate to the sublimity of the 
thought. 

This “ problem of woman ” is indeed the problem of “ original 
sin,’ the problem of matter and spirit, the problem of life itself, 
and the solution comes to each individual only as he evolves 
from the duality of the psychical consciousness into the unity of 
the spiritual order. 

To attempt to solve it, as Dr. Weininger did, by destroying 
the body, is to miss the Christian revelation of the truth of 
‘“woman ”’ as the agent of regeneration, the matrix of that new 
and spiritual being which shall restore the elemental form of man 
to the perfection of its original creation as the outward and 
visible sign of God’s consciousness of Himself. 


A. MieGurais 


For all that meets the bodily sense, I deem. 
Symbolical—one mighty alphabet for infant minds. 
COLERIDGE. 


THE moment God is shut out of any part of this universe and is 
confined to a circle which only touches or bisects the natural realm 
we have an irrational universe, and our search for truth is blocked 
hopelessly. No, this whole cosmic system is God's and it is all from 
outer rim to inner core stuff which can be transmuted into spiritual 
meaning.—Rurus Jones. 
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THE MEANING OF THE FOOD-QUESTION 


THE answers which we give ourselves in attempting to solve 
our problems are determined by our fundamental premises, and 
these, in turn, represent the degree of self-realisation which we 
have attained. By the time we have reached the scientific stage 
of growth, we discard the fanciful (yet at bottom so deep) beliefs 
which characterise primitive races, and come to regard ourselves 
as intelligent animals. What before was interpreted as evidence 
of an immortal soul is now treated as a matter of physiology. 

In harmony with the fundamental preconception of this 
standpoint, that life is a property of matter, we connect food and 
bodily efficiency (which then includes mental efficiency) in the 
relation of Cause and Effect, and apply ourselves to a diligent 
investigation of the metabolic phenomena in the body with the 
view to determining the proper quality and quantity of food to 
ensure health and strength. 

Food undoubtedly undergoes some change in the process of 
digestion ; hence we endeavour to trace the various stages by 
which it is transformed into the waste products which leave the 
body, and to inquire into the manner in which the energy set 
free in this transformation is distributed and employed. 

The italicised words are meant to draw attention to the 
form which the fundamental preconception of the scientific stage 
of growth usually assumes in physiological treatises. Vitality is. 
simply viewed as the latent energy of matter set free, and the 
body is popularly likened to a beiler where food takes the place 
of coals. 

The result is that we endeavour to establish a chemical 
standard of perfect diet, in which the proteids, fats, amyloids, 
salts and water are combined in a defined proportion. It is 
usually forgotten that, as this proportion is based either on the 
general average of public diet or on an exact determination of a 
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particular case, it cannot have the value of an authoritative guide 
in another particular case. I know people, however, whose most 
sacred duty seems to consist in conforming to such an empiric 
standard of ‘‘ perfect” diet. Indeed, there are those who carry 
scales with them even when they are travelling, lest they should 
inadvertently consume more fats or salts than their table 
prescribes! 

It goes without saying that the belief in the vitalising pro- 
perties of different articles of food opens the door to an astound- 
ing variety of dietetic tables. Who has not met people who 
carry a special bread with them because they object to salt or 
yeast ? But bread itself has been dubbed by some as the “ staff 
of death’?! And I myself, in working out the inferences from 
the physiological view of nutrition, attempted to live on raw 
food alone so as not to boil away its vitality. Indeed, I came to 
think that if I could accustom myself to eat the common grass, 
I might acquire that adaptability to atmospheric changes which 
characterises the animals, and thus cease to require either clothes 
or shelter. However, I realised soon enough that civilisation is 
not a disease, as Edward Carpenter would have us believe. I 
ceased to desire to return to Nature; now I demand that she 
should return to me! 

I repeat that in so far as the materialistic view of life traces 
the source of phenomena to mere modes of motion or arrange- 
ments of matter, it is logically driven to seek the key to health in 
the quality and quantity of food. But no man can remain a 
materialist for ever. In due time the belief in a post-mortem 
existence begins to force itself anew on our attention. The ideal 
of bodily health cannot fulfil all our aspirations. Besides, con- 
formity to a scientific table of diet is a tedious matter, and, 
moreover, rarely justified by the results. No wonder, then, that 
those who propose to chew their way to paradise awaken at last 
to a sense of inward shame for the care which they lavish on a 
body which, after all, must die sooner or later. » 

Now the more weary one gets of the struggle against the 
inevitable, the more one begins to hunger for the true bread. 
We cannot admit that death is the end of all. In our heart of 
hearts we are incorrigible optimists, and the pulling down of 
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one ideal is always followed by the erection of another. The 
purely materialistic view of life is gradually transcended by the 
renewed aspiration after a higher self-knowledge than self-know- 
ledge by anatomy. The ideal is now moral health or perfection, 
and it is easy to realise its influence on our attitude towards 
eating. 

All changes manifest slowly. At first we realise only the 
moral necessity of giving up those articles of food or drink 
which seem to deaden the voice of conscience. For conscience 
implies the deepest insight of which one is capable, and the 
realisation of this insight requires a calm, collected disposition 
of mind. Hence to avoid all that makes concentration difficult 
is now our prime concern. Thus the standard of diet remains 
still a matter of subjective experience ; and (just as is the case 
with the physiological food-faddist) there is an endeavour to 
establish a moral standard of perfect diet on the authority of 
generally acknowledged distinctions between good and evil. For 
instance, meat diet is declared to be utterly incompatible with 
moral growth, because morally we may not kill. 

As one who cannot bear the sight of raw flesh, and actually 
faints in smelling the fumes of blood, I cannot wax enthusiastic 
over the meat diet ; but this is no reason why I should not remind 
those who (a Ja Mrs. Kingsford) shiver in horror at the supposed 
outrage against the Divine Law which is daily committed in the 
slaughter houses, that, after all, violent death is the natural fate 
of an animal. The animal does not possess spiritual aspirations 
—(an ideal has been declared exclusively human)—and con- 
sequently is not meant to live to old age; for the purpose of old 
age is to serve as a preparation for the post-mortem existence. 

Mind always endeavours to think out its premises to their 
remotest inferences. The fundamental premise of the moral 
stage of growth clarifies itself at last in the postulate that All is 
Mind. But if so, why not sustain life by thinking alone? So at 
least I interrogated in my Christian Science days. However, a 
few daring experiments, at the risk of my bodily existence, 
convinced me that Matter was to be reckoned with. 

By the way, one reason why we grow at a snail’s pace is 
that we so seldom endeavour to put our theories into practice, 
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True, a conscientious consistency with the ever-changing formal 
conclusions of the intellect implies no end of trouble; but this 
should be as nothing to him who really yearns for redemption 
from the self-reproach of being a humbug. 

A truly rational attitude towards the food-question pre- 
supposes the realisation of the triune nature of consciousness. 
All 7s Mind, not, however, as if there were no Matter at all, but 
in the sense that what is apprehended by the senses as Matter 
is in truth a particular determination of Mind. This is acknow- 
ledged already in the common view of Matter as the opposite of 
Mind, although the ordinary consciousness fancies it denies 
thereby all connection between the two. 

The intellect is accustomed to view the determinations of 
thought as merely predicative of the qualities of things into which 
the postulated Matter somehow or other arranges itself. It 
would, therefore, seem that things are also something in them- 
selves, having a substratum which exists independently of all that 
may be said of their appearance. But if, in order to realise the 
nature of this substratum, we must refrain from the use of thought, 
it seems impossible to discover what things in themselves really 
are. At the same time, however, it is clear that only that which 
is essentially different from Mind can be truly unknowable; but, 
then, this cannot be asserted of that which remains when all 
determinations of thought are negatived. There remains the 
sense of bare Being, the subject-matter of the simplest mental 
act. 

The scientist evidently does not realise that the essence of 
things is unknowable only in the sense that, viewed from his 
standpoint, it does not admit of the use of categories which belong 
to the already active mind, but can be characterised only as the 
pure Being of Mind. 

As the highest abstraction, pure Being is negative of all 
concrete distinctions, i.c., it is as yet no-thing or the same as 
Nothing. But as this Nothing at the same time 7s, we must goa 
step further and say that the first adequate notion of what things 
are in themselves is that of Becoming. For this implies equally 
Being and Nothing as its moments. 

Indeed, to the thinker, Life reveals itself as a concrete 
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determination of Becoming, which has for itstwo moments Mind 
and Matter. These must not be torn apart, but must be realised 
in that particular relationship which is characteristic of the nature 
of the Trinity. In other words, the difference between them is 
not a matter of outer reflection or that of Cause and Effect, but 
of an infinite opposition. They negate each other, but just 
because they are both Negations, they are at the same time 
identical. Life must therefore be realised as the Negation of the 
Negation, as the contradiction which perpetuates itself through 
its very solution, as the perpetuum mobile. 

Such a view seems fantastic only to him who has not yet 
shaken off the original sin of the intellect, the illusion of Inertia 
as expressed in the so-called law of identity. 

It will be easy to realise now the meaning of eating and 
drinking. It is simply the expression of our vital relationship 
with Nature. As opposed to the external world we are not 
immaterial, but organisms. Our bodies are Nature reduced to a 
moment of our subjective life which must needs partake of the 
nature of the universal life. But the body is at the same time 
also a moment of the latter; it stands not only in a vital relation- 
ship with our subjective mind, but also with the Divine Mind in 
its aspect as Nature. And it is the latter relationship which 
provokes the feeling of limitation in general, and of hunger and 
thirst in particular. 

We do not eat in order to absorb the energy which is pre- 
sumably set free from food; our life is not analogous to the 
flame of a lamp which needs refilling. We are not hungry out 
of lack, but rather out of fulness of vitality. (Is not the first 
symptom of sickness loss of appetite?) An analysis of hunger 
or of any of our so-called impassable limitations—shows that they 
are Negations which are already implied in the affirmation of the 
subject. Only that which lives feels a need, and that because it 
already has in itself what it seems to lack. For it is itself the 
Negation of the Negation. 

We may compare nutrition to the dialectic of a rational 
process. The thinker does not derive his knowledge from dead 
facts, although these are indispensable, nor do we derive our 
vitality from dead food. The fact that a man dies if he does not 
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eat, only shows that the body cannot sever its relationship with 
inorganic Nature. Owing to the fact that the indirect assimila- 
tion of food through digestion seems to be carried on chiefly for 
its own sake (since chyle abounds in every organ and also is 
produced directly through the skin and lymphatic system), the 
amount of food eaten may, under certain conditions, be reduced 
to an almost miraculous minimum ; but an atrophy of the digestive 
organs means death. 

Lest it be pointed out that Life 7s possible without eating, 
as this is only confined to the physical plane, let me explain 
further that the nature of eating depends on the plane. Since 
the distinction between the Ego and Non-Ego is realised more 
adequately on the higher planes, the vital relationship of the 
subtler bodies with what there corresponds to Nature ceases 
entirely to be a matter of indirect assimilation. It is only in so 
far as the meaning of eating is confined to the process of indirect 
digestion that we may be said not to eat on the higher planes. 
If, however, we give it the connotation of a vital relationship 
with the Non-Ego, eating is characteristic of life on all planes. 

Lest it be further inferred that the atrophy of any particular 
bodily function means physical death, let me draw a distinction 
between our vital relationship with inorganic Nature and with 
our own species. The former is fundamental, the latter—the 
sex-function—is only the need of a one-sided nature, and conse- 
quently to be transcended in time. It is only the vital relation- 
ship with the Divine Mind in its universal aspect (Nature) that 
must be maintained, and the sex-relationship belongs properly 
to the sphere of subjective mind. There are numerous people 
who remain healthy while being perfectly chaste. 

The realisation that eating and living are not in the relation 
of Cause and Effect explains why the esoteric teaching does not 
concern itself with a standard of perfect diet. An exoteric dis- 
tinction between pure and impure foods serves to remind the 
thinker of the fact that in so far as the subjective life is only a 
particular instance of the universal life, its relationship to Nature 
is also necessarily particularised. It would therefore be equally 
one-sided to infer that because Life is not sustained by the energy 
set free from food, we can eat everything, as to say that for the 
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same reason we can live without eating at all. These inferences 
are only the two extremes of which the truly rational attitude 
towards the food question is the reconciliation. That which can 
be done is so far still to be done, and for that very reason is not done 
as yet. Thus although it is correct to say both that we can eat 
everything and that we can live without eating at all, it is at the 
same time no less correct to assert that now we require a particular 
kind of food. 

The distinction between foods has, then, a raison d’étre— 
not, of course, in the sense that foods are in themselves either 
pure or impure, healthy or poisonous, but that our subjectivity 
finds its expression in particularising our vital relationship with 
Nature. This is forced on our attention through our taste. 

Now, as the vital process ‘is a concrete instance of Becom- 
ing, the thinking of which implies three moments (as does also 
the framing of any conclusion), the difference in taste falls 
under three heads. The taste which belongs to the organism 
exemplifies the vital process in the character of (a) a simple 
premise, (b) the opposites belonging to the second main moment 
of reasoning, and (c) a conclusion. 

These distinctions are familiar to the student as the tamasic, 
rajasic and sattvic taste. On the largest scale they are charac- 
teristic of the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, each of 
which exemplifies also per se the threefold subdivision. As applied 
to human taste, the first degree is exemplified in babies and 
children, who naturally like food which is easily assimilated,— 
milk, which is already a homogeneous animal lymph, or farin- 
aceous substances which can be regarded as unindividualised or 
neutral. The second degree is characteristic of the man of 
action who naturally delights in contrasts. Hence his menu con- 
tains a most astounding mixture of contrary dishes, sweet and 
sour, hot and cool, fresh and decaying, raw and cooked. Meat 
diet belongs particularly to this stage, since flesh is the most 
individualised food-stuff and therefore eminenily homogeneous 
with the strongly individualistic temperament of the mature man. 
In this respect the greater the self-centredness (in the sense of 
the sway of the illusion of separateness) the more individualised 
is the animal on which he feeds. Therefore the savage delights 
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in cannibalism, whilst the civilised man finds even horse-flesh too 
strong, giving preference to beef, pork, mutton or only fish. 

The third degree of taste likes foods which, implying a 
completed vital process, are agreeable already in their raw state 
—fruits, nuts, berries. But as a conclusion shows forth the 
premise, so the sattvic taste is equally partial to the food which 
children like. 

Such are the differences of taste and corresponding foods 
when viewed in evolutionary succession. However, as the aim 
of growth is the At-one-ment—the blending of the three main 
moments of the Trinity into the Idea of its nature—so we may 
speak also of a fourth kind of taste, which is perfectly adaptable 
to any food that man can eat. Who comes so far, ceases to 
worry over the food-question, abandoning the selection of his 
dishes to the circumstances under which Karma places him. 

The food-faddist often grumbles at his Dharma, if it disables 
him from conforming to his temporary table of perfect diet— 
ay, often places such a conformity above his duties to his 
brothers and the social system. The philosopher has reached 
that attitude towards eating to which our Blessed Lord gave 
utterance in the following passage: 

“Therefore I say unto you, Be not anxious for your life, 
what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than the food, and 
the body than the raiment? Behold the birds of the heaven, 
that they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not ye of much 
more value than they?” 

FRANCIS SEDLAK. 


WHOSOEVER does not persecute them that persecute him ; whosoever 
takes an offence in silence ; he who does good because of love; he who 
is cheerful under his sufferings,—these are the friends of God, and of 
them the Scripture saith: “They shall shine forth like sun at 
noontide.”’—Talmud. 
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CONCERNING THE PLEROMA 


An Essay IN GNOSTICISM 


In the whole range of Gnostic speculation no part perhaps is so 
fascinating or so difficult of comprehension as the conception of 
the Pleroma—the light-world of perfection lying within the 
gloom of imperfection, the operative, luminous mind of God; no 
part perhaps of the tireless labours of those early Christian 
philosophers is so well fitted to endure and stand the test of 
modern investigation. When the thought of the thinker shall 
lead him away from the universe of diversity to the recondite 
unity of God; when he shall essay to pierce, not with the 
blunted arrow of reason that must ever swerve in these aéry 
regions, but with the pure beam of spiritual vision, the ineffable 
darkness shrouding the God-head, and shall seek therein the first 
dim rays of the supernal light,—he shall find the way marked out 
for him by men long perished from this earth, by mighty minds 
who, perchance, still wait to bend the searchlight of their daring 
genius on the path of those who laboriously climb after them. 

It is an old saying that ‘‘ fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.’’ And this is the consciousness that now possesses me ; 
for where others have failed, or at best spoken in riddles and 
enigmas, how shall I presume, or even hope, to succeed? How- 
ever I am not going to fulfil the old saying aw pied de la lettre, for 
I shall not “rush” in, but go very gently. For though that 
region is the very Treasure of Light, to my mortal eyes it is still 
dusk; still the dim twilight of hidden things and mysteries half 
revealed; still the grey hour of vision and phantasy; of silent 
and incommunicable dream ; of ever-lessening darkness and ever- 
growing wonder; of ever-waning doubt and ever-waxing faith in 
the foreshadowed glory of the perfect day. 

In this essay I have elected, perhaps somewhat arbitrarily, 
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to base my remarks on that scheme of the Gnosis known as 
‘‘ Valentinian ’’; for it has seemed to me that this scheme is 
grander in its conception and wider in its vision than any other. 
Nor shall I of course attempt any exhaustive treatment of this 
fascinating side of Gnostic speculation. Much valuable work 
has already been done towards elucidating the doctrine of the 
Pleroma, and if I can suggest new lines of thought, and perhaps 
throw some faint sidelight on the subject, I shall have accom- 
plished all that I had set out to do. Indeed, I shall confine 
myself to that phase of the Pleroma known to Gnostics as the 
Ogdoad.* 

And let us remember that, though intense concentration is 
necessary at all to apprehend these things, yet the right attitude 
of mind is one rather of vagueness than of definition. When we 
are the most ccmpletely puzzled and the mind has no resting- 
place, as it were, amid the vastness of these stupendous concep- 
tions, then perhaps are we nearest to an understanding; when 
we begin to define too exactly, to analyse too nicely, then most 
surely we fall into error; for who can define the indefinable ? 
who can express in mortal language that before which even the 
Immortals remain silent? All that we, greatest or least, can do 
is to symbolise; but it depends whether our symbols be those of 
the Mind or those of the Flesh—living images within, or dead 
images without—how far they shall help the light of the Gnosis 
to realise itself in us. 

The two Church Fathers, Hippolytus and Irenzeus, are well- 
nigh our only authorities concerning “ them of Valentinus”; and 
their accounts suffer from being given from the view-point of the 
hostile critic rather than from that of the student of the Gnosis. 
It is also evident that neither of our two heresiologists under- 
stood the documents from which they summarised, and this 
fact has not in any way lessened the obscurity of the topic nor 
the difficulty of the subject. But of the two summaries of this 
and other “ heresies,” that given by Hippolytus is always more 
coherent (or shall I say, less incoherent ?) and more lucid than 
that given by Irenzus. 


1 The Ogdoad proper is not of the Pleroma, but is the ‘' Sophia Withcut.” 
A Becigtine of the Ogdoad, however, can be spoken of as ‘‘ within” the Pleroma.— 
Gore 
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At the very outset we are met with a difficulty owing to the 
fact that the accounts of our two authorities ’contradict each 
other on a very important, nay fundamental, point; viz., the 
unity or duality of the First Cause. Hippolytus says :’ 

i, According to these (Valentinians), the originating 
cause of the universe is a Monad, unbegotten, imperishable, 
incomprehensible, inconceivable, productive, and a cause of the 
generation of all existent things. And the aforesaid Monad is 
styled by them Father. There is, however, discoverable among 
them some considerable diversity of opinion. For some of them 
. . . suppose that the Father is unfeminine, and unwedded, 
and solitary. But others, imagining it to be impossible that 
from a male only there could proceed a generation at all of any 
of those things that have been made to exist, necessarily reckon 
along with the Father of the universe, in order that he may be a 
Father, Sigé as a spouse. But as to Sigé, whether at any time 
she is united (to the Father) or not, this is a point which we 
will leave them to wrangle about among themselves. We at 
present, keeping to the Pythagorean principle, which is one, and 
unwedded, unfeminine (and) deficient in nothing, shall proceed 
to give an account of their doctrines, as they themselves 
inculcate them.” 

Elsewhere? the writer identifies the Father with Bythus, 
which he says these Valentinians styled the Monad. 

Before considering these remarks and endeavouring to clear 
away some of the fog existing in the mind of our authority, let 
us make confusion worse confounded by glancing at Irenzus’s 
account of these same beginnings.” 

“They (the Valentinians) maintain, then, that in the in- 
visible and ineffable heights above there exists a certain perfect, 
pre-existent AZon, whom they call Proarché, Propatér, and 
Bythus, and describe as being invisible and incomprehensible. 
Eternal and unbegotten, he remained throughout innumerable 
cycles of ages in profound serenity and quiescence. There 
existed along with him Enncea, whom they also call Charis and 
Sigé. At last this Bythus determined to send forth from himself 
the beginning of all things, and deposited this production (which 


1 Refutation of all Heresies, VI. xxiv. 2 Ibid., X. ix. 3 Against Heresies, 1. i. 
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he had resolved to bring forth) in his contemporary’ Sigé, even as 
a seed is deposited in the womb.”’ 

The confusion as to the monadity or duality of the origin- 
ating Cause, so apparent in Hippolytus, is not here discernable ; 
and this fact might lead us to suppose that the Gnosis of Valen- 
tinus was founded upon a dualistic basis; but the most casual 
and superficial glance at other Gnostic systems reveals the fact 
that they are all monadistic in structure; and though it is quite 
conceivable that the perennial problem of the ultimate monism 
or dualism of the universe exercised the minds of those days, it 
is to be doubted that this was the case with the Gnostics. The 
notion of a One God, “‘alone, solitary” . . . ‘“ with none to 
take counsel with him”’ . . . was a root-idea of all Christianity, 
whether Gnostic or Catholic. Even ordinary matter, lifeless 
and inert, was considered to be the “ Abortion” of the Divine 
Mind; and though there existed the doctrine of a Demiurge 
senseless and blind, as opposed to the ‘‘ good and all-wise Deity,” 
he existed on a much lower level of the universe and was not 
inherently evil, for he receives the ‘‘Gnosis” at the hands of 
Sophia and ultimately ascends to a higher sphere. This concep- 
tion is not, properly speaking, dualistic, in the sense of two 
ultimate, irreconcilable and separate principles. If then monism, 
or rather monadism, be at the root of these doctrines, how are 
we to interpret the confusion of Hippolytus and the statements 
of Irenzeus ? 

It would appear that Hippolytus is correct in ascribing the 
origination of all things to the Monad, but incorrect in identifying 
the Monad with Bythus. Enncea (Sigé or Charis) is the consort 
of Bythus but not of the Monad, whose very name implies soli- 
tude. It is entirely comprehensible that the successive states 
and stages of the Pleroma should become very confused in a 
mind untrained in Gnostic speculation ; for the Pleroma is one, 
not many, and its stages of being are steps in the self-unfoldment 
of Universal Mind from that Unique and Discrete Cause lying 
behind it. 

This unknown Cause is the Monad ; it is the first, primeval 
and essential state of all-comprehensive Being, and is therefore 


1 Italics mine. 
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fitly spoken of as invisible and incomprehensible, eternal and unbe- 
gotten, and as “remaining throughout innumerable cycles of ages 
in profound serenity and quiescence.” Irenzeus, however, uses 
these terms of that which he calls Proarché, Propator and Bythus; 
for he makes no mention of the Monad by that name. But these 
epithets are applicable only to that original, primzval Cause 
which is not Bythus but the Monad. 

May it not be, however, that Proarché, Propator and Bythus, 
though so understood by Irenzeus, are not interchangeable terms ? 
To the present writer it would appear that Bythus, with his 
consort Enncea, represents the second, or dyadic, stage of Divine 
Being, whereas Proarché and Propator are names for that incom- 
prehensible and monadic state of All-Consciousness, unmanifest 
even to thought, and lying far beyond the uttermost borders of 
the Mind, the ineffable Cause of Mind—That wherein Self and 
Not-Self cease to exist as separate poles, Duality being synthe- 
sised in a vaster Unity ; That from whose depths both Conceiver 
and Conception spring; That from the midnight gloom of whose 
Immensity, when the cycle of Time proceeds from Everlasting- 
ness, emerge alike Creator and Creation, again to cease, when 
the last hour shall have sounded and the echo thereof shall sink 
into the measureless Silences of Eternal Night. 

To This, the whole Pleroma is said to occupy the position of 
Revealer and again of Mirror. Or, in other words, the Divine 
Mind is the ideal manifestation of the Ineffable. 

Concerning this epiphany the Gnostics said': 

“When first the unoriginated, inconceivable Father, who is 
without material substance, and is neither male nor female, 
willed to bring forth that which is ineffable in Him, and to endow 
with form that which is invisible, He opened His mouth, and 
sent forth the Word similar to Himself, who, standing near, 
shewed Him what He Himself was, inasmuch as He had been 
manifested in the form of that which was invisible.” 

And again we read in the Akhmim Codex’: 

“He thinketh His Image alone and beholdeth it in the 
Water of Pure Light which surroundeth Him. And His Thought 
energised and revealed herself, and stood before Him in the 


1 Iren., Against Her., I. xiv. ® Fragm., Faith Forgot., p. 585. 
s 
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Light-Spark ; which is the Power which existed before the All, 
which Power hath revealed itself; which is the perfect Fore- 
thought of the All; the Light, the Likeness of the Light, the 
Image of the Invisible . . . the Mon perfect in glory— 
glorifying Him because she hath manifested herself in Him and 
thinketh Him.” 

This Image is presumably the ‘‘ All-Seed-Potency” of the 
Basilidian Gnosis. 

And along quite another line of tradition we read’: ‘“‘ No 
man hath seen God at any time ; the Alone-born Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed Him.” 

Of this Revealer Milton, in the third book of Paradise Lost, 
writes : 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of heaven first-born, 
Or of the eternal co-eternal beam, 

May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effuence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell? before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

And the Credo of Niceza speaks of Him as “‘ the only-begotten 
Son of God, Begotten of his Father before all worlds, God of 
God, Light of Light, Very God of very God, Begotten not made, 
Being of one substance with the Father; By whom all things 
were made.” 

This is the Logos, and He is styled “of one substance with 
the Father’’ because this is the self-revelation of the Ineffable, 
not an inferior emanation. The phrase ‘“‘ before all worlds” is 
significant when regarded gnostically, for the word translated 
“worlds”? is Atons, the eternal Real-Existences within the 
Divine Mind. 

The Logos is, at this first stage of unfolding from Uncon- 
scious Being, styled Bythus (Profundity) by the Valentinians ; 


1 Jx., i. 18. 
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and, though an essential aspect of Mind, stands, as it were, beyond 
the Mind, and between the Ineffable and the Pleroma proper, the 
Profundity of absolute and primeeval Self. 

But the Self necessitates the Not-Self; and this is where 
the Patristic writers whom we have quoted fell into confusion; 
for when the Logos appears from the depths of the ‘‘ God beyond 
being’ there appears, together with Him, His consort, who is 
called Ennoea (Ideation). These two form the first Dyad or 
pair of opposites, from whom come in succession three other 
Dyads, together constituting the ‘‘ first-begotten Ogdoad’’; and 
then, as in ever-widening circles in the ocean of life, all the 
universe of created being. But before passing to the considera- 
tion of this Ogdoad, the first mode of the Divine Mind, let us 
endeavour to see what fundamental notions may underlie this 
emanation of the Dyad from the Monad. 

As far as the human mind can reflect upon itself it is always 
aware of a stable antithesis between Subject and Object, or Self 
and Not-Self; and these two ultimate poles of being were, in the 
case of the Divine Mind, termed Bythus, the Profundity of abso- 
lute Being, and Enncea, abstract Ideation ; that which lies behind 
all subjective states of the mind proper, and that which underlies 
all objective conditions, respectively. If Gnosticism had stopped 
here it would truly have been Dualistic, but it did not, for it 
posited an Unknown and Unknowable Presence beyond and 
above and comprehending both Being and Ideation, Self and 
Not-Self ; not more akin to one than to the other but equally the 
Noumenon of both Bythus and Enna, which are Its Phenomena. 
This Noumenon is the Invisible and Incomprehensible Father, 
and in styling It ‘‘Incomprehensible’’ the Gnostics proclaimed 
themselves agnostic! Thus Being is the Centre of the Heavenly 
Mind, or Pleroma; while Ideation is the field of that Divine Con- 
sciousness. From these two poles, and between them, as it were, 
is spun the web of the Cosmos; from their union is produced the 
entire Universe, both Intelligible and Sensible. 

May I be permitted to suggest that in the interaction of 
these two primordial phases of Divine Being we perceive the 
very motor-power and mainspring of the Universe? Not indeed 
the reason for.the existence of Deity; no sane mind demands an 
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explanation of Self-Existence ; but, granted that Existence, the 
reason for all manifestation and creation. May it not be that 
in Sex lies the key to the greatest of all questions that the 
Philosopher can raise ; to the question, Why is there any universe 
at all? 

May it not be that, in calling Bythus the Father and Enncea 
the Mother of the ZZons, the Gnostics indicated a profound and 
all-pervading verity? May it not be that far more than is ever 
dreamed of is implied in the familiar affirmation ‘‘ God is Love” ? 
May not this declaration imply not so much a love of the suffer- 
ing world, causing the Only-begotten to assume our flesh; nor 
even the love of the Creator for His Creation; but primordially 
the love of the Father for the divine Mother, of the Heavenly 
Man for the Eternal Feminine ? 

The query is perhaps a bold one, and one fraught with 
“heresy? ; but do not innumerable witnesses bear their testi- 
mony thereto? Is it not testified to by the world of Nature and 
by the most elemental instincts of man? Is not love, the love 
of man for woman, the greatest of all powers? Does not all 
Art bear witness? For Art is the rapture of the Soul when it 
beholds Beauty, and the desire to reproduce that Beauty in ten 
thousand forms. Even so is Love the rapture of the Soul for 
the beautiful in man; and the desire to perpetuate that Beauty. 

And so, may it not be that the divine Fatherhood beholdeth 
the Beauty of the Eternal Virgin, in Whom lie waiting the Seeds 
of Time; and in beholding, loveth and desireth that Her supernal 
loveliness shall be mirrored in numberless shapes and multitu- 
dinous fashions? Is not this Love the very life-blood of the 
Universe; and are not the innumerable beings that throng 
Creation the fruits of the ‘‘ marriage of the Lamb”’; of the 
Word with Grace; of supernal Being with supreme Power; of 
divine Mind with divine Thought—the two Fountain-heads of 
all existence, Themselves the joint-revelation of the Ineffable ? 

But these two poles cannot be held to be equivalent to Mind 
and Matter; for they are the two poles of only one member of 
this antithesis—Mind. For the relation between Mind and 
Matter and that between the subjective and objective sides of 
the Mind itself constitute two distinct problems; for the objec- 
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tive pole of the Mind is itself subjective in respect to the external 
universe as that exists apart from Mind. 

The Gnostics attempted to solve the latter problem by posit- 
ing an unknown Unity underlying the apparent Duality in the 
Mind itself. Their solution of the former problem—that of 
the relationship between Mind and Matter—seems to have led 
them singularly near to the Kantian theory of Transcendentalism, 
which denies the independent existence of Matter and considers 
the universe to be a system of Thought-determinations, explain- 
ing the apparent inflexibility of the external world-conditions and 
natural processes by postulating a Divine Mind, unknowable 
by direct experience, but to be apprehended by a species of 
intellectual faith. 

The Gnostics taught that Matter was “ thrown out” of the 
Divine Mind, and fashioned by It to the expression of Itself; the 
sensible universe consisting, therefore, of a system of exteriorised 
concepts' of the Universal Intelligence, or of Divine Thought- 
determinations, presenting to the human Mind that appearance 
of stability so readily granted to Nature by the senses and 
instincts, and so readily verified by all human experience. This 
is Idealism of what is called the objective type. But I have 
digressed ; for as yet there is no problem raised as to the relation 
of Mind to Matter. The Pleroma is 

AClime .. .. that lieth sublime, 

Out of Space, out of Time? 
—beyond, or rather essentially different from Matter, whose 
characteristics are motion and extensibility. 


J. REDWoOoD ANDERSON. 


(r0 BE CONCLUDED) 


1 See on this Carpenter's Art of Creation. 3 Edgar Allan Poe. 


Wuicx of your philosophical systems is other than a dream-theorem ; 
a net quotient, confidently given out, where divisor and dividend are 
both unknown. 

CARLYLE. 
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THROUGH THE MIRE 


Up on the top of the cliff stood an old grey house, round which 
the sea-birds circled, and in whose ivied tower the owl hooted. 
An old house it was, and quiet, and old and grey was the man 
who dwelt there. But the Lady, his daughter, was young and 
fair, though she realised her beauty but dimly, for she had met 
with none of her kind ; only she and her father and her old nurse 
lived in the old house—they and the books. It was a citadel of 
books, old and brown and musty, but rich with the wisdom of 
the ages. And the Lady was learned in their lore and knew 
many things that are known to few. 

But one spring-time as she sat in her ivied tower, a thought 
came to her that she was very ignorant, that within the confines 
of her quiet home it was very little she knew, that her knowledge 
of ancient lore was as naught. She felt that outside there was 
a great world of which she knew nothing—though she had read 
of it she knew it not. And as she thought and thought, a sea- 
bird flashed past in the setting sun, and she watched its smooth 
flight—out, out, till her eyes could follow it no longer. She 
longed to follow it in its flight to far, far countries and was 
sorely troubled; but her eyes beheld the western sky, and she 
was still. A pearl-grey haze rested on the water where it. met 
the sky, and melting out of that a pale, pale pink like the reflec- 
tion of myriad may-blossoms, and above that a golden streak, 
and above that again a shadowy green, soft, elusive. Hazy, 
distant, wonderful—a fairy world of dreams. 

The Lady stretched out her arms towards it with a wild 
longing. ) 

** Ah, that I could be as that,”’ she cried. 

Her father heard the words and smiled. 

“ Perhaps thou art as that, child, and knowest it not,” he 
said. 
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But she only looked at him uncomprehending. 

And her unrest grew, and she longed, and knew not for 
what she longed, but day after day sat at her tower window with 
the shadows deepening in her eyes. 

And one day along the sea-shore rode a Knight in armour, 
mounted on a black steed ; and he saw the fair face of the Lady 
up on the cliff and ascended the steep path and spoke to her. 
He told her of the wonderful world that lay beyond, of its gold, 
its glitter, its magnificence, its pleasures; of the great country 
that lay beyond the sea with its golden strand and its trees 
where silver fruit grew. And he spoke of love. 

“What is this love?’ the Lady asked with wide eyes and 
clasped hands. ‘‘ Oft have I read of it, but into my life it comes 
never.”’ 

“ How canst thou learn love in this quiet spot,” the Knight 
answered. Then whispered: ‘‘Come with me to the City of the 
Golden Strand, and thou shalt know.” 

At first she hesitated, but so great was her longing to go 
beyond the sea that she left her father and her books, and the 
grey tower where the sea-birds cried, and travelled far across 
the sea with the Knight. 

The sun was setting as she went, and the whole western sky 
was a great blaze of flaming crimson light—crimson with glints 
of gold that dazzled the eye. 

“ See!” said the Knight, pointing with his mailed hand to 
the glowing west. ‘‘ Such is love.” 

And the Lady looked, and it was beautiful, but it seemed to 
her that the soft grey and the shell-pink were more lovely; but 
she said naught, only listened to the Knight as he weaved stirring 
tales of the City of the Golden Strand. 

And they drew near to the city, and a silver fruit hung close 
to the Lady’s hand. She plucked and ate it, and wondered at 
its charm, but afterwards it grew bitter. She asked the Knight 
the reason of it. 

“Is there aught that is sweet always?” he asked. 

*€ Yea, surely,” she replied, with her wonder growing. 

But the Knight laughed, and she wondered. 

And as they went through the streets of the city, she won- 
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dered more, for the roads that had seemed so straight and fair 
from a distance were narrow and mean. And the glitter of the 
houses was tarnished, and the air was thick and murky, and she 
longed for a fresh breath of the sea. There was sorrow, too, in 
the city, and there was pain, disappointment, disillusion. 

“‘ But where is love ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Knowest it not yet, Lady?” said the Knight, with a laugh. 

And when she told him she knew it not, he was wroth 
and rode away, leaving her alone in the city. 

Sore afraid, she crouched in an angle of an old wall, and 
thought. She looked at the sky—it was grey and leaden. She 
looked at her white gown—it was streaked and spotted with 
mire. Anda great loathing for herself and for the city came 
over her as she thought of the quiet tower she had left in her 
vain search. So she turned her tired footsteps homewards, and 
after a weary journey reached the house on the cliff. 

Her father met her. 

“ Where hast thou been, daughter?’ he said. 

And she told him her story, how her unrest and her dis- 
content had grown, and how she had sought love and found it 
not. 

‘*T have sinned grievously,” she wept. ‘See, my robe is 
soiled and stained and so vile I am I can no more hold commune 
with thee and the Great Ones, asonceI did. Yet I knew not 
that I sinned. I did but seek knowledge. But I have failed, 
failed. All these days have I wasted. Woe is me.” 

The old man touched her tenderly. 

*“‘ Nay, daughter, thy time was not wasted,” he said. ‘‘ Thou 
hast learnt many things, and knowledge is never lost. All things 
must thou learn. He who dwells always on the hill-tops, though 
he may see dimly into the valley below, yet knows it not well 
till he has descended into that valley and sounded its lowest 
depths. But he must ascend again, else it is sin. So thou hast 
descended to seek Love, and finding it not, now knowest that to 
find it thou must ascend. Higher and higher and higher must 
thou go, to God Himself, for God is Love.” 

And the Lady’s troubled soul grew calm as she listened. 

A sea-bird flew past the window, the sun gleaming on his 
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white wings. Over in the west was a white glow like a reflection 
from the great crystal sea, and a few tiny gold-edged clouds 
floated up into the blue like the echoes of a golden harmony 
rising, rising, to join the grand chord that wraps the universe. 
The waves rippled on the beach, and there was a whisper of the 
wind among the trees. Gone was the longing for the glittering 
city—to the Lady had come a great knowledge. 

With a great cry of thanksgiving she sank on her knees. 
And again a white gull flashed past the window. 

Exsi£ Norris. 


THE TWO SELVES 


I sAw a man lie deathlike on his bed 
At the dread hour when night and morning meet ; 
A wicked Shape stood upright at his feet, 
An Angel bent and wept above his head. 
“‘T was this man,” the weeping seraph said— 
**T turned his eyes to lovely things and sweet ; 
They followed strange desires and lusts unmeet. 
Father of Spirits, am I vanquished ? ”’ 
Laughed then that other Shape: “I am this man! 
Henceforth I go down mine elected way.” 
Thereat a sudden strength the first upbore : 
“Take thy ten thousand years of bale and ban ; 
Then shalt thou pass, thou soul of all decay ! 
And I shall be this man for evermore !”’ 


V. CAMERON TURNBULL. 


Tue angel grows up in divine knowledge, the brute in savage 


ignorance, and the son of man stands hesitating between the two. 
PERSIAN. 
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FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


One of the great boasts of the modern West, often more 

especially proclaimed by the apologists for Christianity as an 

irrefutable proof of the unique superiority of 

Woman in India their faith over those of the “heathen” East, 

is to be found in the wide difference between 

the habits and customs of the two hemispheres in respect of 
their women. 

Up to the present there has been lavish expenditure of 
rhetoric and a good deal of Pharisaism on the side of the West, 
and very little said from that of the East. Even Mrs. Besant 
has barely touched the subject. Sister Nivedita has given some 
charming pictures in her Web of Indian Life, and has at the 
very least done something to bring home to us the beauty and 
charm of Bengali womanhood. But for all practical purposes 
the subject has hitherto remained enwrapped for Western 
students in the dense mists of prejudice, ignorance and racial 
difference, and very little has been done even to contribute to the 
clearing of the ground and its preparation for dispassionate and 
truly illuminative discussion. 

But the April number of The Monthly Review contains an 
article from the pen of Mrs. Flora Annie Steele which should be 
most carefully and sympathetically studied by every true student 
of Theosophy, for it constitutes the most sympathetic, broad- 
minded and clear-sighted contribution to a study of this funda- 
mental problem with which I am acquainted. Mrs. Steele is of 
course an Englishwoman, but in reading many of her pages one 
almost seems to be listening to the voice of a well-educated, 
thoughtful and spiritually-minded Hindu, explaining his own 
point of view to a thoroughly sympathetic auditor whose 
appreciation and understanding he knows can be relied upon. 

Indeed I have heard nearly all that she says from the lips 
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of some of my own intimate and valued friends in India, and 
can therefore assure her readers that what she states so clearly 
and attractively as to the Eastern ideas on the subject, does 
indeed truly and sympathetically represent that point of view. 


* 
* * 


Most briefly put, here is the argument. How did a more or less 
binding tie in sexual matters ever arise? Anthropologists offer 
all sorts of theories; to Mrs. Steele it seems 
“more likely that female jealousy of rivals for 
whom, in the course of nature, she was deserted, 
should have suggested to the woman some means of securing 
permanency ; a permanency which, of course, had to be paid for in 
kind by a voluntary lapse from the sexual rest, which to this day 
all female animals save woman enjoy.” 

Passing then to seek the ideal element in the Eastern and 
Western view of marriage, she tells us that the idea of marriage 
seems to her to enter as much into the life of girls in the West 
as in the East. 


Marriage in 
East and West 


In the West the marriageable girl has, as her ideal of woman, a human 
being of equal rights with man; mistress of her own self as he is master of 
his. She holds it in fee simple and has a right to go down to the grave 
unmarried, though by so doing she withholds from the world its immortality 
and perhaps limits its vast possibilities. . . . She has also been 
taught from babyhood that she has aright to monopolise the whole body 
and soul of the man she marries, 


Turning now to the Eastern girl: 


From the very first then, the baby is brought up sexually—that is to say, 
if her sex permits her to live at all! This girl baby then is married, or rather 
betrothed, before she can talk. 

The idea, then, of the East is that true woman is not the equal of man. 
She cannot indeed be?so, since the man and the woman together form the 
perfect human being to whose guardianship is entrusted the immortality of 
the race. 

Her chastity, she sees, is of infinitely greater importance to the home, 
the family, than is man’s, and she accepts this limitation, thereby recognising 
the supreme importance of her own position. 

To the true woman marriage is a necessity, a duty. Not to marry is 
wilfully to murder the possibility of life. But to her there is no question of 
love or monopoly. The sole sanctifier of her union is the resulting child, 
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The real tie between husband and wife lies in their fatherhood, their 
motherhood. 

Marriage is to her a duty to the unborn; a duty which involves much 
self-restraint on both husband and wife. To the wife because she volun- 
tarily dedicates her sex to the race; to the husband, because he is taught 
that the woman who is handing on his immortality stands in the same 
relation to him as his mother, and must be treated with absolute respect. 

Summed up, then, Mrs. Steele contrasts marriage in East 
and West in respect of the aim or purpose sought by the woman 
in each thus: In the West, woman marries for pleasure; in 
the East, she marries as a duty to the race; and the entire mould 
of mind and life accordingly differs radically in the one and in 
the other. 

Of course, in a magazine article such as this, anything like 
an adequate discussion of all the aspects and bearings of so vitally 
important a subject is quite unthinkable. Nor will the reader 
expect it; but he will actually find that Mrs. Steele has got 
nearer to the real heart of the matter in her few pages, than 
many a learned anthropologist in a bulky volume. It is very rare 
to find in such brief compass, so much that is really fundamental 
and illuminative on such a subject. 


Bak. 


* 
* * 


Can India ever become a nation? We doubt it; for it is the 
same as though we were to ask: Can Europe become a nation ? 
But it can become something other than it is— 
something choate and ordered with a common 
life, a healthy organ of the world-body to ex- 
press a spirit and an ideal efficaciously, so that it may benefit 
and be benefited in turn. India and Brahmanism are not 
synonymous terms, for there are fifty or sixty millions of Moham- 
medans, and Sikhs, and Parsis, and Christians, and Jains, and 
others in numbers, to reckon with in that vast territory; but a 
spirit is abroad for union and the following paragraph from The 
Times of March 7th last is of interest as indicating that our 
Theosophical ideal is finding expression. 


Nationality in 
India 


The latest issue of the Ahmedabad Patriot appeals to the various sects 
of Brahminism to effect a compromise upon the common basis of the Vedas 
in order that the Hindus may rally round the banner of a ‘national religion 
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and revive the glories of Hindustan asanation. The article opens some- 
what quaintly :—‘‘ That bald gentleman, Father Time, is ever on the move— 
onward, ever onward in his eternal march. Empires rise, flourish, and sink 
in the womb of the mighty past; . . . the giants of one age wield fora 
breath the magic shield of supremacy, and tottering beneath its overwhelming 
weight become the pygmies of another. . . Even religion, that most 
potent, that all-powerful sentiment, is washed out of recognition as the 
waves of the ocean of time beat their eternal ‘tattoo’ and lick it out of 
shape. Itisa pity, butitisafact. . . . But there is alwaysthe ‘saving 
grace. Iftime spells change—time, too, is the servant of certain eternal 
laws which a wise Providence has enacted in His supreme wisdom. Time 
rides a ‘cycle.’ The ‘cycle of time’ is the saving grace, the sheet-anchor of 
humanity.” The hope is accordingly expressed that in process of time the 
various sects.may once more reunite and that the people of India, asa 
nation with a common religion, may show the world that they are the 
‘chosen people” and the ‘‘ coming race.” With regard to the contending 
sects, the journal observes:—‘ The twentieth century will have been born 
in vain if we cannot restore all these limbs to the parent trunk and make 
that trunk sprout forth the shade of its ennobling, unifying, nationalising in- 
spirations, and weld together the people of India into a Hindu nation.” 
With the people of India rests the choice as to whether they are to remain 
part of a kingdom or whether they will become a nation. But no time must 
be lost, for ‘‘ there is a tide in the affairs of countries and kingdoms, of sub- 
jects and taxpayers which, if taken at the flood, leads to nationality. Shall 
we, the people of India, take the tide at the flood, and by acknowledging the 
sovereignty of religion float onwards as men, as Hindus, into the harbour of 
nationality, or by being criminally blind and apathetic, divided and doomed, 
continue to be mere bipeds and citizens, taxpayers and taskworkers—a 
country and not a nation.” 


* 
* * 


PROFESSOR WILSER, of Heidelberg, who is one of our highest 

authorities on natural history, has recently published an instruc- 

tive article on the original home of the human 

he peels race, which points in the same direction as the 

acre an 

indications given in The Secret Doctrine. Espe- 

cially noticeable is his theory that vigour and initiative come 

from the north. The following résumé of his views is taken 
from the Daily Telegraph, of June 8th: 


Professor Wilser comes to the conclusion that not only the larger apes, 
but also the most ancient hordes of human beings, made their way across 
the European Continent. The point where their various ways divided, or 
as Professor Wilser puts it, the centre from which they were distributed, 
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can only be looked for in extreme northern latitudes. Professor Wilser’s 
opinion coincides with that of Professor Schlosser, that mighty migrations 
of the animal kingdom preceded that of man. The continuous cooling 
of the north sharpened the struggle for existence, altering completely 
the conditions of life, and bringing into existence new forms. It is not 
true that the tropical sun has power to develop the human germ. All 
progress has come from the north, and all new and highly developed races 
have their origin here. Professor Wilser points out that nothing is known 
of the original home of all those great groups of mammalia which have 
spread themselves with men all over the world, and he comes to the 
conclusion that the home of all the mammalia, men included, is to be found 
in those inaccessible regions which to-day are buried under eternal ice or 
covered with the waves of the Arctic seas. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


BupDDHIST AND CHRISTIAN PARALLELS 


Buddhist and Christian Gospels. Now first compared from the 
Originals by Albert J. Edmunds. Edited with Parallels and 
Notes from the Chinese Tripitaka, by M. Anesaki, Professor 
of the Science of Religion in the Imperial University of 
Toky6. (Tokyé: The Yoh Yahokwan Publishing House. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co.; 1905. 
Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is the third and complete edition of Mr. Edmunds’ laborious and 
scholarly work. Most writers in referring to these parallels base 
themselves on Seydel’s works (published in 1882.and 1884, anda 
posthumous one in 1897). But this German scholar laboured under 
the disadvantage of not working on the original Pali texts. Mr. 
Edmunds goes to the originals and gives us no less than 174 parallels 
of a most suggestive nature, and his book must now be regarded as 
by far the most authoritative on the subject. 

The determination and industry of Mr. Edmunds may be 
appreciated from the fact that he acquired Pali for this special task; 
not, however, as an end in itself but as a subordinate factor in the 
great work to which he has devoted his life, and which is to be 
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entitled Cyclopedia Evangelica: an English Documentary Introduction to the 
Fouy Gospels. Here then we have a man after our own heart, and 
look forward with the greatest expectation to the publication of this 
self-taught American scholar’s labours, 

After praising the manifest signs of care and exactitude (though 
regretting numerous printer’s errors, owing to the difficulties Mr. 
Edmunds has experienced in getting his book printed)—the question 
we ask ourselves is naturally: What conclusions can we draw from 
the evidence? We have ourselves been of opinion that identities and 
similarities are to be explained by the fact of an inney common inspira- 
tion ; Buddhism and Christianity are two facets of the same Divine 
Economy. The connectjon is subjective; objective contact is, in our 
view, still questionable, though not impossible. Mr. Edmunds is 
more positive on the latter point than we feel at present inclined tobe. . 
He says: 

** We have laid down the principle that no borrowing is to be 
alleged except in cases of identity of text or sequence of narvative, 
accompanied with demonstrable intercourse. The intercourse between 
Buddhist lands and Paléstine has been proven. We have no identity 
of text between Luke and the Pitakas, except a partial verbal 
agreement between the Buddhist and Lucan Angelic Hymns. 

“ But in the matter of sequence of narrative, we have a clear case 
in the Infancy Section. The whole narrative of Christ’s Nativity in 
Luke is more closely parallel to Buddha’s than to those of Zoroaster, 
Augustus, or any other hero of antiquity.” 

After referring to a number of Lucan parallels, Mr. Edmunds 
proceeds: 

“IT do not say that Luke borrowed these straight from the Bud- 
dhist legends; still less do I deny the truth of the great Christian 
doctrines that lie behind them. All I maintain is: It is more than 
mere coincidence that the Gentile Evangelist, who alone tells most of 
these stories, should hit upon some of the most salient narratives of 
the Buddhist Gospel, which at that very time was the dominant 
religious force on the continent of Asia. , 

“ Luke, then, who aimed to make the Gospel universal, as Paul 
had done, was influenced by the Buddhist Epic, but did not slavishly 
copy it. I would not, with Seydel, extend the Buddhist influence to 
the entire Christian Ejic, but limit it to the Gospel of Luke, and 
perhaps John. Even i: doing so much I submit it only as an 
hypothesis.” 
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And that Mr. Edmunds has his eyes well open to the conditions 
of a sane comparison may be seen when he writes : 

‘‘ In comparing the two Gospels we must distinguish three things : 

‘“‘y, The facts of the founders’ lives as Eastern prophets. Their 
fasting and desert-meditation ; their missionary charge; their appoint- 
ment of a successor; their preaching to the poor; their sympathy 
with the oppressed; their self-assertion as patterns of the race; their 
transfiguration on the eve of death; their forecast of the faith’s 
triumph and decline; their exaltation in the ideal world: all these are 
hard biographical facts. 

“2, The influence upon their biographies of the hero-legends of 
their native lands and those of neighbouring nations. Under this 
head come the Messianic features: the birth-marvels; the fight with 
fiends {with of course a foundation in fact); the expected return in 
glory of the Master or his remote successor ; and their superhuman 
powers. Under this head, the Buddha-legend may go back to the 
Indian Rishis, and the Christ-legend to Elijah and Elisha [and we 
would add the Egyptian sages]. Both may have caught a tinge from 
Zoroaster, and Christ from the earlier Buddha; while the later 
Buddha-legends may have been influenced by rising Christianity as 
Beal suggested. 

“©3, The presence of a pre-historic hero-myth, more or less 
bodied forth in Osiris, Hercules and Wdainamédinen. As Greek has 
borrowed a few words from Sanskrit, yet both go back toan Aryan 
parent, so it is with faiths. Ay, and there may be an Ugro-Aryan 
still further back in the sea-like wastes of time. As in geology the 
fundamental gneiss of the New World is not visibly connected with 
that of the Old, but both are a common outcrop from the primeval 
earth, while yet again at points a visible connection may be found, so 
is it with religion. Under this head, therefore, are included those 
resemblances which have their ground in the human mind itself, and 
belong to the domain of psychology.” 

Very acute, too, is Mr. Edmunds’ comparison of the two Gospels, 
in their fundamentals, and we cannot refrain from quoting him, so 
thoroughly are we in agreement on most points, if Christianity is to 
be taken as synonymous with the canonical Evangelical tradition. 

‘“‘ Apart from the external embellishments of the two Gospels, 
Buddhist and Christian, there is, as Schopenhauer maintained, a 
profound agreement between them. On the surface, #.¢., in the realm 
of emotion, they are diametrically contradictory: one ignoring a 
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personal God, and the other proclaiming him; one teaching self- 
salvation, assisted by a Saviour; the other preaching salvation 
through Christ alone, seconded by one’s prayers and efforts; one 
asserting a past eternity of transmigration that must end in Nirvana; 
the other ignoring the past, but clinging to a future eternity of 
personal redeemed life. Yet, deep in the region of truth, the twain 
are one: both proclaim the necessity of a second death, a death of 
self: ‘whoso seeketh his soul shall lose it, but he that loseth it 
shall find it... Both maintain, in different ways—one emotion- 
ally, and the other intellectually—that self is unreal, that we meta- 
physical islands were once parts of a continent, and may yet be so 
again. 

‘¢ Buddha, while subordinating the office of the personal Saviour, 
yet admits it. He recognised his personal power also when he said 
his religion would wane after his death. Jesus said the same. 
According to a later authority, there were no Arhats after the first 
Buddhist century; while the Muilindo represents that Devadatto 
was only saved from everlasting perdition by joining the church. 

‘* The Buddhist Nirvana is that of the intellect : loss of self in the 
universe ;' the Christian Nirvana is that of the heart: loss of self in 
others. And yet the Christian humiliation before the deity recognises 
the former truth, while the Buddhist love-meditation (Mettacittam) 
admits the latter. Only in Christianity this second truth becomes 
objective and dominant. The touch-stone is the Gospel cures. The 
works of healing are the key to Christ. Beyond such cures as we 
have here translated of Stoical mind-cure, the Pali scriptures have 
nothing like them. Indeed Buddha could never have wrought them,’ 
his energy was spent upon philosophy. He gathered strength in the 
wilderness to solve problems ; Jesus to heal disease. Buddha would 
almost have regarded Christ’s method as shallow: it was the disease 
of existence itself that he wanted to heal. On the other hand, even 
Jesus recognised the temporary nature of cures and the stern ascen- 
dency of evil on the physical plane, in that terrible parable of the 
unclean spirit’s return.” 

Where Mr. Edmunds breaks down in his comparison is that he 
is not comparing actual historical Buddhism with true historical 
Christianity ; he is comparing the traditions of the monks and evan- 


1 This is not so except in the sense of becoming the universe, including 
** others.""—G. R. S. M. 


2 Why not ?>—G, R. S. M. 
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gelists. From the evangelical tradition is lacking the tradition of the 
gnosis, and from the traditions of the monks the full comprehension of 
the mystery. The Buddha was not the dull teacher of monotonous 
repetition, so beloved by monkish repression; nor was the Christ 
ignorant of true philosophy. Both were Christs ; both were Buddhas. 
THE MASTER taught in both of them; the inner history of that 
mystery has not yet been written, the veils still hide it, and will 
hide it so long as we think of them as strangers to each other, instead 


of being one in the One and Only One. 
G. R. Sie. 


IsLam OR CHRISTIANITY—WHICH ? 


A Defence of Christianity. By I. A. Johnson (Kelfallah A. Sancho). 
(London: The Paternoster Publishing Society; 1906. 
Price 1s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is a curiously written book. In essence it is a scurrilous attack 
on that great faith the students of comparative religions and 
Mussulmans themselves term ‘‘ Islam,” but which the writer terms 
‘* Mohammedanism ”’; a secondary object is the championing of the 
cause of the much-despised African, meaning the negro in Africa, 

In the preface the writer maintains, boldly, that he is not con- 
cerned about the progress and upbuilding of one religious faith and 
the downfall or retrogression of another, it being his humble convic- 
tion that religions are matters of form and choice. One is led to 
expect, therefore, fair criticism, at the hands of a disinterested person, 
of both Islam and Christianity ; but one finds nothing of the sort. It 
is, indeed, admitted that Islim heralds and champions the cause of 
temperance, thereby setting Christian nations a lesson to learn, if 
their efforts in Africa are to produce fruitful results; but this only 
amounts to “damning with faint praise,” for, at suitable intervals, 
Islam is reviled for its polygamy, slavery, despotism, barbarism, 
slaughter, human sacrifice, etc., etc., ad nauseam, all of which Mr. 
Johnson believes Islam countenances, or, at any rate, says he does. 

It is the same old story of the child trying to run before it can 
walk; Mr. Johnson had better study_Islam, in enlightened quarters, 
before attempting to criticise its code of beliefs. Of a truth he will 
find much in exoteric Is]l4m that will not be to his liking, but we 
warrant he will not find anything more repulsive therein than he-can 
find any day of his life in exoteric Christianity. But just as one does 
not go to the ignorant peasants of the West Coast of Ireland, or the 
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narrow-minded ‘ predestinators”’ of some regions in Scotland, for an 
illuminating exposition of Christianity, so one does not go to the 
ordinary ignorant and extremely fanatical Mussulman for a sound 
interpretation of those noble teachings expounded by the Master 
Mahommed. 

No intelligent person who has lived amongst the Mussulmans of 
the upper classes in India, Turkey, Persia, or Egypt believes in the 
old-time fables as to the moral degradation arising from the influence 
of Islam. On the contrary, he notes the excellent effect that religion 
diffuses in a moral manner amongst its followers. He learns (provid- 
ing, of course, he is intelligent and receptive) that although polygamy 
is countenanced, with certain reservations, by Islam to-day, that very 
few Mussulmans have more than one wife, and that Mahommed’s 
sanction of polygamy was because he saw that it would act as a great 
check to the terrible immorality prevalent amongst the people to whom 
he preached, although he was careful to give out the inner teaching that 
no man should take two wives unless he could love the second as the 
first. And what is the result of polygamy, such as it is, amongst 
the Mussulmans to-day? Mussulman newspapers are not filled with 
revolting details of divorce-court cases; their people do not practise 
polyandry and polygamy secretly and term it ‘‘ the holy sacrament of 
marriage ”; nor are the principal streets in their large cities, infested 
with abandoned women who render it unsafe for moral persons to 
perambulate therein after dark. 

People who live in glass houses should not throw stones; poly- 
gamy is morally indefensible, and gradually Mussulmans are coming 
to recognise the fact. But openly practised, it is infinitely preferable 
to the legalised prostitution and other horrors Christianity counte- 
nances in European countries at the present day. As to the 
charges of slavery, slaughter, etc., brought against Islam they are 
absolutely false. £/ Kovan countenances neither the propagation of 
its gospel by the sword, nor the barbarous custom of slavery, and 
where Islam is introduced in any pure form, there slavery disappears. 

It comes to this: Islam has its faults; Christianity has its 
faults; but each religion has its virtues. Why cannot the Christian 
search for the virtues of Islam and, acknowledging that it is a great 
religious system, join hands in missionary work in Africa, where it is 
sadly needed? Is there any need for sucha despicable show of hatred 
by the follower of one religious system of another religious system as 
that which Mr. Johnson unfortunately affords us? Those who search 
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for the truth in all the religions of the world think there is not, and 
recognising the sterling value of the teaching of the Master Jesus the 
Christ and, also, the Master Mahommed, they long for the dawn of 
that day when the followers of both religions, uniting in the good cause, 
shall seek to spread throughout Africa, not that Islam of the Mosque 
and that Christianity of the Church we know too well as materialism 
garbed in ritual, formality, and gross superstition, but the spiritual 
verities Christ and Mohammed came to teach. 

With that portion of the book dealing with the need of better 
treatment of the negro races at the hands of Europeans, we are 
heartily in sympathy. But the writer again errs grievously in 
imagining that an African convert to Christianity will get fairer 
treatment at the hands of orthodox Christians than an African con- 
vert to Islam is accorded; for it is just because the ideal of Islam is 
a brotherhood without distinction of race, that Islam is making the 
rapid strides in Africa to-day we hear of on all sides, and yet Mr. 
Johnson can write: ‘‘ Show me the man or woman who harbours in 
his or her soul racial distinction, or preaches racial superiority, and I 
label him or her either as a Buddhist, a Mohammedan, or a Pagan. 
Show me the man or woman who stretches out a hand of fellowship 
to all men. I label him or her a Christian.” 

E. ED is 


PsycHo-THERAPEUTICS 


The Brotherhood of Healers: Being a Message to all Practical 
Mystics, and Appeal to all who are active in the Will of 
Blessing, and an Introduction to the Study of the Essential 
Principles of Spiritual, Psychic, and Mental Healing. By 
James Macbeth. (London: The Theosophical Publishing 
Society ; 1906. Price, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; paper, Is. net.) 


WE learn from a Prefatory Note that this is the Second Issue of 
6,000 copies of this little book, which we do not recollect to have seen 
before. It evidently has been in great demand to have already ex- 
hausted an edition of 6,000 copies, and we hope it will continue its 
prosperous career for the sake of .our friend Mr. Macbeth, and our 
publishers. Indeed, it is a pleasant little volume, overflowing through- 
out with a spirit of loving kindness, and a devouring desire to help, and 
variegated by the recitals of some extraordinary cases of psychic heal- 
ing. Mr. Macbeth is transparently genuine, and an unrestrained en- 
thusiast for a subject in which he and his wife have had many years of 
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practical experience. To many, doubtless, Mr. Macbeth will seem to 
be exaggerated in his beliefs ; but for healing it ismecessary to be very 
confident that one can heal, or that healing can be wrought through 
one, and Mr. Macbeth’s first object in life is to be a healer. 


Goes elie 
Tue Gwosis oF THRICE-GREATEST HERMES 


Thrice-Greatest Hermes. Studies in Hellenistic Theosophy and 
Gnosis. Being a Translation of the Extant Sermons and 
Fragments of the Trismegistic Literature, with Prolegomena, 
Commentaries, and Notes. By G. R. S. Mead, B.A, 
M.R.A.S. (London Theosophical Publishing Society ; 
1906. 3 vols. Price 30s. net.) 


In bringing to the notice of our readers this last and ripest fruit of 
Mr. Mead’s scholarship, a few words on its scope and method are 
needful by way of introduction, for the benefit of those who have not 
carefully followed the latest lines of research. The results of recent 
excavations and more serious historical and textual criticism have 
greatly altered the view taken even by professional theologians and 
‘“‘ Defenders of the Faith” of the condition of things at the advent of 
Christianity. It is now recognised on all hands that at that time 
there was a vast stirring of thought upon religious subjects, not only 
or chiefly amongst the Jews, but all over the civilised world. Mr. 
Mead tells us: ‘‘ At the time Christianity came to birth there were 
many rival traditions contending for general recognition, all of them 
offering instruction in the Gnosis and hopes of Salvation; andI myself 
believe that al] of them were partial manifestations of the impartial 
Quickening of the Spiritual Life which was at that time more 
abundantly poured forth than ever before or after in the Western 
world.” It is to the conviction thus expressed that we must look for 
the justification of the time and labour spent upon reproducing for 
English readers the traces which remain to us of one of the most 
important of the streams which joined to form what we now know as 
Christianity. 

We cannot over estimate, in this connection, the value of the 
tiny scraps of the earliest Christian writings recently unearthed in 
Egypt. Few and broken as they are, they are amply sufficient to 
show how fully the nascent Christianity was at that time penetrated 
with what are now known as Gnostic ideas; and (what is even more 
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important) that the “simplicity” of our present Gospels is the result 
of a deliberate excision of these elements, not of ignorance of them. 

They make it henceforth impossible for any thoughtful and un- 
prejudiced mind to repeat the statement that the Gnosis arose in later 
times as a ‘‘corruption”’ of Christianity. To discuss how it came to 
pass that the authorities at the time the Gospels were written down 
chose thus to cut themselves off from the higher learning, as the Jews 
had done under Ezra and Nehemiah centuries before, and with the 
same fatal result, would lead us too far from our present subject, and 
must be treated separately, if at all. Much light on the subject will 
be found in Mr. Mead’s commentaries on the fragments he has 
translated. 

Yes—the fragments, for no more than fragments remain to us. 
The rulers of the Church, having decided to discard from their teach- 
ing all reference to the Gnosis, were able (with the assistance of the 
civil power) to destroy very nearly all traces of its previous existence. 
The longest treatise Mr. Mead’s volumes contain is only preserved ina 
very imperfect Latin translation; and one of the three volumes of 
our work has to be made up of excerpts and scraps laboriously gathered 
from the voluminous works of the Christian Fathers, who wrote 
“ Refutations’’ much in the same style and with as little understanding 
of what they were dealing with as a modern Protestant lecturer who 
would treat them as ‘‘ benighted Papists ’—for so the whirligig of time 
brings its revenges ! 

But how precious these fragments are! The Indian Upanishads 
are (if we may say it without offence) so utterly archaic—their 
conceptions, their mode of thought, so far away from anything to 
which we in the West are accustomed, that there are amongst us but 
a few chosen and peculiar souls who can make of them their Manual 
of Devotion. With the Sermons which form the second of Mr. 
Mead’s volumes the case is quite different. Though their foundation 
is the ancient Egyptian teaching, their form is that of the best period 
of Greek philosophy, which has shaped so much of our own modern 
thought. Themselves not very far from the actual time of the writing 
of the New Testament, the difference is mainly that these are the work 
of ‘learned men, practised scholars and thinkers, and thus intelligible 
to us in a degree to which the rhetorical and confused ratiocination of 
the tent-maker of Tarsus can make no claim. And to our mind their 
writers may say, with at least as much reason as he, that “ in this they 
think they have the Spirit of God.” Their main value to us is not so 
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much the scraps of knowledge they convey, precious as these are; but 
rather the evidence they give of a deep spiritual Life, continuous 
throughout the ages, as far back as we can reach,—a life of which the 
lovely Christian spirituality is but a single exemplification out of 
many ; an intercourse, heart to heart with the Divine, which did not 
begin with the Galilean fishermen, and which will go on undisturbed 
when they, in their turn, are forgotten. As we ourselves have many 
times tried to impress upon our readers, the Life of the Spirit is a far older 
and wider life than the Christianity which seeks to monopolise it. 
The great Saints whose lives illuminate the darkness of the earlier 
ages of the Christian era are great, not by reason or by help of the 
organised system of the Church with its creeds and dogmas, but 
because, by their deep meditation and piercing insight, they have 
reached thvough the formal religion of their time to the true Life in 
God. 

Mr. Mead’s first volume is occupied by his Prolegomena, devoted 
mainly to an account of the earlier authorities, and the defence of 
their genuineness. The trick of the early and unlettered Christian 
Fathers has been taken up by modern historians. Having assumed 
that the religious ideas of mankind have been developed from those 
of the lowest savagery, it becomes necessary to discredit every record 
to the contrary. Being, however, unable to destroy these records, as 
Tertullian and his friends did, the only resource available for them 
is to declare everything which contradicts their view to be a 
*‘ Neoplatonic forgery’’; and Manetho, Philo and the rest, whose 
word is taken as authoritative on every other subject, become Pseudo- 
Manetho, Pseudo-Philo, etc., when they testify to the existence of the 
Wisdom Religion centuries before ‘‘Science”’ gives it gracious 
permission to have arisen. ‘‘Jgnovamus et ignovabimus’’—a motto 
which (to do them due credit) is ceasing to be that of some of the 
clergy, is still only too characteristic of the historians of religion, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Freethinking alike. 

In the second volume we have the essence of the book; a careful 
and scholarly translation, admirably noted and commented, of the 
celebrated treatise called the ‘* Pcemandres,” or “‘ Shepherd of Men”’; 
together with the rest of the Sermons or Secret Instructions now 
known as the Corpus Hermeticum. The value of these can hardly 
be over-rated. They expound a world-system corresponding in all 
essential particulars to that set forth in our own literature, showing 
conclusively that this is no newly invented fraud. But they contain 
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also a method of spiritual development, a Way Upwards, which all 
who “have lifted up their eyes to the Hills from whence cometh our 
help” will recognise and reverence. The leaders of our present 
civilisation are fully convinced that “they are the men, and that 
Wisdom will die with them”; but for us, the very ground of all our 
faith in the Wisdom is that never has there been or ever will be a 
time when it is not known by the great souls who are found worthy 
toreceiveit. And of this faith the Hermes-literature is a true witness. 

We have referred to the melancholy interest of the volume 
which contains the scraps and fragments which chance has preserved 
to us. Necessary as they are to the completeness of the collection, 
they are mostly too small to add much to our knowledge. In his 
few words of conclusion our author sets himself to combat the 
superstition, almost universal amongst modern Christians, that any 
attempt to set forth what is left to us of the Wisdom as it was taught 
before the time of the Galilean Master is an injury to the “‘ Cause of 
Christ.” He tells us that ‘‘he has established an unbroken line of 
tradition in which Gnosis and Mystery-teaching have been handed 
down through Prechristian Pagan and Jewish and through Christian 
hands”’; and his judgment of Christianity itself is given in these 
words: ‘Christianity is the Faith of the Western world—the Faith 
most suited to it in nature and inform. He who gave that Faith 
gave in fullest abundance through many sources; and the greatest 
sign of His authority, of His authentia, was the throwing open of some 
part of the age-long secret mystery-teaching to the many. The inner 
doors of the Temple were thrown wide open to the multitude; but 
the innermost door still remained closed, for it opens into the within 
of things, and not into some inner court of formal instruction. Of 
this the key was given to all, but given still mystically, for it is 
hidden in the inner nature of every son of man, and if he seek not in 
himself he will never findit. That Key is the opener of the Gate of 
the Gnosis, the complement and spouse of Faith; the virile husband 
of the Woman-side of the Christ-Religion. In the early days that 
Gnosis was given in greatest fulness; Faith there was, Faith in 
mighty abundance, but there was also Gnosis; and it was because of 
this Gnosis of not a few that the Faith of the many was so intense.” 
But, alas! Primitive Christianity has long vanished ;—will it ever 
return in His glory? 

In taking leave of this book we have only farther to speak of the 
care and industry with which these fresh ‘‘ Fragments of a Faith 
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Forgotten” have been, for the first time, collected for the English 
reader; and heartily to commend it to our readers’ attention. To 
every one of the increasing number of students of the Christian 
origins it is absolutely indispensable. Those who are already 
acquainted with the author’s previous works will know what they 
will find here: a precise and careful rendering of his originals, with 
introductions and commentaries ample, intelligent, and unprejudiced, 
but at the same time sympathetic ; the work of one who has given 
his heart and soul to the bringing once more into public notice the 
half-forgotten witnesses of the existence, so far back in the mist of 
time, of a noble Theosophy and a rich spiritual life. With all our 


hearts we wish the book success. 
As ALrw. 


ARGEMONE 


Argemone. By E. M. Holden. (London: Arthur C. Fifield ; 1906.) 


In reading this little book one cannot help being struck by the 
excellence of the verse ; there is hardly a technical fault to be found in 
it. The diction and phrasing are fine, and the subject is well handled ; 
yet the whole does not make a poetical impression. It is too perfect 
in form for spontaneous poetic expression, there is no thrill in it; it 
is dull in spite of its faultlessness, though occasionally really poetic 
lines do occur. 

It tells the story of Argemone, a poetic soul, who wanders about 
addressing the elements, and falls asleep by the shore, and of how she 
is caught up by her twin spirit Euphrosyne and guided by her 
through the celestial spheres. This is depicted in word-imagery so 
delicate and filmy that it hardly makes a strong impression on the 
dense physical consciousness. In those spheres these companion souls 
find angels who are the spirits of those who have suffered greatly on 
earth, but who so love their human brothers that they deliberately 
renounce their bliss in order to return to earth to help man. 


M. 


“New” THouGHT 


A Dream of Realms Beyond Us. By Adair Welcker. (Ninth 
American Edition. San Francisco; 1906.) 

Tue idea of this book is to point out to man in his little world the 

Powers that work unseen behind physical existence. It opens witha 

discussion among these Powers about the race of man, which they 
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have only just discovered, and which they are resolved to help for- 
ward in the march of evolution. Their point of view is infinite, and 
is so vaguely expressed, and in such incomprehensible language, that 
one is left bewildered and annoyed at having to spend time and energy 
in discovering the meaning which it is the author’s business to make 
clear. We are utterly at a loss to know what these Powers intend 
towards man, and how they are going to help him, since they can 
neither deal with human language nor walk on the earth, as they are 
too great for sosmalla sphere. They have consequently to use inter- 
mediary spirits to obtain their knowledge of man and his peculiarities. 
What these spirits report to them is not at all complimentary. ‘They 
told me that men did seem to have a vague intelligence.’’ Here- 
upon the Powers wonder if men out of that vagueness had formed any 
idea of ‘ those who go from them”’; and they point out that not “ till 
each man serves each other as himself”’ will he see the dead, and thus 
for them their ‘so-called dead so raised.” This is one of the intelli- 
gible suggestions of the dream, and it insists that man’s surroundings, 
physical and otherwise, are the result of his thinking; that they have 
literally been made by man’s thoughts. Ina note at the end of the 
pamphlet the author asserts that thought is an electric force. He 
says: “A people ever creates and stores up within the earth an 
electric force that going to and fro within it is step by step performing 
work that can some day cause the earth’s surface to sink and collapse 
and molten lava and fire from within to come through the crevasses 
then formed, and spread over its surface.” He adds that the good of 
the earth is due to man’s thoughts, that both harvests and famines are 
the result of man’s thinking. The overweening arrogance of the 
writer, however, may be gleaned from the following naive self- 
advertisement: ‘A book that in all parts of the worldis giving 
to each man more courage to become his brother’s helper than have 
any or all books of the past time.’ All of which is nothing new. 
M. 
Mystic GLEANINGS 


The Mirror of the Mystic. Compiled by W. F. Cobb, D.D, 


‘‘Tuls little book is the joint product of the labours of some seekers 
after the Real, and is imprinted by them at the Press of the Church 
of St. Ethelburga Within, Bishopgate, in the City of London.” The 
little volume consists of a series of quotations, the nature of which 
may be seen from the “fill-ups” we have looted therefrom in our 
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present issue. It is further remarkable as a specimen of amateur 
printing, and the numerous tail-pieces are reproductions of ‘ Gnostic ” 
and Rosicrucian gems and symbols, and other mystic signs. We 
congratulate Dr. Cobb and his devoted helpers on a pleasant 
achievement. 

G. R. S. M. 


Horrpine’s PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


The Philosophy of Religion. By Dr. Harald Hoéffding. Translated 
by B. E. Meyer. (London: Macmillan & Co.; 1906.) 


Tuts is less bulky than the work of Professor Ladd bearing the 
same title, and it is also less ponderous in style and method. It is on 
the whole a little disappointing. Professor Héffding, in his writings 
on psychology, insists emphatically on the importance of the sub- 
conscious side of the mind, the feelings, and the will, and one hoped 
therefore that he would have something penetrating and suggestive to 
say in regard to the connection between religion and this aspect of 
man’s nature. He does not, however, systematically attack this 
problem, although in several parts of the book, he hovers round it for 


some time. 
He defends himself rather quaintly from those who object to the 
subject of religion being treated as a problem. ‘ No one wants to rob 


the poor man of his ewe lamb,—only let him remember that he must 
not drive it along the high road unnecessarily, and then demand that 
the traffic should be stopped on its account.” 

The main idea of the book—that religion is faith in the preserva- 
tion of value—is worked out through three parts, the first relating to 
the theory of knowledge, the second to psychology, and the third to 
ethics. At the end of the work, the author proposes that the principle 
of the conservation of energy should be called by the name of God. 


se Gs 


MaGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, May. The subject of the Colonel’s “Old Diary 
Leaves’’ for this month is his long journey in 1898 with Miss Edger 
taking Mrs. Besant’s place as lecturer, and the interest everywhere 
shown. Next comes Mr. Leadbeater’s lecture on ‘“ The Reality of 
the Astral Plane,” in which he admits, in answer to the objection 
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that no two accounts of this agree, that ‘‘ the astral world is as exten- 
sive and as varied as the physical plane; and that the person who 
visits it comes into contact only with a very small part of it, and 
unless he constantly repeats his visits, and makes systematic efforts 
to investigate all its varied possibilities, he will naturally return with 
an exceedingly partial report.” It may well be, also, that (as itis 
with the physical plane) still further investigations will render us 
doubtful upon points which we had previously thought we fully under- 
stood. F. Davidson’s paper, ‘‘ Physics and Metaphysics,” is concluded ; 
and Rama Prasad’s studies on “‘ Self Culture” are continued. The evi- 
dent importance of this series will be better appreciated when they are 
put together in a volume. We have alsoa defence and spiritualisation 
of the Parsi custom of bringing sandal-wood to feed the Sacred Fire ; 
the first part of a thoughtful and practical paper by ‘‘ Seeker,” 
entitled ‘‘Stand Alone,” ; more of ‘‘ Balabodhini”; whilst Dr. Otto 
Schrader contributes ‘“‘ Who are the Pitris invoked in the Shraddha ?” 

Theosophy in India, May, continues Mrs. Besant’s lectures on “ Life 
and Matter.” Miss Edger opens a valuable series upon the develop- 
ment of the Will; and, in addition to some more specially Hindu 
contributions, we have a useful treatise on Karma-Yoga, which is not 
beyond the comprehension of a Mlechchha. 

Central Hindu College Magazine, May, is a good number, in which 
perhaps Govinda Das’s ‘Hindu Catechism” forms the most 
interesting part for English readers. 

Theosophic Gleaner, May. Here Mr. D. Gostling undertakes to 
show, from experience, the foundation of Pythagoras’ admonition to 
abstain from beans; though, perhaps, something more than this will 
be found needful for attaining ‘‘the blessed results . . . that 
Mormonism and polygamy generally will no longer be necessary as 
woman’s protest against the unfairness with which she is now 
treated.” ‘*The Personal Man,” and “What makes a Nation 
Great ?”’ contain much which is good, and also some positions which 
might fairly be questioned ; and a translation from Ragon’s Maconnerie 
Occulte is useful and well timed. 

Also from India: Siddhanta Deepika ; Avya; and Indian Review. 

The Vahan, June. ‘‘ Correspondence” shows, what was well 
known before, that no one can make any assertion whatever about 
Nirvana without instant and energetic contradiction. The two ques- 
tions treated in the ‘‘ Enquirer” are as to the possibility of discarnate 
entities on the astral plane obtaining satisfaction for sensual cravings, 
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and as to the nature of the dividing line between the various subplanes ; 
this last answered very clearly by A. H. W. 

Lotus Journal, June. Here the second paper on Niagara is illus- 
trated by an admirable photograph of the troubled waters, the graceful 
lines of the steel arch which spans the gorge being, however, spoilt by 
the hideous girder bridge just beyond, as so often happens. Miss 
Whitehead continues her very interesting studies of R. Schumann’s 
music; and the second series of “Outlines of Theosophy”’ worthily 
continues the more elementary series already published. 

Bulletin Théosophique, June, anticipates the Congress, now passed. 
‘« The Congress,” we are reminded, “ will have rightly answered its 
purpose if it leaves in each one’s mind a clearer consciousness of its 
foundation principles, of his duty and responsibility as a Member, 
and a deeper conception of what is contained in that complex of 
mysterious forces of which we only perceive a few of its most 
superficial aspects, and which is known as the Theosophical 
Movement.” 

Revue Théosophique, May, opens with a photo of the President- 
Founder and an Editorial ‘‘ appreciation ”’ in which the eulogy is laid 
on with a dainty French grace which reminds us, by contrast, of the 
clumsy piling up of words of the Indian addresses of welcome—the 
writers, as in the old saying, ‘‘Good men, but bad musicians.” We 
have a letter from Miss A. J. Willson on Indian Funerals; H. P. B. 
and Mrs. Besant furnish the remainder of the number. 

Theosofische Beweging, June, has full reports of the Branch 
Meetings on White Lotus day, and the usual review of the work of 
the other Sections and of the Magazines. 

Theosophia, May, opens its fifteenth volume in a new cover of a 
cheerful light grey, a decided improvement on the somewhat sombre 
dark greenit replaces. The Editorial promises a continued translation 
of ‘‘ Old Diary Leaves” as the préce de résistance of the new volume, 
with other improvements. The main articles are: ‘‘ Growth,” by 
W. L. van Vlaardingen; ‘‘ Riches,” in which Miss Themans under- 
takes the quite unnecessary task of convincing Theosophists that to 
be born rich is not the greatest blessing Karma can bestow—it is 
really needless to refer us to Miss Corelli’s Sovvows of Satan for 
confirmation of that! Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden’s ** The Coming Era of 
the Theosophical Movement’’; and the Editor’s “ Lectures on 
Theosophy.” 

Théosophie, June. Here the most extensive article consists of 
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extracts from Sir Oliver Lodge’s ‘“ Christianity and Science”; we 
have also a translation of Th. E. Sieve’s'paper in our own May number 
‘“‘ How to take Criticism and give Help.” 

Also received: Teosofisk Tidskhrift ; Omatunto ; Theosophic Messenger ; 
Fragments (Seattle) ; Theosophy in Austvalasia, April, in which (amongst 
much other good matter) W. J. John’s ‘“‘ The Non-attending Member ” 
should be read and taken to heart by every Branch-member; New 
Zealand Theosophical Magazine; Theosofisch Maandblad ; and La Verdad, 
which presents its readers with a translation of the revelations of 
Lord Carlingford, recently published in Broad Views. 

The Occult Review for June contains, in addition to various stories 
of the usual style, a very thoughtful paper by the Rev. S. Udny on 
“‘Occultism in Dante’s Vita Nuova.” Broad Views, June, has the 
dénouement of the interesting and amusing story of ‘‘ A Bridal Pair,” 
by the Editor, and Admiral W. Usborne Moore’s lively account of the 
unmasking of the medium Craddock, in whose powers as a medium 
the Admiral continues to believe, notwithstanding the frauds used, as 
in so many other cases, to eke out the genuine phenomena. Modeyn 
Astrology, June, gives a highly theosophical account of the ‘ Word of 
Power.” We find also an elaborate discussion of the horoscopes of 
the young Spanish king and his English bride, not altogether couleur 
de vose, but with ‘‘ extenuating circumstances.’’ We have also to 
acknowledge the following: Mind; Metaphysical Magazine ; Religion of 
Science (Madras); Notes and Queries; Race-builder ; Humanitarian; 
Psycho-T hevapeutic Journal ; and O Mundo Occulto. 

From our esteemed fellow-member, Th. Darel, we have two small 
pamphlets, Essai de Mystique Rationelle and De la Naissance Spivituelle, 
announced as extracts from a forthcoming work, Homme ou Dieu, an 
essay on Rational Mysticism. As detached bricks, by way of speci- 
mens of the house, we will only say of them that their thoughts and 
their style give good reason to wish to see the complete building. 
The matter is treated throughout from the point of view of Religion, 
and the author’s Rational Mysticism is expressly announced to be 
based on the Gospels. 

Body-building without Meat, by Mariella John (Central Temperance 
Book Room, London, 1d.), speaks for itself; as does (in another way) 
The Druid History of Creation from’ Australia. 

W. 


———— 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


A sopy of people like the membership of the Theosophical 
Society, which professes one of its three objects to be the in- 

vestigation of unexplained laws of nature and 
ene “Eas raga ah of the powers latent in man, cannot refuse 

such investigation because of the manifest and 
manifold dangers inherent in such studies. It is our bounden 
duty to investigate and to study everything connected with these 
all-important subjects. We have to experiment and gain-~ex- 
perience ; and not the least important thing for us is to benefit 
by the experience of those who have gone before us, of whom 
there have been many schools in the past, and not a few exist 
also in our own day. 

There are some who vainly imagine that they can afford to 
set aside the garnered experience of the past and strike out new 
ways for themselves, without regard to the paths marked out by 
the struggles and strivings, by the failures and successes, of the 
countless Theosophists who have already essayed the solution of 
the same problems and faced the same dangers and difficulties. 
Such an attitude of mind is as foolish as would be the fond 


T 
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illusion that we could invent a new science of mathematics with- 
out paying the slightest attention to the discoveries of the count- 
less mathematicians who have given their lives to the study of 
the science of quantity. The powers latent in man have been 
studied as long as we have any history of the human race; and 
many a school of Theosophists has left behind it records of its 
experiences, and of the way in which the accompanying dangers 
can best be met and reduced to a minimum. 


* 
* * 


WE of to-day may not agree with those who have gone before us 
on all points ; we may find that they do not agree among them- 
selves; but, if we are wise, we shall be 
caper persuaded that it is our manifest duty to 
profit by their collective experience to the 
fullest extent possible, and to listen patiently to what they have 
to say ; not foolishly imagining that because the formal details of 
our present day experience may be different, therefore the 
manner and mode and mood of it are any other than those in 
which similar experiences have come to the men of the past and 
the men of the present outside our own ranks. 

In this connection we would commend to the attention of 
our readers an article entitled: ‘“ Signs and Wonders in Divine 
Guidance,” by Miss Caroline E. Stephen, in the last number of 
The Hibbert Journal. Miss Stephen is by conviction a member 
of the Society of Friends, and addressed her paper in the first 
instance to the Sunday Society at Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Referring to what ought to be a self-evident proposition to all 
experienced Theosophists, that “the mere fact of mystery or 
unaccountableness in the transmission of a message can neither 
give nor take away authority,” Miss Stephen continues : 

I believe entirely with Professor James that this must depend on the 
intrinsic nature of the communication, and on the appeal made by it to the 
enlightened conscience. A communication which, being unaccountable, 
must of necessity be anonymous, should certainly be subjected to every test 
by which any other anonymous communication would be tried before being 
allowed to influence “our action. As far as we can have any knowledge of 
the unseen world of spiritual existence, so far, I believe, do we find the old 
distinctions between good and evil, weighty and trivial, clean and unclean 
holy and uuholy, helpful and harm ful, and so on, running through everything. 
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In the invisible as well as in common daylight we need the exercise of 
spiritual discernment; and the deeper and more central the power, the 
more essential is a “ single eye” in meeting or in wielding it. 


* 
* * 


But the dangers continue for long, even for those whose one 


object in life is to follow the narrow upward way; even for those 

to whom there have come indubitable signs of 

eeoncne. the Good guiding them, who have at times 

been touched by the “ Finger of God,” and 

heard in the silence the ‘still small Voice,’’ and been carried 
into ‘‘ regions”’ of the Heights. 


But even in this region, and perhaps in it especially, the need of 
watchfulness is unceasing. Here the imagination may easily play us false. 
In “high places” there are still snares (and ever fresh snares) for self-love 
and self-importance; and that divine education which teaches us at all 
times largely through our mistakes and failures, may well become more 
severe in its discipline as the pupil advances from the elementary to the 
higher stages of instruction. 

In all the best mystical teachings there are warnings against the snares 
of the imagination, and the greater safety of the hard and humble path of 
mere faith is insisted upon. 


* 
* * 


THIs is wisely written and shows a clear intuition of the hard 
actual facts of the Mystic Way. But why we have referred to 
this instructive article is especially to recom- 
mend to the consideration of our colleagues 
the tradition of “discipline” built up by the 
many years’ experience of the Society of Friends in such matters. 
Miss Stephen sets this forth as follows: 


The Quaker 
Discipline 


People often seem to think that the claim to be under divine guidance 
is a claim to infallibility—-forgetting that the higher the teaching the more 
patience and submission is needed for its right interpretation, and the more 
painful will often be the process through which its lessons are to be learnt. 
I specially value the emphatic denial of this claim to infallibility which is 
involved in the Quaker tradition (and out of which indeed our whole system 
of ‘discipline’ has been built)—the recognition of the need for the most 
careful testing and correction of individual impulses by the collective 
judgment of the meeting. Friends have learned to recognise not only that 
the initiative in any divinely guided service must belong to the individual, 
but also that the wisdom, and in some cases even the duty, of the individual 
is to submit his own interpretation of such a call to the united judgment of 
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his fellow-disciples. In this view there is, I think, an important suggestion 
as to the path of safety for the inwardly impressionable. _ 


* 
* * 


SINCE the rise of the present Theosophical Movement and the 
accompanying popularising of the doctrine of reincarnation 
in the Western world, there has been an ever- 
increasing number of people who are fully per- 
suaded that they can remember some scenes, 
or even many scenes, from one or more past births. We know 
personally of not a few instances of people who have turned 
out endless visions of past births, both of themselves and of 
their friends. Frankly, we have never believed in very much of 
it personally, and have been long seeking not only some safe 
criteria whereby such visions and imaginings can be controlled, 
but also for a widening of our general views on the nature of 
reincarnation. This does not mean we deny that some of these 
reminiscences may be quite genuine; some of them seem to be 


Punarjanm- 
anusmriti 


so, but many of them that have come under our notice are 
manifestly not so. What we have to guard against is jumping 
to the conclusion that reminiscence of past births is the most 
natural hypothesis to account for many of these seeings and 
feelings. Many of them can be accounted for by an extension 
of the possibilities of psychometry, which can be induced by 
subjective as well as by objective things; others can be 
explained by the powers of the dramatic imagining faculty, the 
phantasia of the ancients. And now we have another theory to 
take into account, which we cordially recommend to the notice 


of our fellow-students for what it is worth. 


* 
* * 


In the June number of The Nineteenth Century the Rev. Forbes 
Phillips puts forward a fruitful suggestion in a paper entitled 


“ Ancestral Memory.” He gives a number of 
The Theory of 


Ancestral Memory striking cases of such reminiscences, of which 


he has experienced no small share himself, and 
after referring to the doctrine of reincarnation in terms that 
show he has read carefully Walker’s popular exposition, he 
rejects it in favour of a theory of ancestral memory. He writes: 


In every line of research we are bound, sooner or later, to stumble upon 
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an ultimate fact, for which no reason is assigned at all, if we keep clear of 
religion and revelation. Here is an ultimate fact, the basis of which is 
memory, and it is in memory, rather than in any new [?] theory of things, 
that we have to look for the solution. In the doctrine of reincarnation it 
seems to me we have wandered away from the subject, and then approached 
it with a specially devised net to capture the main facts, rather than 
allowing them to speak for themselves. I ask, is there not such a thing as 
ancestral memory? That a child should present certain features of his 
father and mother, and reproduce certain well-known gestures and 
mannerisms of his grandfather, is looked upon as something very ordinary. 
Is it not possible that the child may inherit something of his ancestor’s 
memory? That these flashes of reminiscence are the sudden awakening, 
the calling into action of something we have in our blood; the discs, the 
records of an ancestor’s past life, which require but the essential adjustment 
and conditions to give up their secrets? If so, then we have in ancestral 
memory a natural answer to many of life’s puzzles, without seeking the aid 
of Eastern theology. 


* 
* * 


AFTER developing his theory by citing some more instances, Mr. 
Forbes Phillips applies it to the phenomena of dreams, in the 
belief that ‘‘ dreaming is largely a kind of free 


Its Application 
es play of what I have called ancestral memory.” 


While the dream lasts it is very real to us. We start on a journey, we 
fall among thieves, we tumble over a precipice, we are thrown out of a 
conveyance, we experience all the fright and inconvenience of such incidents. 
What is the explanation? Here I submit the dreamer, with his will for the 
moment in abeyance, becomes the instrument on which the mental impres- 
sions handed on to us begin to play. That they are images of adventures 
in the life story of some forebear brought into relation with us through the 
avenues of a subconsctousness which has always held the records of such deeds, 
That while the ordinary objects of life and the outer world are perceived 
through the senses—co-ordinated under the conditions of normal conscious- 
ness—there are ancient soul or race memories; and the feelings and visions 
which they recall belong to an inherited order of consciousness, which is less 
individual, less local than the ordinary one. Ecstasy, and all that the term 
implies, spiritual vision—inspired utterance—second sight, would then 
indicate the passing out from the ordinary consciousness into the racial or 
spiritual, with its various powers, of which I emphasise ancestral or race 
memory. 
In this Mr. Phillips seems to us to go too far, as indeed he 
himself shows by writing “the racial or spiritual ’” consciousness. 
He has the usual enthusiasm of a man who has got hold of an 
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idea, and wishes to make that idea the master-key to all know- 
ledge. Nevertheless, he has hold of an idea, if he would keep it 
within bounds. But if it is pushed too far it becomes as nebulous 
as unlimited heredity, where all can go back to Adam, and all 
the characteristics of all men can be drawn upon to explain the 
individual peculiarities of one man. It is the individual that 
concerns us in the premisses, and his contacts with the records of 
individuals. Some of these are doubtless to be ascribed to what 
Mr. Phillips calls ancestral memory; but as probably every 
atom has a ‘‘ memory,” and as we presumably take in and give 
out millions of them a minute, we have yet to define intelligibly 
what we intend precisely by the idea that Mr. Phillips has 


christened ancestral memory. 


* 
* * 


THE Rabbinical Jews believed that their sacrificial cult could be 
performed only at Jerusalem in the House of the Lord; this 
was their orthodox creed, insisted upon by the 
priesthood, who naturally desired that all the 
offerings should come to them, not only from 
Palestine itself, but also from their brethren of the Dispersion. 
In the liberal age of Judaism, however, prior to Talmud 
Rabbinism, it was otherwise, and the Temple of Onias in 
Egypt was a duplication of the Temple of Zerubbabel. It has 
been strongly denied that sacrifices were ever offered in the 
temple of Onias, but archzological research has at last settled 
that controversy and, as is almost invariably the case, in the 
contrary sense to tradition. The following is a description 
of the excavation of the remains of this famous monument of 
Jewish antiquity, taken from The Times of March 14th: 


The Temple of 
Onias 


Excavations have been undertaken this winter by the British School of 
Archeology in Egypt on the eastern side of the Delta and in the region of 
Goshen and Succoth. Among the problems there one of the most interesting 
was the search for the site of the temple of Onias. It is well known how the 
troubles of the Jews under Antiochus had driven many of them to settle in 
the east of the Delta, and that, in order to provide a new rallying point, one 
of the family of the high priests, Onias IV., had built a temple on the 
model of that at Jerusalem. This temple served as a substitute for the 
shrine desecrated and polluted by Antiochus Epiphares. The documents 
quoted by Josephus show that this temple was on the site of an old Egyptian 
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town named Leontopolis, which was dedicated to the lion-headed goddess 
“ Bubastis of the fields,” that the place was “full of materials,” that the 
temple was built after the pattern of that at Jerusalem, that “a tower of 
stone 60 cubits high”? was erected, and that the whole settlement was 
granted by Ptolemy Philometor. Thus there were many conditions to be 
fulfilled in the identification of this site. 

It has been generally recognised that the ancient town known as Tell el 
Yehudiyeh, eighteen miles north of Cairo, was probably the position; and 
the Jewish gravestones found there by Dr. Naville had given strength to this 
opinion. But the temple had not yet been actually identified. The work of 
this season has in the first place shown that a lion goddess was worshipped 
there, as a statue of an admiral of the Mediterranean fleet of Psametek II. 
was found, which represents him holding a shrine of the lion-headed 
goddess. Hence the name of Leontopolis and the dedication to “ Bubastis 
of the fields” accord with the worship at this site. The description of the 
place as being “full of materials” for re-use by Onias agrees with there 
having been an immense stone-lined ditch a mile in length around the 
ancient town, which would supply material for the new building without 
using what had been consecrated to idols. Just outside of the ancient town 
stands an artificial mound, the highest for 20 or 30 miles around. The 
whole of it has been thrown up at one time; and, on restoring the buildings 
on it by the remaining indications, it is found that the height must have been 
altogether over 59 Greek cubits above the plain, agreeing with the 60 cubits 
of construction named by Josephus. And this mound was thrown up in the 
second century B.c., as is shown by the pottery in it. On the top were 
many coins of the time of Ptolemy Philometor, and a sherd with building 
accounts which bears the name of Abram among others, showing that Jews 
were employed. Thus every stated requirement of the place of Onias is 
fulfilled at this site; and these connections are here mentioned as they have 
not been noticed hitherto. 

The form of this settlement of Onias was, roughly, a right-angled 
triangle, the square corner being formed by the north and east sides. At 
the west acute angle was the entry to it, and at the south point was the 
summit with the temple. The mound was enclosed on the eastern side bya 
stone wall, 2oft. or more in height, and 767ft. long, including two bastions at 
the ends. In the middle of this a high raised stairway, 14ft. wide, led up to 
the entry of the temple court on the top. The north side of the settlement was 
low, with a fortification wall bounding it. The diagonal west side was 
curved inward, and had a great revetment wall, at least 2oft. thick, rising at 
an angle of 66deg. or more, to a height of over 68ft., where it supported the 
temple. 

The entrance from the plain at the west end was nearly r50ft. wide over 
all, and about rooft. inside. This was fortified with towers and gateways, as 
we know from descriptions. From here the way ran through an area of 
three or four acres of houses enclosed in the fortifications leading up to the 
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temple platform more than 68ft. over the plain. The foundation of this 
ascent remains, and points very closely to the axisofthe court onthetop. The 
outer court was 32ft. wide and 45ft. long inside; the inner court was 24ft. 
wide and 64ft. long. The block of the brick foundation of the Holy of Holies 
is 55ft. long and 17ft. wide. This is of the same proportion as in Solomon’s 
temple—namely, seven to two; and it shows that the building was laid out 
with half the number of cubits of the prototype, and by the Greek cubit, 
which was probably the most familiar to the Jews under the Ptolemies. 

The architecture was Corinthian; and the front of the courts, or of the 
temple, had the usual Syrian decoration of rounded battlements. The fronts 
of these battlements were ornamented with a band of lines, which rose from 
the string-course into each block and returned. 

The religious character of the whole place is marked by the great 
quantity of sacrifices at its foundation. In the lower part of the mound are 
found on all sides cylinders of pottery, a couple of feet across. These were 
sunk in the ground, a fire sacrifice was burnt in each, and then the fresh 
earth was thrown in to smother the fire, in continuation of the heaping of 
the mound. This is at one with the Syrian sacrifice under a building, and 
the later form of that known as “lamp and jar burial,” familiar from Mr , 
Macalister’s work in Palestine. 


A model of this temple, restored from the fragments of 
the foundations, was shown among Prof. Petrie’s exhibits at 
University College, during the month of July. 


WE live and move amid a crowd of flitting objects unknown or dimly 
seen. The beings and the powers of the unseen world throng around 
us. Wecall ourselves lords of our own actions and fate, but we are 
in reality the slaves of every atom of matter of which the world is 
made and we ourselves created.— J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


THE best preacher is the heart; the best teacher is time; the best 
book is the world; the best friend is God.—Talmud. 


Sow a thought, reap an action ; 
Sow an action, reap a habit; 
Sow a habit, reap a character ; 
Sow a character, reap a destiny. 
OLD SPANISH PROVERB. 
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a Peta vat RO SocIN RUSSIA 


RussiaAN Masonry AND NovikoFF 


Les héros les plus gyands ce sont les moins connus, 
Ce sont ceux qui dans Vombre accomplissent leur tache. 
A. DE CHAMBRIER. 


AT the first step our task is surrounded by particular difficulties. 
Some of our most important sources—though as ‘‘real’”’ (i.¢., 
physical) and trustworthy as historical evidence ever was—are 
inaccessible for verification to the ordinary reader or critic. Not 
only the barrier of a little known tongue stands in the way, 
but the hiding-place of the precious documents has so far 
opened its well-guarded doors to as few favoured students as 
the most secret occult library. On the other hand, duty and 
gratitude towards the very high personage whose word opened 
these doors—closed for over a century—obliges us to avoid even 
naming its whereabouts, though this will be easily guessed by 
diplomatists and by some historians. 

Our next difficulty is the enormous amount of material con- 
cerning Masonry proper, be it on Russian soil or in connection 
with the various systems and lands that influenced Masonry in 
Russia. 

Our object being not toadd a superfluous account of any part 
of this vast subject, but to attempt a study of the almost unknown 
occult Group which worked behind Masonry and in its midst, 
under the sign and name of the Rosy Cross, we shall give only a 
very general outline of Masonry from the first planting of its 
first seeds in Russia to its blossoming out in that splendid group 
of high minds, of high souls, that bore the humble name of the 
Theoretical Degree—the chosen Rosicrucians. 

At the outset one name confronts us at every turn, in every 
relation, so pre-eminent that works are headed, ‘‘ Masonry till 
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Novikoff,” ‘‘ Novikoff and Martinism,’’ and so on. The name of 
Nicolai Novikoff is now surrounded by all the light of gratitude 
and admiration that a race can give to one of its chosen heroes. 
He has been called ‘‘ the best of Russians,’ and as such we must 
study him, for truly this man was the first flower of his race, at 
least of his nation. He embodies its most striking virtues and 
powers, perfect simplicity, fortitude, patience, forgiveness, an 
intuition that verged on genius in almost all things he took up. 

If one goes far enough back on almost any line of modern 
Russian progress,—model schools, university circles for students, 
diffusion of good books, philanthropy, brotherhood, hospitals, 
refining travels in foreign lands, first ideas of the ‘“‘ Red Cross” 
as embodying the ideal of equal treatment of sufferers whether 
friend or foe, the most varied types of higher literature,—on all 
these lines we find Novikoff as a guiding star, as the hand that 
started the work, the mind that foresaw the coming need, the 
coming good. 

He was chosen at once as one of the heads of the Theoreti- 
cal Degree when the “ unknown Superiors’”’ abroad had declared 
that “the hour had come” for Russia, he who in Masonry 
was but one student among many. For almost a hundred 
years persecution and fear veiled his memory in a shroud of 
oblivion. . . . . By and by streaks of dawn lit up a deed of 
his here, there. . . . Brave men tried to tell of him. Now 
his portrait hangs in the great Imperial Library, and most 
historical works on his time bear his name as title or refer to 
him. 

bad * * * 

It is a widely spread tradition that the first founder of 
Masonry on Russian soil was Peter the Great. Important 
sources state plainly that in his travels Russia’s great Reformer 
was received into Masonry by Christopher Wren himself, and 
that the first Russian Lodge had the famous Genevois Lefort for 
Master, and for Senior Warden the Czar.! 

Anyhow there is no doubt that in 1731 Lord Lovell, Grand 
Master in the London Grand Lodge, appointed Captain John 


1 Latomia, xiii. 149. Allgem. Handbuch dey Fr. M., 1863-67, iii. 106 (Leipzig; 
Brockhaus). 
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Philips Grand Master for Russia, and that the chief promoters 
of Russian Masonry were Englishmen. In 1738-1744 the Berlin 
Lodge of the Drei Weltkugeln had already an active correspon- 
dence with Russia, and in 1747 we see already the first persecution 
against the young Count Nicolai Golovine as Freemason, who, in 
his trial, stated that both the Counts Tchernichoff also belonged 
to it. The trial ended without serious consequences to the three 
accused. 

But in 1756, still under Elisabeth (daughter of Peter I.), 
another trial was started against Michel Olsufieff with the 
same accusations, and there is mention of a Russian as Grand 
Master (Count Roman Voronsoff) with many names belonging to 
the best of Russian aristocracy, as well as the names of some of 
the most cultured people of the time. Yet Beber! states that 
never was there such a unity and devotion of the Brothers as in 
that ‘‘ ecclesia pressa’”—when the Masons had to assemble in 
secret places and in secret spread the teachings all over the land. 

One of the most devoted members was later on Count 
Moussine-Pouchkine-Bruce, who was the Russian envoy in 
London in 1760. He entered the Strict Observance rite in 
1765 or 1766 in Hamburg and worked hard to establish that 
system in Russia. 

The work came into full vigour with Catherine II.’s ascent 
to the throne, though Catherine’s own mind was of a materialistic 
and satirical turn and spiritual interests seem never to have 
played in her life more than the réle of political trumps. Clavel 
(Hist. pittoresque de la Franc-Maconnerie, Paris, 1843, p. 127), 
says: ‘En 1763 ils (les travaux maconniques) reprirent tout a 
coup une grande activité. A l’occasion de la fondation d’une 
mee. . . Klio . . . {in 1763) Catherine s’était fait 
rendre compte de la nature et du but de l’institution magonnique. 
Elle avait compris aussitét quel immense parti elle pouvait en 
tirer pour la civilisation de ses peuples et elle s’en était déclarée la 
protectrice.” 

The statement is sometimes doubted, yet we have seen in 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg (Section of MSS.), in 
one of the Masonic papers of the time (on initiations ancient and 


1 “ Einige Notizen iiber die Frei-maurerei in Russland," Handbuch, iit. 612. 
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modern), the same statement reiterated, naming the Empress the 
“head,” the ‘protectress’’ of the Lodge Klio. The MSS. 
collections of the St. Petersburg Library and of the Roumian- 
tzeff Museum in Moscow (¢.g., the letters of O. Pozdeeff and 
of N. Novikoff—under No. 95—Documents of the Rosy Cross) 
are of the highest interest to the students of Masonry. Many 
of the earlier documents of the Olsufieff trial are still unpublished 
and therefore inaccessible to investigation.’ 

Krassinsky, in his Religious History of the Slavonic Nations, 
says: ‘“‘ There can be no doubt that had they (i.e, the ‘ Mar- 
tinists’ as Freemasons were called) been permitted to continue 
their noble labours, they would have rapidly advanced true 
civilisation in Russia. They reckoned among their members all 
the best men in Russia. 

“‘This was a glorious epoch in the annals of Freemasonry, 
which never, perhaps, had sucha noble though, alas, short career 
of usefulness as that which it pursued under the guidance of 
its Martinist leaders in Russia. . . . Among the members 
of that admirable society Novikoff was particularly remarkable.” 

And indeed Novikoff’s life-story is the story of Freemasonry, 
and still more of the Rosy Cross itself, in Russia. Friends or 
adversaries, all the other eminent workers in that field came 
in contact with him, and we must study his biography as Mason 
and as one of the heads of the Rosicrucian degrees in order to 
understand the history of the Rosy Cross on Russian soil. 

Nicolai Novikoff was of an ancient family which appears 
in Russian history as early as the 16th century. According to 
the prevailing custom he was intended from early childhood for 
the army, and he received, so to say, no education whatever. He 
himself said: ‘‘ My first teacher was God.” Indeed, with him 
his later knowledge seems to have been a case of memory, of 
awakening the wisdom developed in past lives. 

He was among the young guard that, early in the morning 
of June 28th, 1762, watched for Catherine II. on her ride to the 
conquest of the throne and first welcomed the new Empress. 
Among these young men, some still simple soldiers, though of 
noble birth, were all the future stars of her reign: the ‘‘ Eagles 


1 Chron. of Russian Literature and Antig., t. v., part iii. 
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of Catherine,” as they were called—the great Potemkine, the 
poet Derjaime, yet none so great as the boy on watch at the 
bridge of the Ismail Regiment’s chancellery—Novikoff. 

In 1767 he was sent to Moscow as one of the Commission 
of Deputies (a shadow of Parliament that was to be), and had later 
the honour to read personally some of his reports to Catherine II. 
But in 1768 he got weary of his military career—though he was 
studying all alone—and took his leave of the army, still quite 
young (he was born on April 27th, 1744, in his ancestral country 
home Tihvinsko, near Moscow). 

He tried literature, and became at once one of the best-known 
satirical journalists in St. Petersburg. Princess Dachkoff, the 
young and most beautiful friend of Catherine, who had followed her 
in uniform and sword in hand on her Ride for the Crown on June 
28th, 1762, and who was President of the Academy of Sciences (and 
one of the best it ever had), knew Novikoff well, and the Empress 
herself was gracious to him and replied to his literary attacks in 
the same way. He was in the best intellectual society. From 
1772 to 1778 he worked untiringly for the progress of science 
and literature in his country and some of his works are still 
indispensable to the student.? 

In 1777 he founded the St. Petersburg Messenger, which, 
with some interruptions, has come down to our times (and is now 
in the hands of Prince Ouchtomsky, so well known to many 
Theosophists in the East). 

Princess Dachkoff’s father, Count Voronzoff, had been Grand 
Master of the St. Petersburg Lodges in 1756. Was it the genius 
of the Lady President of the Academy of Sciences, or was it 
destiny? At least Novikoff soon realised the futility of all his in- 
tellectual endeavours and turned to Masonry for light. In 1775 
he entered the Order and was received by his friends directly as 
Master in the Astrea Lodge, without pledge and with full liberty 
to leave if anything went against his conscience. His lodge 
was under Elaguine as Grand Master and we shall have to devote 
a short study to that worker presently. Novikoff and some other 
members were dissatisfied with the Elaguine system and founded 
a lodge of their own, turning to the system of the Mason Reichel 


1 Lonzinoff. 
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(t.e., of Zinnendort) with Jacob Doubiausky as chief. Novikoff 
was then already in the fourth degree and, at that time, was 
strongly opposed to the “Strict Observance” rite. Reichel 
showed Novikoff it was not true that Masonry followed political 
aims, and that it did not preach ‘‘ equality and freedom.” 

In 1777 Novikoff met Prince Peter Repnine and was told of 
the existence of the Rosy Cross. . . . He asked Repnine 
whether he himself had had such difficulty to “find” the Rosy 
Cross? But at that moment somebody rushed into the very 
midst of their conversation and Repnine gave noreply. Novikoff 
had no opportunity to repeat his enquiries and the next year 
Repnine died. Novikoff’s ‘‘ hour” had not yet come. 

Elaguine, who was Novikoff’s chief in his first Masonic 
years, was a good example of the Russian nobleman of the 
eighteenth century. The deep, mystical Slav nature and the 
French education, superficial, though brilliant in some ways, 
which spoiled some of its inherent qualities, forcing it into 
scepticism and a mode of existence uncongenial to it, had made 
Elaguine first lead the fast life of the higher classes of his time. 
Then, tired of it, he turned to Masonry while still young, but 
finding no satisfaction for his spiritual cravings in all the 
“systems” and ‘“‘ degrees,”’ he had nearly renounced it altogether 
when he met an unnamed Englishman travelling in Russia. 
This man convinced Elaguine that real Masonry was a mysterious 
science seldom given to anyone, that England did not give it 
out otherwise than orally, that the real secret was kept in 
London in a lodge “ very ancient”” and known to very few of 
the Brothers, into which it was very difficult to be initiated. 
This unknown Brother took Elaguine in hand, giving him five 
years to ‘learn Wisdom.” Elaguine then studied the scriptures 
and the Fathers of the Church, and also Pythagoras, Anaxa- 
goras, Socrates, Epictetus, Plato, Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus, 
Homer, Zoroaster . . . ,in translations of course. Yet his 
own studies would not have permitted him even “to see from 
afar the Temple,” as he says, if he had not received as teacher 
and friend one Dr. Stanislas Ely, (the author of the Brotherly 
Advice’ so well known at that epoch). Ely was a Kabbalist 

1 Briderliche Vermahnungen, etc., Vom Brud. Seddag (Philadelphia ; 1781). 
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(member of one of Elaguine’s lodges later), and, among other 
services, saved Elaguine’s life in an illness. 

Ely was “excellent in the Kabalah and deeply versed in 
Theosophy.” Elaguine undertook with him the study of Robert 
Fludd and many others. Among his MSS. we find ‘A Word on 
Being,” translated from Eug. Philalethes, with the mottoes: 
** Listen to the Voice of the Fire ”’ (Zoroaster), and ‘‘ Many will 
go by many ways and knowledge will increase’’ (Daniel). We 
find a diagram of the Sephiroth and the correspondences of the 
planets worked out in a most interesting way. Among his notes 
he says that: ‘‘ The Spear which strikes at bothends . . . is 
the mystery of Pythagoras and of the Cross.”’ 

He quotes much from the Mysteries of Christiamty, saying 
that: ‘‘Those who become theologians ought not for that 
to renounce their reason; that this century (the eighteenth) 
is the nineteenth century since Christianity was spoken of; 
that it was to be the religion of the world, but, up to now, it 
had conquered the nations of only one part of it, the smallest, 
and created there several ‘ creeds,’ so that it rather added to the 
confusion and strife; that there ought to be a holy union 
bringing all into one fraternal Society.”’ (Translated from the 
English, printed in London, 1775.) Elaguine studied deeply also 
Recherches histoviques et critiques sur les Mystéres du Paganisme. 

He himself expounded the knowledge received and meditated 
on by him in his Teaching of the Anctent Wisdom of God, and we may 
here quote the titles of some books in the vast library belonging to 
the lodges of his system. They are as follows: Stories of the 
World’s Creation; Reception of a Knight Templar; Occulta Occultis- 
sima; Hermes Trismegistus’ Cognition of Nature (from the Greek, 
Moscow, 1775); Secret Symbols of the Rosy Cross; Notes on the 
Masonic Teachings of Pythagoras; Book of Symbols by Degrees 
(full of splendid suggestions) ; then the well-known Theosophical- 
Magical (and) Cabbalistic A B C, etc., and Theosophical-Magical 
Cabbalistic Explanations, etc., by Woellner, the remarkable 
anonymous MS. in which prediction is made of true Masonry 
having to come later from Tibet. (N.B.—This MS., when 


1 This was the ideal bequeathed by the 18th century Masons to Alexander I. 
and his allies when with Mme. de Kriidener’s assistance they tried to create the 
Holy Alliance. 
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we saw it, was in a sealed parcel which has remained under 
guard—the most severe in Europe—for nearly a century. It 
required a special order from a very high authority to have that 
parcel opened. To touch it before would have meant exile, 
perhaps death. No accusation of fraud or substitution is here 
possible. The Elaguine papers have remained in statu quo, under 
key, ever since they were taken from an arrested Mason under 
Nicolai I.) 

That MS. (the diary of an anonymous member of some 
German Lodge who went to help the Russian Brothers and then 
returned to Berlin, where he assisted at the studies of the Rosy 
Cross degree) reports that in a reunion of these R.CC. of 
Berlin, one of them (“ Simson’”’) said he had heard ‘that true 
Masonry was to come once more from the kingdom of Tibet, 
while another (Ritch) had it that it was to come from eastern 
Russia. It bears the No. 19, Section VIII. 216, of the secret 
papers seen by us and by some historians also. Its date is 1784. 
We shall have to mention it later on. The prediction is both 
curious and important to Theosophists, nor can it be declared to 
be a forgery by any critic, however inimical to the Thecs aa 
Society and to H. P. B. 

The author says he was born in 1756, entered Masonry on 
July 17th, 1776, in Rostock and was sent to Russia to help. We 
find there strictures on Elaguine which—though sharp—must 
have been more or less exact, and explain why Elaguine, with all 
his fervour and earnestness, and even the knowledge which made 
him Grand Master of the St. Petersburg Lodges for a time 
(General Melissino was Head of the Lodges of his own system, 
on which we have few details so far) could not satisfy or hold 
Novikoff and some of his most spiritual companions. 

“Elaguine,’ says our author [we translate here from 
memory], ‘‘sleeps, rises, eats, goes to his state office to work, 
and returning eats and sleeps again.” He seems to have been a 
man of honest endeavour who did what he understood to be 
directly his duty—but no more, for he was not able to see it. 
He laboured much to grasp the outer teachings and the meaning 
of exoteric symbols, but he always remained outside the true 
spirit of both. He clung faithfully to what he knew of the 
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ancient English system, but distrusted all that seemed to him an 
“innovation”; if it saved him from some impostures it pre- 
vented his intuition working as it began to work in Novikoff and 
his companions, when they formed themselves in 1780 into a 
Lodge named “ Harmonia.” It consisted of eight or nine mem- 
bers only and was instituted for seeking the ‘‘inner perfection 
and the union of all Masons.’ The members called themselves 
** Brothers of the Inner Order.” 

Novikoff had become in 1778 a friend of Prince N. Troubez- 
koi and his brother Yuri, and of their half-brother the poet 
Heraskoff, then Curator at Moscow University. Prince N. 
Troubezkoi removed to Moscow, and they entreated Novikoff to 
do the same. The Prince transferred also to the most ancient 
of the two capitals the seat of the Lodges “ Osiris,” “Isis” (of 
Reval) and ‘‘ Latone.”’ Into the latter came Prince Tcherbatoff, 
Prince Gagarine, Prince Galitzine, Prince Dolgorouki, Prince 
Volkousky and Count Saltykoff. It is uncertain whether this 
Mason gave his name to the “ Lodge of the Saltykoff system ” so- 
called, which worked on theosophical-hermetic lines, and which 
Pypine mentions as founded by Hofrath Nitschke. Echessky 
also mentions it (Signalstern, iii. 448). Novikoff also yielded to 
his companions’ appeal and came to live in Moscow, where 
Heraskoff put him in charge of the University printing. He 
entered Troubezkoi’s Lodge (though it was one under the Strict 
Observance rule) and rose to the seventh degree, being already 
Master of the Chair in his St. Petersburg Lodge. 

Heraskoff, being of four Curators the only one who ruled, 
was, though young, much loved by the students and by the 
public. Heand his sweet and gifted wife did much to spread 
light in Russia. He had high connections and was thus a link 
between science, the students and society. 

In- Moscow, where, according to the great poet Derjavine’s 
testimony, Masonry flourished since 1760, there existed several 
“systems.” Baron Bennings founded a “ Templar” system, but 
failed to win confidence, and his members turned to the famous 
Berlin Lodge of the “Three Globes.” There was also a group of 
lodges working under a French system of the Strict Observance 
and dependent on the ‘‘ Lodge of the Three Flags” (Longinoff, 
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p- 144). But Novikoff testified that these lodges were very 
superficial and that earnest Masons turned from them as soon as 
they became better known. 

Novikoff, who had done, besides philanthropy, such splendid 
work as editor and journalist in Petersburg, especially in his 
Russian Library, still invaluable for research into ancient 
Russian life in Moscow, soon became engrossed with his print- 
ing. He edited in translation The Pyredestination of Man 
(Spalding), just before meeting with his own fate in the shape 
of his future nearest friend and guide, John George Schwarz. 

John Schwarz was born on Slav soil also, in Transylvania. 
He knew Novikoff by his Library. Prince Gagarine had 
called Schwarz to Moscow to act as tutor to his friend Rach- 
manoff’s children in Mohileff. The young tutor soon returned to 
Moscow to enter Masonry under Prince N. Troubezkoi, to whom 
he was introduced by the poet Basil Maikoff, a descendant of 
Nil of Sor. Schwarz created a lodge in Mohileff, and, hearing of 
more ancient Masonry in Curland, went there at once. He was 
received into the fifth degree of the Strict Observance, and was 
made Master in his own lodge. In 1779, at the same time as 
Novikoff, he appeared in Moscow to live there, for he spoke 
Russian well and loved Russia. The University offered him the 
chair of German. Novikoff and Schwarz became friends at once. 

In 1780 they founded their “‘secret and scientific Lodge of 
Harmony ” already spoken of. It had no regular meetings, but 
met to discuss the means to restore true Masonry. They had the 
idea of seeking for the explanation of its secrets in the convent 
archives of the Greek rite, which has so much resemblance with 
the Masonic. Woellner and some others also had much desired to 
know more of the Greek-Russian Church and its ancient church 
rites ; it seemed to them so closely akin to Masonry that they also 
hoped to find there the ‘truth.’ Woellner persuaded Baron 
Schweder to sell his property and go to Russia to study this 
question. Their search, however, seems to have been unsuccess- 
ful, or the hindrances were too great under the special Russian 
conditions. And, after having refused the advances made by 
Swedish Masons who tried to include Russia as part of the 
Province the Swedish Chapter wished to form and to rule, 
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the Moscow Masons decided to send abroad Professor John 
Schwarz and a young nobleman Pierre Taticheff, to seek the 
“Light ” andthe “ Secret Brotherhood.’”’ (This proves that they 
must have known both of its existence and of some likely means 
of finding it.") In 1781, on October 22nd, Schwarz presented his 
papers to the Duke of Brunswick. Though this first interview 
was devoted to questions of Masonic organisation, it put Moscow 
into direct relations with the Duke, and Russian deputies were in- 
vited to attend the Convention of Wilhelmsbad (July-September, 
1782). 

At the Wilhelmsbad Convention the deputies for Russia 
were the Duke himself and Professor Schwarz. We cannot 
enter into purely Masonic details here; it suffices to say that 
Russia was recognised as an independent Masonic Province 
(the place of Grand Master remaining vacant, which is very 
significant, and to be remembered when we deal with the ques- 
tion whether Paul I. had been a Mason or no). The Chapter was 
constituted as follows: 


Eighth Province (Russia) 
Prior: Pierre Taticheff 
Treasurer : Nicolai Novikoff 
Chancellor: John Schwarz 
General Visitor: Prince N. Troubezkoi 


The Russian deputies declared that it was contrary to Russian 
ideas that the Order should hold property (the old objection of 
Nil of Sor). 

The Lodges of St. Petersburg, which were more given to 
ceremonial, took at first no part, and only the Moscow Lodges 
were in 1782 reformed under the two Chapters, under Prince 
N. Troubezkoi and Taticheff. The latter had led a very fast 
life, being exceedingly rich, but Masonry and the influence of 
Schwarz had saved him, and he helped the work considerably. 
(It is to be remarked that one Lodge was formed exclusively of 
officials of the Moscow University; its name is unknown.) For 
St. Petersburg Novikoff and Prince Troubezkoi entered into 


1 An unnamed, unknown high Mason, a ‘Superior,’ had been on avisit to 
Moscow just before the two emissaries started, and had declared he found ‘‘ Brother 
Schwarz absolutely trustworthy.’’"—-Echessky, op. cit., p. 380. 
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relations with André Rjessky—one of their heads—and he became 
later Warden of the Theoretical Degree for St. Petersburg. 

But among all the conquests made by Schwarz as ambassa- 
dor of Russian Masonry, the most glorious was that moment— 
described further on—when he met at Wilhelmsbad “ those 
who hid from the other Masons,” those who told him “the hour 
to bless Russia had come,” and gave him “all that was needed.” 
These were the papers for the organisation in Russia of the first 
degrees of the ‘“‘ Rosy Cross” under the name of “ Theoretical 
Degree of Salomonic Sciences”? which Troubezkoi called: “ The 
School of Nature’s Highest Mysteries.” 

Schwarz, who, though very young, was dashing past his 
companions of study like a meteor (to be soon followed by 
Novikoff), had already in Berlin been received into the Rosy 
Cross by Woellner.1. He was made the Head of the Theoretical 
Degree for Russia and obliged under pledge (1) not to give that 
Degree to any except such as had the rank of ‘‘ Ancient Scottish 
Master,” and even then only to those distinguished by their 
devotion, their love of humanity and their piety. (2) Not to 
give that degree paper to be read into the hands of anyone 
except in Schwarz’s own presence, and still less to allow anyone to 
copyit. (3) He was to give the teachings so that in nine meetings 
it had to be passed through once. (4) He had to try to explain 
it to the brothers as best he could. (5) He had to keep the 
degree under absolute secrecy and be very prudent in the choice 
of members. Novikoff was to be admitted, pledging himself in 
the presence of at least three Theoretical Brothers to recognise 
Schwarz as his Head, to be loyal and obedient to him, not to 
receive anyone without his permission and to observe the other 
rules stated above. The other Russian Wardens were to obey 
Novikoff. 

Given in the “ Palace of the Theoretical Degree,” Berlin, 
1st October, 1781—signed by three: 

M.II. Johan Christian Eq.a Tarda. 
Franciscus Wilhelmus Eq. a Castore, 
Secretarius. 


1 Woetlner kept watch over them severely, not to let them be contaminated 
by “ Illumination.” 
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(When later at the death of Schwarz a Directory was chosen 
to rule the Theoretical Degree, the three directors had no 
precedence among them and had to speak in turn, one at each 
meeting of Directory, so as to exercise modesty.) 

Indeed, Schwarz came back with Light that “shone like a 
stream of rays over the land’; a new teaching unheard of was 
brought to Russia. In spite of all coming trials “‘ the inner force 
remained unshaken.” (This was written forty years after his death, 
when the tide of persecution had rolled thrice over Russian 
Masonry). The teaching, whose aim was ‘“‘to seek the Great 
Mystery of perfection so high as it be accessible to man,” was 
to be the foundation of a ‘new Church to which land and 
government could be submitted and which could unify all 
nations.” 


A RUSSIAN. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


PieeGNOsis OF THE MIND 


In the June number I recorded some of the deeper impressions 
which a study of the Trismegistic literature has left on my mind, 
and endeavoured in a general fashion to set forth a few of the 
leading ideas of the Religion of the Mind, or the Pure Philosophy, 
or Single Love, as the disciples of Thrice-greatest Hermes called 
their Theosophy some nineteen centuries ago. 

The most general term, however, by which they named their 
science and philosophy and religion was Gnosis; it occurs in 
almost every sermon and excerpt and fragment of their literature 
which we possess. The doctrine and the discipline of Mind, the 
Feeder of men and Shepherd of man’s soul, are summed up in 
that fairest word—Gnosis. 

Let us then briefly consider the meaning of the name as the 
followers of this Way understood it. Gnosis is Knowledge; but 
not discursive knowledge of the nature of the multifarious arts 
and sciences known in those days or in our own. On this 
“noise of words,” these multifarious knowledges of the appear- 
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ances of things and vain opinions, the followers of the True 
Science and Pure Philosophy looked with resignation; while those 
of them who were still probationers treated them with even less 
tolerance, declaring that they left such things to the “ Greeks”; 
for ‘‘ Egyptians,” of course, nothing but Wisdom could suffice. 

At any rate this is how one of the less instructed editors of 
one of the collections of our sermons phrases it. For him Egypt 
was the Sacred Land and the Egyptians the Chosen Race; 
while the Greeks were upstarts and shallow reasoners. The 
like-natured Jew of the period, on the other hand, called the 
body “‘ Egypt,’ while Judza was the Holy Land, and Palestine 
the Promised Land, and Israel the Chosen of God; and so the 
game went merrily on, as it does even unto this day. 

But the real writers of the sermons knew otherwise. Gnosis 
for them was superior to all distinction of race; for the Gnostic 
was precisely he who was reborn, regenerate, into the Race, the 
Race of true Wisdom-lovers, the Kinship of the Divine Father- 
hood. Gnosis for them began with the Knowledge of Man, to 
be consummated at the end of the perfectioning by the Knowledge 
of God or Divine Wisdom. 

This Knowledge was far other than the knowledge or science 
of the world. Not, however, that the latter was to be despised ; 
for all things are true or untrue, according to our point of 
view. If our standpoint is firmly centred in the True, all things 
can be read in their true meaning; whereas if we wander in 
error, all things, even the truest, become misleading for us. 

The Gnosis began, continued and ended in the knowledge of 
one’s self, the reflection of the Knowledge of the One Self, the All 
Self. So that if we say that Gnosis was other than the science of 
the world, we do not mean that it excluded anything, but only that 
it regarded all human arts and sciences as insufficient, incomplete, 
imperfect. 

Indeed it is quite evident on all hands that the writers of 
the Trismegistic tractates, in setting forth their intuitions of the 
things-that-are, and in tricking out the living ideas that come to 
birth in their hearts and heads, made use of the philosophy and 
science and art of their day. It is, on the one hand, one of 
the charms of their endeavour that they did so; for in so doing 
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they brought the great truths of the inner life into contact with 
the thought of their age. 

There is, however, always a danger in any such attempt; 
for in proportion as we involve the great intuitions of the soul and 
the apocalypses of the mind in the opinions of the day, we make 
the exposition of the mysteries depart from the nature of 
scripture and fall into the changing notions of the ephemeral. 
Human science is ever changing ; and if we set forth such glimpses. 
of the sure ideas and living verities of the Gnosis as we can obtain 
in the ever-changing forms of evolving science, we may, indeed, do 
much to popularise our glimpse of the mysteries for our own time; 
but the days that are to come will accuse us of clothing the 
Beauty of the Truth in rags as compared with the fairer garment 
of their own improved opinions. 

The documents that have been preserved from the scriptoria 
of the Trismegistic tradition are by many hands and the product 
of many minds. Sometimes they involve themselves so closely 
with the science of their day that the current opinion of the 
twentieth century will turn from them with a feeling of con- 
temptuous superiority ; on the other hand they not unfrequently 
remain in the paths of clear reason, and offer us an unimpeded 
view of vistas of the Plain of Truth. But indeed, even when they 
hold most closely to the world-representations and man-know- 
ledges of their day they are not without interest; for it may be 
that in their notions of living nature—the very antipodes of our 
modern-day opinions based on the dead surfaces of things—they 
may have been with regard to some things even nearer the truth 
than we are ourselves in this so boasted age of grace and 
enlightenment. 

Be this as it may, there are ample examples of clean and 
clear thinking in the logos or sacred sermons, or discourses, or 
utterances, of the School ; and one of the most attractive elements 
in the whole discipline is the fact that the pupil was encouraged 
to think and question. Reason was held in high honour ; a right 
use of reason, orrather, let us say, right reason, and not its 
counterfeit, opinion, was the most precious instrument of know- 
ledge of man and the cosmos, and the means of self-realisation 
jnto that Highest Good which, among many other names of 
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sublime dignity, was known as the Good Mind or Reason (Logos) 
of God. 

The whole theory of attainment was conditioned by the fact 
that man in body, soul and mind was a world in himself,—a little 
world, it is true, so long as he is content to play the part of a 
‘procession of Fate”; but his Destiny is greater than that Fate, 
or rather, let us say, his Unknowingness is Fate, his Awareness 
will be his Destiny. Man is a little world, little in the sense of 
personal, individual, separate; but a world for all that—a monad. 
And the destiny of man is that he should become the Monad of 
monads, or the Mind of God—the Cosmos itself, not only as 
perceived by the senses as all that is, both that which moves and 
moves not, which is the Great Body and Great Soul of things; 
but also as conceived by mind, as that Intelligible Greatness of 
all greatnesses, the Idea of all ideas, the Mind and Reason of God 
Himself, His own Self-created Son, Alone-begotten, the Beloved. 

On this transcendent fact of all facts is founded the whole 
discipline and method of the Gnosis of the Mind. The Mystery 
of mysteries is Man or Mind. But this naming of the Mystery 
should not be understood as excluding Soul and Body. Mind is 
the Person of persons, the Presence of all presences. Time, 
space, and causality are conditioned by the Mind. But this 
Mind, the True Man, is not the mind in bondage to causality, 
space and time. On the other hand, it is just this mind in 
bondage, this procession of Fate, the servant’s form, which is the 
appearance that hides the potentiality of becoming the All, of 
becoming the Zon, the Presence,—that is, the subsistence of all 
things present, at every moment of time, and point of space, 
and every instant cause-and-effect in the Bosom of Fate. It is 
true that in the region of opinion, body, soul and mind seem 
separate and apart; they are held by the man in separation as 
the fundamental categories of his existence; and truly so, for 
they are the conditions of ex-istence, of standing out of Being, 
that environment of incompleteness—the complement or fulfilment 
of which is ec-stasis, whereby the man goes forth from his limita- 
tions to unite himself with Himself, and so reaches that Satisfac- 
tion and Fulfilment, which our Gnostics call the Pleroma when 
set over against the conception of space, and the A®on when set 
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over against the idea of time, and the Good when contrasted with 
the notion of fate. 

But Being isthe Three in One, Mind, Soul and Body—Light, 
Life and Substance, co-eternal together and co-equal. 

It therefore follows that he who would be Gnostic, must not 
foolishly divorce within himself the mystery of the triple Partners, 
the Three Powers, or the Divine Triad. For him the object of 
his endeavour is to consummate the Sacred Marriage within him- 
self, where Three must ‘“‘ marry” to create; that so he may be 
united to his Greatest Self and become at-one with God. Body, 
soul, and mind (or spirit, for in this Gnosis spirit is frequently a 
synonym of mind) must all work together in intimate union for 
righteousness. 

The body of man must be regarded as a holy temple, a 
shrine of the Divine—the most marvellous House of God that 
exists, fairer far than the fairest temple raised with hands. For 
this natural temple which the Divine has wrought for the in- 
dwelling of His beloved sons, is a copy of the Great Image, the 
Temple of the Universe in which the Son of God, the Man, 
dwells. 

Every atom and every group of atoms, every limb and joint 
and organ, is laid down according to the Divine Plan; the body 
is an image of the Great Seal, Heaven-and-Earth, male-female 
in one. 

But how few know or even dream of the possibilities of this 
living temple of the Divine! We are sepulchres, tombs of the 
dead; for our bodies are half-atrophied, alive only to the things 
of Death, and dead to the things of Life. 

The Gnosis of the Mind thus teaches us to let the Life flow 
into the dead channels of our corporeal nature, to invoke the 
Holy Breath of God to enliven the substance of our frames. That 
so the Divine Quickener may first bring to birth in us our divine 
complement, our other self, our long-lost spouse; and then we 
may ourselves with ungrudging love and fair wooing of her bring 
our true selves to birth, so becoming regenerate or reborn,—a 
trinity of Being, not a unit of vegetative existence, or a duality 
of man-animal nature, but the Perfect Triangle jewelled with 
all three sparks of perfected manhood. 
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It is very evident, then, that if the idea of this Gnosis be 
carried out logically, the hearer of this Mathesis must strive ever 
to become a doer of the Word, and so self-realise himself in every 
portion of his being. The object that he has in view is intensifi- 
cation of his whole nature. He does not parcel.out his universe 
or himself into special compartments, but he strives ever to refund 
himself into ever more intimate union with himself—meaning by 
this his ever-present consciousness ; for there is nothing really 
that He is not. 

Indeed it is one of the pleasantest features of the Trisme- 
gistic Gnosis, or rather, one may say its chief characteristic, a 
characteristic which should specially endear it to our present 
age, that throughout it is eminently reasonable. It is ever 
encouraging the pupil to think and question and reason; I do 
not mean that it encourages criticism for the sake of criticism or 
carping, or questioning for the sake of idle curiosity, but that it 
is ever insisting on a right use of the purified reason, and the 
striving to clarify the mind and soul and body, so that they may 
become a crystal prism through which the One Ray of the Logos, 
the All-Brilliancy, as Philo calls it, may shine with unimpeded 
lustre in clean and clear colours according to the nature of the 
truth in manifestation. 

And here we may attempt to compare, though not with any 
idea of contrasting to the disparagement of either, the greater 
simplicity of the Gnosis of the Mind with the dazzling multi- 
plicity and endless immensities of the, perhaps for my readers, 
more familiar revelations of the Christianised Gnosis. They are 
two aspects of the same Mystery; but whereas the former is 
conditioned by the clear thinking of philosophic reason as set 
forth pre-eminently in the Logic of Plato, and refuses to sever its 
contact with the things-that-are ‘“ here ’’ as well as “‘ there,” the 
latter soars into such transcendent heights of vision and 
apocalypsis, that it loses itself in ecstasies which cannot possibly 
be registered in the waking consciousness. 

I, for my part, love to try to follow the seers of the Chris- 
tian Gnosis in their soaring and heaven-storming, love to plunge 
into the depths and greatnesses of their spiritual intuitions; but 
it cannot but be admitted that this intoxication of the spirit is a 
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great danger for any but the most balanced minds. Indeed, it 
is highly probable that such unrestrained outpourings of divine 
frenzy as we meet with in some of the Christian Gnostic 
Apocalypses, were never intended to be circulated except among 
those who had already proved themselves self-restrained in the 
fullest meaning of the term. 

The Trismegistic sermons show us that such rapts and visions 
. were also the privilege of “‘them who are in Gnosis’; but they 
did not circulate the revelations of such mysteries; and though 
they taught the disciple to dare all things in perhaps more daring 
terms than we find recorded in any other scripture, they again 
and again force him to bring all to the test of the practical 
reason, that so the vital substance received from above may be 
rightly digested by the pure mind and fitly used to nourish the 
nature below. 

But as for us who are hearers of the Gnosis, of Theosophy, 
wherever it is to be found, it would be unwise to reject any ex- 
perience of those who have gone before uponthe Way. Whether 
we call it the Gnosis of the Mind with the followers of Thrice- 
greatest Hermes, or the Gnosis of the Truth as Marcus does, or 
by many another name given it by the Gnostics of that day, it 
matters little; the great fact is that there 7s Gnosis, and that men 
have touched her sacred robe and been healed of the vices of their 
souls ; and the mother-vice of the soul is ignorance, as Hermes 
says. But thisignorance is not ignorance of the arts and sciences 
and the rest, but ignorance of God; it is the true a-theism, 
the root-superstition of the human mind and heart,—the illusion 
that prevents a man realising the oneness of his true self with 
the Divine. 

The dawning of this sacred conviction, the birth of this true 
faith, is the beginning of Gnosis; it is the Glad Tidings, the 
Gnosis of Joy, at whose shining Sorrow flees away. This is 
the Gospel, as Basilides the Gnostic conceived it, the Sun of 
Righteousness with healing in His wings; that is to say, the 
Father in the likeness of a dove—the Father of Light brooding 
over the sacred vessel, or divine chalice, or cup, the awakened 
spiritual nature of the new-born son. 

This is the true baptism, and also the first miracle, as in 
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the Gnosis of the Fourth Gospel, when the water of the watery 
spheres is turned into the wine of the spirit at the first marriage. 

But perhaps my readers will say: But this is the Christian 
Gnosis and not the Gnosis of the Mind! My dear friends (if 
you will permit me, I would reply), there is no Christian Gnosis 
and no Trismegistic Gnosis; there is but One Gnosis. If that 
Gnosis was for certain purposes either associated with the name 
and mystic person of the Great Teacher known as Jesus of 
Nazareth, or handed on under the typical personality of Great 
Hermes, it is not for us to keep the two streams apart in heart 
and head in water-tight compartments. The two traditions 
mutually interpret and complete one another. They are con- 
temporaneous; they are both part and parcel of the same 
Economy. Read the fragments of these two forgotten faiths, or 
rather the fragments of the two manifestations of this forgotten 
faith, and you will see for yourself. 

But again, some one may say (as a matter of fact not a few 
have already said): What do we want with a forgotten faith, 
fragmentary or otherwise? We are living in the twentieth cen- 
tury ; we do not want to return to the modes of thought of two 
thousand years ago; we can create a new Gnosis that will 
interpret the facts of present-day science and philosophy and 
religion. 

I too await the dawn of that New Age; but I doubt that the 
Gnosis of the New Age will be new. Certainly it will be set forth 
in new forms, for the forms can be infinite. The Gnosis itself is 
not conditioned by space and time; it is we who are conditioned 
by these modes of manifestation. He who is reborn into the 
Gnosis becomes, as I have heard, the lord of time and space, and 
passes from man into the state of super-man and christ, or 
daimon and god, as a Hermes would have phrased it two thousand 
years ago, or of bodhisattva and buddha, as it was phrased five 
hundred years before that. 

Indeed, if I believe rightly, the very essence of the Gnosis is 
the faith that man can transcend the limits of the duality that 
makes him man, and become a consciously divine being. The 
problem he has to solve is the problem of his day, the transcending 
of his present limitations. The way to do so is not, I venture to 
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submit, by exalting his present-day knowledge in science or 
philosophy or religion at the expense of the little he can learn of 
the imperfect tradition of the religion and philosophy and science 
of the past, handed on to us by the forgetfulness of a series of 
ignorant and careless generations. The feeding of our present- 
day vanity on the husks from the feasts of other days is a poor 
diet for one who would be Gnostic. It is very true that, speaking 
generally, we do know more of physical observation, analysis and 
classification, we do know more of the theory of knowledge, and 
many other things in the domain of the lower memory of appear- 
ances; but do we know more of religion as a living experience 
than the great souls of the past ; do we know more of the Gnosis 
than the Gnostics of other days? I doubt it. 

We are beginning once more to turn our attention in the 
direction of the Greater Mysteries; the cycles of the Zon are, 
I believe, once more set in a configuration similar to the mode 
of the Time-Mind when such illumination is possible for numbers. 
of souls, and not for stray individuals only. But the conditions 
of receiving that illumination are the same now as they have ever 
been ; and one of the conditions is the power to rise superior to 
the opinions of the Hour into the Gnosis of the Eternal A®on. 

It therefore follows, if I am right in my premises, that the 
illusion of all illusions that we must strive to transcend is that of 
the Lord of the Hour; it is just the general opinion and pre- 
suppositions and prejudices of our own day against which we must 
be on our watch with greatest vigilance. There are certain forms 
of knowledge, forms of religion, and forms of philosophy, that 
dominate every age and every hour; these forms are most potent, 
for they are alive with the faith of millions; and therefore it follows 
that it may be we shall find less difficulty in our endeavour to 
pierce through the clouds of opinion to the living ideas beyond if we 
study forms that are no longer charged with the passions of man- 
kind,—with that storage of the hopes and fears of incarnated 
minds, the shock of which few are strong enough te withstand. 
It may thus be that the forms of the Gnosis of the past may be 
read more dispassionately and seen through more clearly. 

However this may be, it would be manifestly absurd to go 
back to the past and simply pour ourselves once more into these 
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ancient forms; this would be death and a mental and spiritual 
reincarnation backwards, so to speak. It is precisely this 
absurdity which so many literalists attempt in theology, only 
to find themselves sticking in the mud of dead forms with the 
tide of the spiritual life far out. 

On the other hand, there may be some who feel that in 
what has been said above the artist and lover of the Beautiful in 
us risk to be sacrificed entirely to the Philistine. There is such 
a thing as scripture; there are such things as the best books. 
Non refert quam multos sed quam bonos libros legas; it is not the 
quantity but the quality of the books we read that is of im- 
portance. The Gnosis is enshrined in scripture, in bibles and 
not in books. And I doubt not that even to-day there are 
enough bible-lovers, in the wider sense of the word, among us to 
appreciate the beautiful and permanent in literature. 

The Trismegistic sermons have a common language with the 
writers of the New Testament books, and they also use the 
language of Plato. * They can, therefore, hardly be said to be out of 
date even as to their form; while as to their content, as far as 
their main ideas are concerned, I venture to say that they pertain 
to the great books of the world, they are part of the world- 
scripture. 

If, then, any would learn of the Gnosis of the Mind, they 
will not lose anything by reading what the disciples of this 
form of the Wisdom-Tradition have handed on to us. They 
may prefer more modern expositions, or they may find some 
other scripture of the past more suitable to their needs; but if 
they are lovers of comparative theosophy, and are persuaded that 
he who is acquainted with one mode of theosophy only does not 
know theosophy truly, even as he who is acquainted with one 
language only knows no language really, they may learn much 
by comparing the theosophy of the Hermes-Gnostics with the 
theosophy of the Christian Gnostics, or of the Buddhist or 
Brahmanical lovers of the Gnosis. 

) G. R. S. MEap. 
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LHE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


THE aim of the spiritual life is to enable the spirit of man to 
manifest itself in all its glory and power; and, for this purpose, 
we gradually train our bodies—of muscles and nerves, of desires, 
and of thought—to perfect obedience to their owner. These 
bodies have to be completely mastered by us, in order that the body 
of thought, instead of acting as now only under the impulse of 
random desires, may always serve us as the means of developing 
Jnana; that the body of desire may become the permanent 
vehicle of the emotions of love and not of hate, of the emotions 
that lead to self-sacrifice and not to self-aggrandisement; and 
that the accumulated energy of the good emotions may lead the 
physical body to do only such actions as are harmonious with 
the will of Ishvara. 

The means of developing Spirituality are the famous four 
Sadhanas (means). The difficulties and failures in the attempt to 
practise them daunt and discourage the aspirant, but these very 
failures can be utilised bythe thoughtful. The first of the Sadhanas 
is Viveka—in full, Atmanatma-viveka, separation of spirit from 
matter. The definitions of spirit and matter are not difficult to 
understand. Spirit is characterised by pure consciousness, 
Samvit, and matter by the want of it. The understanding only 
of this and of the various modifications (Parinama) of matter is 
not Viveka. Spirit by itself and matter by itself are pure 
abstractions of the mind and not actual entities. Everywhere 
in the universe, ‘‘ from Brahma to pillar,” all is spirit-matter. 
ishvara is spirit-matter, but in Him the'spirit is omnipotent in 
the regions of matter He deals with, for He is Satyasankalpa. 

Matter does not obstruct his will, but serves as its plastic 
vehicle. In the perfect man, spirit has completely mastered the 
. grades of matter that constitute the field of human evolution, and 
has its three Shaktis fully developed—his Jnana perfect in these 
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spheres, his Will all-powerful, and his Action harmonious with the 
purposes of Ishvara. 

In the ordinary man spirit and matter are inconflict. Spirit 
recognises the unity of all life and the identity of the individual 
self with other selves and the Universal Self; matter struggles 
for diversity of sensation, and separation of the life of each body 
which it forms. Spirit seeks the unification of wills, matter for 
the refraction of the one Will into many separate lines of energy. 
Spirit works for harmony, matter for discord. The aspirant for 
the spiritual life lives in the centre of this conflict. Every experi- 
ence of his is an expression of this conflict. He must analyse 
every such experience and learn to discriminate in it the action of 
spirit from that of matter. This is Viveka. The specific means 
we adopt for developing Viveka is meditation. 

Meditation is the attempt to realise the pure consciousness 
which is pure spirit. Our consciousness at any moment is a 
complex of various elements contributed by our bodies—held 
together loosely by a weak thread of the Self, or in the language 
of Vedanta, illuminated by a ray of Atma. Thus the physical 
body contributes the consciousness of life, the body of desire 
colours consciousness with emotion, and the mind furnishes it 
with the protecting wall of Ahankara. 

In meditation we try to put away these material elements, 
and intensify the spiritual elements, and thus realise the nature of 
pure spirit. Failure in meditation is due to the rebellion of 
these bodies, their refusal to be put away, and the consequent 
impossibility of filtering the pure consciousness from extraneous 
elements. When we thus fail in meditation, we can analyse the 
causes of failure and trace it to some inordinate hankering for 
sensation, some ill-controlled emotion, or to inability to distin- 
guish between Manas, which is atomic and material, and spirit, 
which is immaterial and unrelated to space. If the cause is 
found, the battle is won; if the cause is not found, the mere 
attempt to discover it, and the consequent separation of spirit 
from matter in thought, is a step in Viveka and will help the 
aspirant. 

Outside meditation and in the ordinary worldly life Viveka 
ought also to be practised. Life is the result of the joint play of 
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spirit and matter. Every experience furnishes materials for the 
practice of Viveka, for the study of the action of spirit and 
matter. We must train ourselves in criticising life while living 
it; we must, as it were, raise a demon inside us who will coldly 
observe and analyse our experiences while we ourselves undergo 
them. ‘‘ Learn from sensation and observe it, because only so 
can you begin the science of self-knowledge.’”’ Even while we 
are being hurled on by the overpowering fury of the seductions 
of sense, this demon that we have raised within us for our help 
can weigh, observe and test them, and derive the lesson that they 
are absolutely different from the real Self. Thus every instant 
can the student grow in Viveka till he reaches the last stage of 
all—the perfect never-failing recognition of himself as spirit, 
till he definitely unifies himself with his Atman. 

The next of the four practices is Vairagya—in full, Iha- 
amutra-phala-bhoga-viragya, the cessation of desire for fruits 
here and there. Vairagya is, unfortunately, generally misunder- 
stood. It is not abstention from the duties of life, for action 
belongs to the physical body and Vairagya is a mood of the 
mind. It is not indifference to the things of the world, which are 
not the fruits here referred to. All actions have various conse- 
quences. They affect ourselves and they affect our fellow-beings. 
These consequences persist during life and after death. 

Our actions cause pleasure or pain to ourselves as well as to 
others, and these pleasures and pains are re-experienced in 
the worlds on the other side of death. The pleasures and pains 
which return to us from our actions are called the sweet and 
bitter ‘‘fruits here and there.’ Vairagya is that mood of the 
mind which enables a man to perform all the duties of life 
irrespective of the pleasures or pains they cause to himself. He 
cannot help feeling them, so long as he has a normal nervous 
system ; if he should destroy the sensitiveness of his nerves by a 
mistaken view of Vairagya, he only delays his progress by 
depriving the spirit of its organ of expression. 

Vairdgya, then, does not teach inaction, nor even indifference 
to the pleasurable or painful consequences which flow from one’s 
actions to oneself, but the cultivation of a higher motive in the 


conduct of life than the securing of selfish pleasure or the 
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avoidance of pain to oneself, and the fearless discharge of duty in 
spite of the pleasures and pains that strew its path. This is the 
central lesson of the Bhagavad-Gitd. 

The Gita also teaches that Svabhava, the nature of our 
bodies, the cumulative force of the desires stocked in the past and 
built into them, will inexorably force them into certain grooves 
of action, and we have to train ourselves not to be affected by 
them. When thus the joys and sorrows of the personality are 
transcended, 7.¢., thus eliminated from the factors that govern 
conduct, action will become perfect, and perfect action is the 
result of perfect Vairdgya. 

How, then, can this Vairagya be developed? Most of our 
actions are not directly ours but belong to the bodies. ‘“‘ Gunah 
guneshu vartante.” Actions take place under the operation of 
unalterable laws, material and moral, though we attribute them 
to an immediate act of the will, and derive pleasure or pain there- 
from. They belong to us only in the sense that we have in the 
past massed desire upon desire in particular directions, and thus 
made the action inevitable in the present. Constant contempla- 
tion of this fact is necessary before Vairagya can grow. Frequent 
failures in its realisation are inevitable, and, in a sense, necessary. 
Nature never progresses by leaps. Steady growth requires fre- 
quent pauses for rest, and also for purposes of taking stock, and 
this is the use of failure. 

The above analysis of conduct is not exhaustive. Thereare, 
indeed, a few actions in every man’s life, a few rare brilliant 
deeds, in doing which he feels he transcends his bodies, and these 
are due to a sudden accession of spiritual strength, a sudden 
inflow of energy from the depths of his being. This is due to 
true Bhakti, the opening of the heart to the play of ishvara, the 
cancellation of the individual will before the Cosmic Will. This 
represents the highest level to which Vairdgya can rise. Experi- 
ences of this type can be but few and far between, oases in a vast 
dry desert. The many failures in the search for this experience 
make the rare successes possible. Otherwise human nature 
could not stand the strain. 

We shall next consider the third Sadhana, called Samadi, 
Shatsampatti, the acquisition of the six virtues, character-build- 
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ing. Virtues are built on permanent moods of emotion. When- 
ever we feel an emotion there is stored in the Sikshma Sharira a 
certain quantity of energy, proportionate to the intensity of the 
emotional experience. When this store increases above a critical 
point it becomes a permanent mood, and this cumulative emotion- 
pressure is character. 

Truth, for instance, is based on the intellectual recognition 
of the unity of life and the desire for realising that unity; the 
combination of this intellectual and this desire element constitu- 
ting the emotion of Love of the Self on which Truth is built. If 
we constantly contemplate that unity, and cultivate the desire for 
the Self manifested in all beings, we acquire the virtue of Truth. 

Character-building is thus the deliberate choice of good 
emotions, and the intensification of them by steady contempla- 
tion. This is, of necessity, a slow process. No virtue is 
permanently acquired till the emotion-pressure is raised to the 
critical point. Failures are the sign-posts indicating to us in 
what directions the required emotions have not been sufficiently 
intensified; without these failures self-training would have no 
meaning. 

There remains the last Sadhana, Mumukshatva, desire for 
release. We must first consider from what should a man be 
released ? From all manifested life? This spiritual suicide is 
impossible, for manifestation is consequent on the primal desire. 
“Kamas tad agre samavartata’’—‘“* Desire first arose in it”; and 
it is ciearly impossible for the individual will to transcend in 
power the Cosmic Will. 

Does Moksha, then, mean release from manifestation in 
the sphere of human evolution, the Triloki of thought, desire 
and action? It is, perhaps, possible so to concentrate oneself 
on the desire to cancel all one’s human activities (the only ones 
we know at present) and develop enough will-power to cancel 
the ‘‘ will to live” onthe human planes. This is the ideal of 
Moksha which the popular Advaita preaches. But what is the 
good of such a release? In a future scheme of evolution, a 
path to self-consciousness corresponding to the stage of man 
will have to be trodden. 

What, then, is Moksha? The spirit within us is perfect in 
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wisdom; but our bodies are only partially developed and even 
that part so controlled by past Karma as to be useless for being 
vehicles for the manifestation of Jana, and hence the man is 
ignorant. The spirit is will, but the bodies present obstacles to 
its flow; hence the man is powerless. The spirit is harmony, 
but the bodies break up the harmony into harsh discords; hence 
human life is felt to be full of misery. 

Release consists in the perfect subjugation of the bodies by 
the spirit. The spirit works always for unity, and such Moksha 
as enables it to play freely on the bodies should -be desired 
always by the aspirant. 

In certain Theosophical Manuals it has been contended that 
desire for liberation is selfish and should be suppressed early in 
the path. This is true only of Moksha conceived as release 
from activity on the human planes. Real Moksha is the root of 
all altruism, for the spiritual consciousness is that of unity. 
Desire, then, for the liberation of oneself from the slavery of the 
mind-body and the desire-body should constantly spur the - 
aspirant on in the spiritual life. He will forget it frequently, 
and this is but proper in the early stages; for an abnormal sense 
of bondage will paralyse his energies. We become aware of our 
bondage not during our active moments but later, when cool 
contemplation supervenes. Gradually the desire for release 
becomes an ever-increasing factor of our thoughts till, in the 
far-off future, release itself is secured. 

The spiritual life, then, is not a new routine to be added to . 
our daily life; it offers no dogma to be piously believed, no 
round of ceremonial, new or old, esoteric or exoteric, to be gone 
through ; but it is a deliberate taking in hand of one’s own self 
and a steady training of it, through success and failure, by 
utilising every experience, great or small, good or evil, till the 

individuality becomes a perfect organ in the hands of its Master. 
Then Man will be Mukta, free; for the innate Shaktis of the 
Spirit—Jfana, Bala, and Kriya’—will have been fully developed, 
will have free play in his bodies, and the object of human 


evolution will have been achieved. 
P. J. SRINIVASA IYENGAR. 


1 Shvetdshvatava Upanishad, iv. 8. 
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CONCERNING THE PLEROMA 


An Essay IN GNOoSTICISM 
(CONCLUDED FROM P. 455) 


But to return to Valentinus, we read!: 

“The Father Himself, then, as He was solitary, projected 
and produced Nous and Aletheia, that is, a duad which became 
mistress, and origin, and mother of all the Hons computed by 
them (as existing) within the Pleroma. Nousand Aletheia being 
projected from the Father, one capable of continuing generation, 
deriving existence from a productive being, (Nous) himself like- 
wise, in imitation of the Father, projected Logos and Zoé; and 
Logos and Zoé project Anthrdpos and Ecclesia.” 

This is the emanation of the Ogdoad; arranged tabularly 
(and for several reasons this arrangement may be advisable) the 
process appears thus : 

The Ineffable 


Profundity Ideation 
Mind Truth 
Reason Life 
Man Church 


It will have become apparent that the names given to the 
foregoing members of the Ogdoad are themselves of two kinds. 
Those in the left-hand column are masculine (in Greek), while 
those on the right are feminine. Or, in other words, the three 
later Dyads of the Pleroma are similar to the first Dyad—male- 
female, positive-negative—and the law of polarity, or syzygy, 
which prevails throughout the emanations of the Divine Mind, is 
here represented as a fundamental principle. 

At first sight the names given to these eight ons will 


1 Ref. All Hey., VI. xxiv. 
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appear to be entirely arbitrary, having no manner of reason for 
being so called or for the order in which they occur. But I 
venture to think that this is not so in reality; in fact, this 
sequence of names represents, perhaps, one of the greatest 
achievements of the Gnostic mind in the domain of speculative 
philosophy. Here, indeed, we seem to touch upon one of their 
“methods” of work, if I may so express myself. 

The Gnostics, adopting the theory that man was an epitome 
of the Universe, and that he therefore contained within himself 
all the elements making up the world-structure, proceeded along 
the lines of analogy, presuming that the knowledge of Man could 
stand as a symbol of the knowledge of God. Therefore we per- 
ceive them bending their minds to the analysis of human nature ; 
and this is particularly the case with the subject of our present 
enquiry ; for if man were made in the image of God then the 
human mind would be the pattern, or miniature, of the Divine 
Mind. This, indeed, seems to have been the root of all their 
speculations; and this, therefore, is the natural solvent to their 
complex enigmas. By this method of correlating the microcosm 
with the macrocosm we are enabled to see the meaning of their 
marvellous legends; to perceive somewhat of the silver lining 
fringing the obscurity of these metaphysical clouds. 

Let us, ourselves, then, adopt this line of investigation. 

It is impossible for the human mind to imagine creation as 
the product of Unconditioned Being; to it, this must ever 
appear as the work of Mind of some nature, even as all human 
activities are the work of human minds. Thus the gulf between 
Absoluteness and the manifested worlds had somehow to be 
bridged over, and that was effected by the Pleroma; its four 
dyads being, in fact, nothing else than four stages in the process 
of unfolding from the Primeval Unconscious Cause to Creative 
Intellect. 

Now, the members of the first Dyad, as we have said, were 
termed Being, the conscious Focus of the Divine Mind; and 
Ideation, the Content of that Mind. But as to what that Con- 
tent is in reality it is all but impossible to express any but an 
erroneous opinion ; we may not, however, be altogether mistaken 
if we suppose it to be something analogous to Abstract Memory, 
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the memory of Self, which renders possible the consciousness of 
identity. For it is easily perceptible that memory, in this rudi- 
mentary form, is imperative on any conscious being whatsoever. 
This Ideation is, however, far more than Memory; it is also 
Potentiality, the Womb of the future Universe. 

It will tend furthermore to elucidate the problem before us 
if we bear in mind that this Ideation, the “‘ negative pole” of the 
Divine Mind, though regarded from without and spoken of as a 
Unity, is, looked at from within, the unlimited Aggregate of 
Potential Ideas, an Innumerable Complexity. This fact helps to 
render the subsequent evolutions more intelligible, and explains, 
ipso facto, why the last ‘‘negative’’ term of the Pleroma should 
be called the “‘ Assembly,” or “‘ Church.” 

And now an interaction takes place between Being and 
Ideation—or rather, these two poles, being in mutual relation, 
react one on the other ; and, thus reacting, are variously modified, 
through absorbing the distinctive qualities of their opposites. 
Each member of this Dyad is at once positive and negative to 
the other, and each receives within itself the image of the other 
while in its turn impressing upon it its own likeness. Being is 
thus affected by Ideation, reflecting the latter within itself; or, 
in other words, Being becomes aware of the infinite memory- 
relics (which are yet germs of future things) surrounding it, as it 
were, on all sides. These—spoken of collectively as Ideation— 
through being reflected in primitive Consciousness, modify that 
Consciousness, which now appears as Mind; no longer pure Self, 
but Self which is cognisant of Not-Self in its most elementary 
form—which, as we have said, may be termed Abstract or Self- 
Memory. This gives to Being the sense of continuity or identity. 

But similarly Ideation has been modified by Being. The 
abstract Content of Consciousness receives a certain afflatus, or 
effluence, from the Focus of the Divine Mind, and from possess- 
ing a merely hypothetical existence, now becomes possessed of a 
veal existence ; instead of bare potential Memory it is now actual 
Memory ; the Ideas composing the Content have now a definite, 
instead of an indefinite, relation to the Centre, and thus Ideation 
appears as Truth, That which really ts. 

Thus Being and Ideation, mutually affected, are called Mind 
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and Truth; and these are the names of the second Dyad. But, 
be it remembered, this is no mew antithesis; it is but the original 
*‘ Pair of Opposites’”’ appearing with attributes gained by mutual 
contact ; and if this fact be grasped the confusion in the mind of 
him who would contemplate these mysteries gives way to a clear 
understanding ; for the Pleroma is forever one, the Living Aton, 
the Son eternally in the bosom of His Father. 

But, further, that which took place in the case of Being and 
Ideation now takes place between Mind and Truth; for the 
members of this Dyad interact in a similar fashion and modify 
one another. Mind (the Focus of Consciousness) regarding 
Truth (the Content of Consciousness), which is a numberless host 
of Real-Existences, is affected thereby ; and becoming aware of 
the reality of the surrounding Ideas, and the true relations exist- 
ing between them internally and with regard to itself, Mind 
acquires the power of reflection and appears as Reason. This, 
however, is not the logical, inductive faculty, but rather that 
state, induced by the contemplation of Reality, in which the 
Mind is in closest contact with Truth. 

Ideas, having a real existence, are presented without sensible 
media to the Focus of Consciousness and this contact adds, to 
the already-existing awareness of Ideation, an awareness of true 
relationship and actual being, which converts conscious Mind into 
reasonable Mind. 

At this stage the Self, having already perceived the memory- 
relics linking him to the past, perceives that these have a direct 
reference to himself; and thus a farther step towards con- 
scious, individual existence is taken. Added to the vague 
consciousness of identity, characteristic of Mind, is nowa certain 
knowledge of Self-existence and a certain power of Self-reflection, 
characteristic of Reason. 

But this more intimate contact of the two poles of being has 
not been without effect on the negative pole—Truth. The Real- 
Existences or Ideas, on receiving the Influence of Mind (a living 
principle) are now regarded as living ideas. These, taken collec- 
tively, are called Life, which, with Reason, gives us the third 
Dyad of the Valentinian Pleroma. 

In speaking of “living ideas,” however, I do not intend to 
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imply any kind of personal or individual existence, but rather to 
indicate a fuller degree of consciousness than that understood to 
belong to Truth proper. What is, however, exactly connoted by 
the term Life in this respect is not at all apparent to us at present. 

And now a last interaction takes place—the last step on 
the road from Unconditioned Being to Creative Mind; and that 
last step is the acquirement of Individuality ; or rather, Individu- 
ality, latent from the first, now becomes an actual attribute of 
Mind. For Reason (impersonal) contemplates the multitude of 
living Ideas, called Life, and absorbs their chief characteristic 
{Life) and is affected by it; thus affected, Reason appears as 
Man; the living Reasoner in contradistinction to Logos, abstract 
Reason. 

This ‘‘ Man,” however, is not the earthly man, but his ideal 
Prototype, the ‘‘Man in the Heavens’’; for the Gnostics re- 
garded the Pleroma not as Impersonal Mind, but rather as the 
Divine Personality of the Godhead; as the expression, in 
_ supreme, conscious Individuality, of That which lay beyond all 
consciousness and individuality whatsoever. 

But the negative pole of this third pair is similarly affected, 
and the living Ideas, composing the Field of Divine Conscious- 
ness, at this stage receive the further effluence of Being, the 
transforming touch of Reason; consequently becoming a host of 
living, reasoning Intelligences—the Assembly, or Church; this, 
with the Divine Man, forms the fourth and last Dyad of the 
Pleroma. 

It will have been observed that in this last modification a 
perfectly similar result has been obtained in both members of the 
antithesis ; for Reason receives Life, and Life receives Reason. 
But we do not discover, as might be expected, an Assembly of 
identical Existences, for either pole still retains its fundamental, 
distinctive mark. That is to say, the positive pole is still unique, 
still the Focus of the Divine Mind; while the negative pole is 
still complex, still the Content of Universal Consciousness ; so 
that the Pleroma at this final stage of unfolding, or revelation, 
presents the appearance of Cosmic Mind, whose centre is the 
Creative Intelleci, and whose Content is an endless Assembly of 
living and reasoning Ideas; called by the Gnostics variously : 
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Light-Sparks, AZons, Limbs of the Ineffable, etc. But, be it 
well observed, these Ideas are consubstantial with the Creator ; 
not so much His creation as joint manifestations with Him of 
the “‘ God beyond being.” 

It is these ‘‘ Limbs,” cast forth into the world of matter, that 
are the evolving, conscious units, which at a certain stage of 
progress are called ‘‘ Men”’; and the doctrine of Divine Humanity, 
and the notion that Christ, the only-begotten Son of the Ineffable 
God, is the Elder Brother of the race, become illuminative with 
a new light. For the Logos is at once the Revelation of the 
hidden Deity and the Creative Mind of Nature, “through whom 
all things were made”; and Mankind, or rather the spiritual 
Ideas dwelling in man, are likewise Sons of God—lesser in 
power and dignity, but containing within themselves the whole 
potential Godhead. This belief ennobles all forms of life, and 
more than atones for all manner of human degradation. 

Thus, having analysed the ‘“ Living Zon,” and shown how 
its two primordial aspects interact one on the other, we again 
synthesise, reducing the “‘ First-born Ogdoad”’ to the ‘‘ Self-born 
Dyad ”’—the Creative Intellect of the Cosmos, and the divine 
Essences, through whom and for whom the Creation is to be 
brought to birth. But, be it again remembered, these are but 
the revelation in thought of the One Existence lying beyond all 
thought ; and when ‘the Great Wheel shall have turned upon 
itself, and the Breath of the Universe shall have been indrawn, 
** when all things shall have been subjected unto Him, then shall 
the Son also Himself be subjected to Him that did subject all 
things unto Him, that God may be all in all.’” 

And here, perhaps, a word of warning may not be out of 
place. We have spoken of this unfolding of the Divine Mind 
from its hidden Cause as of a process in Time, as even did the 
Gnostics of old; as though, in the first instance, the Father had 
been alone and, at a given point in time, the Son had been 
begotten, had arisen out of the heart of Eternity; and then had 
gradually awakened, so to say, to full individual existence. And 
we, blinded by what Goethe calls the ‘ Zeit-Geist,” are obliged _ 
to speak, and even to think, of it in this fashion ; but, in reality, — 
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it is not so. There was no point of Time when the Divine Mind 
of the Cosmos was non-existent in the fulness of its being; the 
Son is eternally being begotten in the bosom of the Father. 
Neither does the process of development, which constitutes the 
basis of the doctrine of the Ogdoad, take any time in its accom- 
plishment ; it was accomplished from Everlastingness and is for 
ever being accomplished. This fact must never be lost sight of ; 
but for the sake of speaking clearly, at least intelligibly, we, who 
are prisoners of Time, must clothe Eternity in Time-vestures of 
Thought ; and speak of the Forever-Present under the symbols 
of Duration. And, as we are bound by Time, so are we by 
Space; and we speak, of necessity, of the Pleroma as springing, 
or arising, from the Depth beyond Being; but neither does it 
arise nor is there any Depth, nor Height. These again are but 
figures, not so much symbols as travesties, whereby we conceal 
our conceptions of the Space-less. As the Divine Mind is beyond 
Time, so is it beyond Space; as it isan ‘‘ Everlasting Now,” so 
is it a “ Universal Here.” Nay, the whole Godhead is entire 
within the minutest particle; though Space itself could not 
contain it. We must believe, with Carlyle, ‘that Time and 
Space are not God, but creations of God.” 

This is the doctrine of the Pleroma, held in one form or 
another by all the schools of Gnostics; and elaborated by Valen- 
tinus into the complex, yet logical, system we have examined. 
In brief, it was a bold attempt to analyse the Mind of Deity—the 
Personality, so to speak, of the Only-Begotten Son, the Logos; 
who, for His self-expression, cast forth His transitory shadow, the 
multitudinous Universe, in which we—eternal Ideas in that 
Supreme Mind—dwell for a while to return one day, the richer 
for our garnered experience; and others yet, for ever and for 
ever, seeking the expression of That which is inexpressible, shall 
“fall” into Matter and pass from the World of Real Being 
into that of Phantasmal Existence. 

But the limits of this paper do not permit me to enter into 
the details of this absorbing side of Gnosticism, sometimes known 
as the ‘‘ Sophia-Mythus”’; nor into a consideration of that other 
great manifestation of Deity, which is called the Holy Ghost— 

1 Sartor Resartus, Bk. III., Ch. viii, 
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the spiritual Energy which, springing from the depths of the In- 
effable, proceeds through the Spaces of the Intelligible World, 
downwards into Matter, and constitutes the bridge by which the 
Ideas in the Cosmic Mind descend into manifestation, and by 
which the perfected ‘“‘ Light-Sparks’’ again reascend into the 
Bosom of the Logos. This is the Fountain-head of all power in 
the Universe ; the Mainspring of Evolution; the sublime Influ- 
ence which broods over the human Soul until the divine light of 
the Gnosis be born in it. 

I have attempted an explanation of one of the most abstruse 
questions in Gnostic AZonology, and it is only an attempt; but if 
I have succeeded in presenting a somewhat new (albeit most 
ancient) interpretation of the Valentinian Ogdoad in a clear and 
not too inefficient manner; if I have succeeded in suggesting a 
new line of thought to students of the Gnosis; then I have 
accomplished my purpose, and it but remains for me to plead, as 
an excuse for the many errors I may have committed, the 
extreme difficulty of the matter in hand, the almost total absence 
of reliable material on which to base our conceptions of the great 
Heresies of the first two centuries of our era, and finally the 
paucity of knowledge, as it exists at the present time, with regard 
to the more recondite phases of the great Christian systems of 
the Ancient Wisdom called Gnosticism. As yet students of this 
subject have done little but “collect material,” a favourite pastime 
with a certain class of minds; few having done anything worth 
mentioning towards a reconstruction, or even a systematic inter- 
pretation, of these Gnostic notions. But it has seemed to the 
present writer that here alone lies the hope of future Christianity ; 
enclosed within the marvellous and all but incomprehensible 
mysteries of Gnosticism lies a vast well-spring of religious 
Philosophy, awaiting only the magic touch of some keen Thinker 
and spiritually illumined Mystic to set the abundant waters 
flowing. 

J. REDWooD ANDERSON. 
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a Bet Ao ORe Tite COME I 


From a PatMyra LEAF BROUGHT FROM OLp Mexico 


THE following interesting extract from a letter of our contributor 
M. F. W. will give our readers the story of the leaf and its. 
rendering.—EDs. 


“The leaf was found in Old Mexico, in an old ‘ dug-out ” 
which had evidently been used asatomb. It was in the Aztec 
language, and the story was in three parts. The first two were 
not readable, as the palmyra was torn and I could make out 
consecutively only a few sentences. The few that were readable 
were very curious indeed, but I will not deal with them now. I 
half translated them by my knowledge of the language, and the 
other half was done ‘clairvoyantly.’ Not trusting the latter way 
I kept them with me, hoping to find in some out-of-the-way place 
some one who knew the language thoroughly. Ina very curious 
way I heard of an old man called ‘ Yrisarri,’ and took the whole 
leaf and translation to him. He was delighted with the latter,. 
and we made out some of the other part between us. I had the 
translation in a book lent to a friend at the time when everything 
else was lost in a fire which destroyed all the curios I had 
gathered from the Indian tribes. And this is how it was saved. 

“The whole palmyra was evidently an account of a most 
appalling catastrophe, when a falling star came upon the earth. 
The other part spoke of a man in a scarlet cloak who wasa Ruler 
of the Circle and the Point, and lay in the Square. There was: 
more information given which I pieced together. It had to do 
with the pyramids; at least we took it to mean that.” 


A RENDERING 


THE fixed star, with quiet and gracious dignity, reigns among the: 
glorious spheres. Harmony and Balance are her watchwords, 
as she gazes upon all the other orbs around her. Enveloped in 
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her glittering robe and wearing the diamond and light sapphire 
in the centre of her forehead, she gleams as she chants the 
morning and evening rhythm. Nothing appears to disturb the 
eternal repose with which she is surrounded, as she moves in the 
eternal law and order of the rank and height to which she has 
been appointed among the Rulers of Light. 

Suddenly springs into being the Wandering Comet, di- 
shevelled, of ruddy appearance. From the vast depth of heaven 
she hastily hurls herself into the immense circles of space. 
Across the peaceful and radiant paths of the shining stars she 
sweeps with her powerful will. She dares to face the luminous 
and shining blades of the great Solar Guards like one distressed, 
who pursues ever the desire of her dream, eternally seeking her 
lost love, seen while she slept under the Gru-gru tree. She 
dares to penetrate the most sacred places of the Great Luminaries 
of the Day. 

Once more torn by her desire, she escapes, breathing forth 
fires which consume her, trailing her glowing meshes behind 
her. Stars shrink and shudder at her approach, constellations 
fly before her terrible conflagrations! There is universal 
consternation ! 

Finally the most glorious of the fixed stars bearing the great 
gems in its forehead is compelled to speak in the name of all the 
universe of stars to the headlong, heedless, violent vagrant ! 

‘Alas, my sister!” says the Shining One. ‘‘ What have 
we done to thee that at thy appearance all the stars grow pale, 
that thou comest with thy fire-creating terror, and destroying 
harmony? Why dost thou not chant and swell the eternal 
rhythm, clothed in the pure white flame radiating all the colours 
of the splendid gem? Why float thy tresses alive with fire, 
strewn upon the whirlwind which thou raisest in thy flight, 
through the great grey mists of the evening ? 

“Ah! If thou would'’st but take thine own position in the 
spheres, how infinitely more glorious wouldst thou become. Thy 
face would bear no longer that look, gained by thy headlong 
flight in the darkness of the night. All the stars would love thee, 
and far from shrinking from thee would rejoice in thy nearness to 
them. Then wouldst thou be at one with them, by the eternal 
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immutable laws of Order, Harmony and Beauty! Thy voice 
would swell the eternal choir of rhythm and love!” 

The Comet replied to her Shining Sister : 

** Dost thou believe, O beautiful one, that I break up Order, 
and induce Discord at will? The Creator appoints my path in 
space even as thine own is appointed. If it seems headlong, 
fiery and wild to thee, is it not because thy sight is limited and 
thy shining light small, that it cannot penetrate to the vast 
circumference of space. 

‘“‘ My fiery locks are in themselves a sign of the Creator. I 
am the Great Disciple of the Sacred Sun. I am myself inces- 
santly bathed in burning heat that I may give it to undeveloped 
worlds, which I sweep in my flight, and that have not warmth 
enough to make them glad, and to the worlds, which grew old, 
and are desolate, worn out by their solitude. 

“‘Tf my radiance is less calm and my surroundings more 
fierce, burning and harmful; yet am I one of the noblest-born of 
Heaven’s daughters. Straight from the great Centre of the Sun 
came I forth! Fierce and terrible was His radiance as I leapt 
into being. 

““ Leave me to work my destiny, even though it be one of 
incessantly fiercediscord. Terrible perhapsit seems to thee as it 
scars and scorches everything it is forced to touch. Leave me 
alone, lest thou also be struck. Evenif thou dost not understand, 
yet shall I continue my career of destruction under the great 
impetus of the Breath Divine. Happy indeed are the stars which 
repose in the Peace of the Spheres! 

“T am the restless Immortal Wanderer who cuts the circles. 
Everlastingly alone I break their eternal Harmony, lest they 
stagnate even as they move. 

“By my caresses I amalgamate, disturb, and disunite. 
Yet eternally is my gaze on the all-powerful, all-beautiful Sun, 
to which I am ever attached. 

“In my own heat I shall ever burn; my own flame will ever 
torment me. Many lights are needed in the Temple of the 
Creator. 

“Jn such burning, in such fiery flame, lies the eternal 
sacrifice ! 
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“Art thou Cold? I will make thee Hot! 

“Art thou Faint ? I will Revive thee! 

“Art thou Hard? I will Break thee in pieces! 

** Art thou in Despair ? I will feed thee with my Flame! 

“For ever the Fiery Breath moves in the Eternal Infinite. 
His Flame started me. To Him on Whom my eyes are ever- 
lastingly bent do I return. 

** Farewell, O Sweet Sister, bar my way no longer, lest thou 
be scorched! Back ! 

* Let me sweep the Infinite Spaces, alone !—and thus to the 


uttermost fulfil my divine mission, and mine own destiny !” 
M. (F.. We 


THE TRUE INWARDNESS* OF 
REINCARNATION 


(CONCLUDED FROM p. 410) 


WE are now ready to take a second logical step nearer our con- 
clusion. These manifestations of the One Eikon are the Monad 
expressing himself in time, space, and matter. Now comes the 
great question, What is Matter ?—for which we have prepared 
ourselves by allusion to the law under which Matter arises—the 
law of Entsagung—the law of Limit. 

Futile indeed is any attempt to understand reincarnation 
without having carefully thought out the philosophy of this 
mighty abstraction ; but I should be foolhardy indeed were I to 
attempt to do more than offer a few broken reflections as to the 
line on which perhaps this mystery may be profitably studied. 
To me, Matter is the first and highest expression of the law of 
Limit. The primal limitations of the Logos—Time, Space, and 
Matter—are three, as His hypostases are three; we may term 
them the hypostases of His object-side. They arise, as I have 
said, when He, the Knower, the Willer, the Actor, knows, wills, 
and acts. And they arise as the result of His thinking Himself 
as this, and not that. In other words, He defines His Conscious- 
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ness by these limitations. The widest limitation of Consciousness 
is the abstraction we term Matter. 

Now, a monient’s reflection will show that a certain “ draw- 
ing apart”’ is required before the content of the mind of the 
Logos can exist as a separate ‘‘ this” and “that.” Differentia- 
tion demands and implies a limiting-wall between the objects 
differentiated which shall not only draw apart, but also keep 
apart. We appear to have three distinct stages in the begin- 
nings of the world-process ; in the first there is Thought; in the 
second, the separation of Thought into Things (thinks); in the 
third, the preservation of the differentiated “‘thinks” by the 
barrier-wall of Matter. If we look at the problem carefully, 
however, we shall discover that this three-fold process is, in 
reality, one; there being no thought without ‘‘ thinks,” and no 
“thinks” without a keeping-apart. Matter, then, is practically 
identical with Differentiation. 

Co-existent with matter, the primal Limitation, are two 
further limitations, progressively concrete. These are Form and 
Body. Body is the concrete representation of Form; Form is 
the activity’ of the Monad brought to a definite and specific 
expression. The triad Matter, Form, and Body represent pro- 
gressive degrees of Entsagung, and constitute a trinity in unity 
which may not be severed for thought. When one arises, all 
arise. And as each member of the triad is the result of the 
activity of the Universal Monad working under the law of Limit, 
it follows that the popular dichotomy of soul and body, spirit 
and matter, is as philosophically absurd as it is necessary and 
convenient. 

If we must differentiate between the Self and the body in 
ordinary parlance, let us not carry this error into the realm of 
thought. The popular idea of a vehicle or sheath in which the 
Self alternately comes and goes, as a man gets in or out of his 
coat, is useful up to a point, but it must not be pushed too far. 
For the Self is not “inside” anything, though it cannot exist as 
a self without the limiting-wall which promotes and protects its 
growing individuality. Neither may we think of it as being 
enclosed by the wall, as a fluid within a jar, or a flame within a 


lamp; it is both flame and lamp, fluid and jar in mutual and 
4 
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eternal inter-dependence, there having never been a moment in 
its age-long existence when it did not wear its appropriate body, 
that body which shall be its own until the cycle passes away. When, 
therefore, we sometimes speak as though the Self were precipi- 
tated into a body at human birth, we are misrepresenting a 
wonderful truth—the truth that under the law of Limit the Self 
is merely adding a more concrete representation of its one, 
original, spiritual body,—the twin-aspect of itself on the Divine 
plane, and its unchanging complement through a great cycle of 
manifestation. 

Now how do we usually think of Matter? Asa sea of some 
sort of rarefied gas in which the universe swims? Or as an 
indefinitely extended ocean of infinitesimal granules called atoms 
which, when clustering thickly enough, become solid, and knock 
us down? These may be among the appearances of matter, and 
probably from the point of view of one who studies matter along the 
lines of the sense-perceptions, are correct enough. A sense-impres- 
sion is true—as a sense-impression ; 1.¢., when we affirm that matter 
can be heard, felt, seen, touched and tasted, we are referring to 
certain very real elements in our experience which have been 
experienced in the way we describe—as touchings, tastings, 
feelings, hearings, seeings. More than this no one may with 
safety affirm. A table is a solid aspect of something that is not- 
me, or so I think,—but this vaunted solidity is after all but a 
sensing. It is certainly true that I do not voluntarily create the 
sensing, for one of the mysteries of matter is that it is something 
one comes upon, if I may so speak, and discovers—something 
which initiates from without the sensing that arises from within. 
I do not initiate the phenomenon of matter, for the phenomenon, 
though not existing independently of me, exists for me, and 
on account of me; it is so closely allied to me that its vibrations 
are instantly converted into a modification of my.own conscious- 
ness—a mystery of mysteries. What, then, can be the nature of 
this something which I certainly do not create, but which I dis- 
cover, and having discovered transmute into my own essential 
being—without which, indeed, I could have no being at all in 
any intelligible sense of the word ? 

As a matter of fact we cannot think matter save as a modifi- 
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cation of the One Consciousness under self-imposed limits. 
Very briefly let us work out the conception from foregoing 
principles, for if we can think matter, we can think matter that 
reincarnates. 

Let us, with the Hindus, start the evolution of matter from 
an original Atom—that Anu which is a synonym for Brahma 
Himself. Brahma-Anu is the Universal Monad under His twin 
aspects of Life and Form. From Anu the ultimate Atom, which 
may be equally the smallest of the small and the largest of the 
large (for it is non-spatial), proceed the innumerable categories 
which determine the material universe: one Atom, the mighty 
seed of all matter and all planes; one Atom, the potential reser- 
voir of all vibrations, or vibrational tendencies ; the great Eikon 
of the universe on its Form side; the mysterious innermost 
centre, the Adi plane, of which the succeeding planes are mani- 
festations. For there is strictly but one Plane of Matter, as there 
is but one Centre of Consciousness in the universe, all others 
being modifications of the One, the overtones of its fundamental 
note. Planes are merely degrees of otherness and outerness 
imposed by the Universal Monad for purposes of manifestation, 
and are not to be regarded in an absolute sense, still less as 
possessing reality apart from the consciousness of which they 
are a modification. The “reality” of a plane is entirely a ques- 
tion of standpoint, the ‘‘ outermost” matter of a higher plane 
becoming the “innermost ” of the plane below. 

But of what substance is Anu, the fundamental Atom-Monad 
of Nature? The tendency of modern science is to the con- 
clusion that the ultimate of matter is not a substance but a 
thrill. And what if that thrill be the thrill of thought? What 
if thought itself be the modification of a consciousness higher 
than thought? Suppose we define an atom as a unit of will 
limiting itself voluntarily within a definite ratio—its Tanméatra. 
Let Anu be the Logos binding Himself under Entsagung. He 
who is all things marks out His All-consciousness into areas 
of special differentiation; these differentiations caused by Limit 
we call the “‘ matter’? of the kingdom or plane, and we become 
acquainted with the life-processes only at the point at which 
they cease to reveal themselves more fully along a given line. 
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Now apply this principle to the individual monad. He, too, 
is Brahma-Anu, tuned to the Tanmatra of the greater Universe, 
and automatically repeating the limits imposed on his nature by 
the Universal Monad. He thinks forms, 7.¢., he focusses his 
activities within definite limits. And his Anu, or monad of form, 
is what we term the permanent atom. 

Now the permanent atom brings us to the heart of our thesis, 
to the secret of the inwardness of reincarnation. We have 
worked down by slow but logical steps from the Logos to the 
monad, from the monad to the permanent atom, showing, to the 
best of our power, the principle linking the three great concepts 
—that of manifestation by the method of Entsagung, or Limit. 
It only remains to show the sense in which the permanent atom, 
the monad of form, is the true reincarnating entity in a cycle of 
lives. 

To be consistent with the monistic basis of our argument, it 
is necessary to bear in mind the fact that as there is but one 
monad for a cycle of human manifestation, so there can strictly 
be but one permanent atom as centre for the series of forms in 
which he seeks expression. That atom is the real organ of the 
monad on his own plane, and gives rise by reflection to the per- 
manent atoms of the succeeding planes by methods analogous 
(we suppose) to those previously discussed in reference to the 
reflection of the Eikon in his eikones. Let us not forget our 
great central principle: the welling out of manifestations from 
one interior centre; the appearance of persone from the One 
Monad, of planes from the One Plane, of atoms from the OneAtom. 
The work of the permanent atom on each plane is to do what 
the One Centre does everywhere—to serve as a nucleus for 
ever-changing form. 

But a word is necessary as to the philosophy of the perma- 
nent atom, whose existence plays a large part in the intelligent 
comprehension of the principle of reincarnation. I have stated 
in the early part of this discussion that Form is as permanent as 
its antithesis Life—an assertion that is conceivably open to 
challenge. Let us develop this idea a little further. Body we 
have declared to be the expression of Form, and Form the expres- 
sion of the Monad in manifestation. The Monad presumably 
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comes into manifestation on his outbirth from the Logos at the 
commencement of a great cycle; his activity on the Anupadaka 
plane is, indeed, the starting-point of the whole process of what 
we call ‘‘incarnation”’ on the five-fold levels of matter. So 
his ‘‘ body” is coincident with himself, and inseparable from 
himself, and will be his until the seven-fold universe has run its 
mighty course. But the twin aspects of the monad, Life-Form, 
are distinguished by different characteristics. While Life is 
continuous, Form is periodic. The essence of periodicity is 
change. 

But, as Kant says, it is only the permanent that changes; 
1.¢., it is from the recognition of the permanent that arises the 
apprehension of change. And in Form there is a principle of 
permanence, a stable centre, if we may so speak, around which 
the fleeting and discrete elements in a series of forms are brought 
into systematic relation. In other words, the forms that change 
are unified by the permanent fruitage which is the product of 
their infinite diversity. This fruitage, which is but another 
name for the total experience of life on all the planes, has its 
reservoir in the stable centre of which I have spoken, and the 
experience being permanent, the reservoir also is permanent. 
Let us term this one stable centre for all forms and series of 
forms the permanent atom, and if we can grip the conception of 
that atom philosophically, without materialising it, we shall fringe 
the secret of a great many mysteries. We shall discover, among 
other truths, that, while forms are transitory, Form is, and must 
be, eternal,—in other words, that an indefinite series of destruc- 
tions and renewals will have one underlying principle of unity 
which is the same throughout the whole cycle of manifestation— 
a principle which will not only be the root-atom of the incal- 
culable millions that ceaselessly disperse and regather about the 
human centre, but also the Root-form of the entire series in 
which the monad seeks a transient self-expression. 

Now the theory of the permanent atom is something more 
than an assumption; on the physical plane it has become a 
clearly recognised fact. Says Professor Thompson: ‘‘ More 
clearly than even a dozen years ago scientists now recognise that 
the germ cells, and especially their nuclei, form the material basis 
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of inheritance; that there is genetic continuity between the germ- 
cells of the parents and those of their offspring.’ Weissmann, 
Hertwig, Strasburger, Kolliker, have argued from the importance 
of the nucleus in metabolism, in fertilisation, in maturation, and 
in cleavage, that the centre of the vital processes in the embryo 
is practically immortal, proceeding directly from the ancestral 
germinal cell passed from father to son through long generations. 
The germ-plasm, developing by means of a process of successive 
assimilations, is the reservoir of the accumulated tendencies of 
an ancestral line since the formation of the first member of the 
species. 

Whai are we to think as to its ultimate constitution ? This 
mighty speck which holds the secrets of a future race, is it 
material? In what conceivable fashion may character, tendency, 
mental idiosyncrasy, imagination, love, reside in a point of 
albumen ? We cannot even dimly understand the way in which 
it contains the shape of a family nose, or that most subtle of 
inherited features, a tone of voice. ‘* We confess,’ continues 
Professor Thompson, ‘our inability to solve the old problem: 
How are the specific characters potentially contained in the 
germ-cells, and by what mechanism do they attain expression in 
development ?” 

Occultism has perhaps a clue to the mystery. It suggests 
that we regard this plasm as the Monad on Is object-side—the 
Monad of Form expressing itself onthe physical plane under the 
characteristics peculiar to that plane. Philosophically, we may 
not, I think, distinguish between the monad and the permanent 
atoms, save in the sense in which we distinguish aspects in the 
monad himself. He, the continuous, the permanent, with the 
whole range of a seven-fold universe in which to manifest, does so 
through temporary forms built about imperishable centres. It is 
obvious that on each plane he will have a specialised centre, 
temporary in character though built around a permanent core. 
This core will be the one permanent form for the whole cycle, 
the Anu, or spiritual atom, expressing itself on the lower 
planes as the permanent atoms of those planes. In other words, 
the germ-plasm, or physical permanent atom, is the direct reflec- 
tion, or expression in a coarser type of matter, of the spiritual 
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permanent atom, the Monad on his object-side, so that impres- 
sions made upon the plasm are impressions garnered for the 
Monad, never to be lost. 

It is not, therefore, difficult to see that the permanent atoms, 
even of the lower vehicles, are not lost at death, but await, in the 
Causal Reservoir, the rhythmic call of the Monad to unfold their 
stored tendencies on the respective planes by means of the 
development of new bodies around the old centres. And the 
rationale of this may be summed up in a sentence, viz., that 
tendenctes of whatever kind automatically seck to express themselves on 
the planes to which they are allied. 

So each new series of links or bodies provided for the Monad 
by his permanent atoms are strictly the expression of his fruitage 
in outward form. ‘There is a very real sense in which the Monad 
is his body, for the connection between them is as close as that 
between thought and word. Body is consciousness turned out- 
ward, the powers of consciousness acting under the space limit. 
Bodies are merely degrees of outerness imposed by the self on 
its own manifestations. There is never, indeed, a moment in 
the whole life-cycle when it is not so functioning, 7.e., expressing 
itself in outerness of one or other degree. Body and self, as 
Mr. Haldane emphasises in his admirable Pathway to Reality, 
are not to be distinguished as two essentially independent 
entities; they are related as higher and lower. Therefore, we 
may not philosophically speak of the self as being in or out of 
its body; it is not in or out of anything, being essentially apart 
from time and space, but when in touch with its outward expres- 
sions it shares, and at the early stages is compelled to share, the 
time and space sensation. 

Experience seems at first sight to contradict this assertion. 
But it is not really so. If I seem to leave this body in trance, 
and function in the “ astral,” have I made a distinct remove from 
one body to the other? No; I have functioned in my astral 
body throughout; I function in all the bodies of which I may be 
possessed at all moments, but for some reason I may temporarily 
_ cease my-connection with the outermost, and so transfer that 
portion of my consciousness that is physical to that portion 
of my consciousness which is astral or mental. At death, 
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and in the post-mortem states, this is just what happens. My 
bodies fall away in succession, in obedience to their own laws, 
and to the vibratory limit of their permanent atoms; and with 
their dissolution my touch is temporarily lost with the particular 
plane they represent, unless I make another body at will for 
special manifestation on any given plane—a task requiring no 
little training, and a considerable degree of occult development. 

But is my activity for a single moment interrupted? Dol 
change with the changing of my vehicles? Am I “here’’ now, 
and ‘‘there’’ to-morrow; have I, as monad, anything to do with 
hereness and thereness, save as limits imposed by the exigencies 
of body? I am here and there only as I focus consciousness 
outward. With the gradual retreating of consciousness into the 
more interior vehicles the standpoint and nature of experience 
becomes altered, what was formerly limited by a sense of locality 
tending now towards an ever-increasing sense of wnversality. 

Consciousness is, of course, dependent upon bodies, during 
its cycle of manifestation, and bodies it will always have of one 
or other degree of materiality ; zts ceaseless activity is the guarantee 
of the ceaseless re-creation of its forms. But the true ‘“‘ metensoma- 
tosis” implies that it is not I, the eternal, timeless, and uncreate, 
who reincarnates, passing from body to body, from plane to 
plane. The process consists, rather, in the arising of new 
appearances under the play of the permanent atom. The only 
way, as it seems to me, in which we can speak of the reincarna- 
tion of the Monad is that he will temporarily and periodically 
associate himself with a new manifestation of certain stored 
vibrational tendencies which represent the garnering of his life, 
and for which the permanent atoms appear, in a way wholly 
mysterious, to provide the necessary material basis. 

We reach now our last, and perhaps most important, con- 
sideration, viz., the function of the permanent atom as a collector 
of the fruitage of lives. It exists in the body as a conscious 
centre which has been slowly specialised for the storing and 
combining of the countless vibrations which correspond to 
human experience. This experience is not only that of the 
owner of the body, but of his ancestors in a direct line of succes- 
sion, the permanent atoms being passed from father to child, and 
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so linking the karmic heredity of the individual as individual 
with that of a specific line of heredity in any one life. 

We thus depend in no merely figurative sense upon the ex- 
periences of the race of which we are aproduct. The permanent 
atom is no trifling granule of infinitesimal dimension, but rather 
a Cosmos within each body of the contributed tendencies of 
mankind. It is the memory of thoughts, feelings, emotions, acts, 
transmuted into vibrational capacities. Now it is impossible to 
have a vast accumulation of stored tendencies to respond to 
original stimuli without the need arising for the repetition of the 
stimulus, either original or similar. The law of all vibration is 
its tendency to repeat itself when occasion presents. Nature’s 
principle is the ultimate satisfaction of tendency, because tendency 
is the great attractive force which eventually compels its own 
satisfaction. By this I do not mean that what may be done must 
be done. Tendencies are not all of one plane, and an incessant 
interaction of vibrations from the permanent atoms of the various 
bodies results in general modification. It is, nevertheless, a 
universal law that a tendency to vibrational response of any kind 
is ultimately provided for. This explains above any other reason 
the need for reincarnation. The physical permanent atom, with 
its store of countless physical vibrations, must provide for these 
an adequate and appropriate stimulus. That stimulus can 
only be provided on the physical plane, for unto the physical 
the things of the physical. No other vibration will awaken 
response. 

Now this store of tendency in innumerable directions and 
on various planes, impressed on the living, sensitive substance of 
the permanent atom, is what I have referred to in this paper as 
the fruitage of a life. This fruitage, I repeat, is what comes over 
from birth to birth. It is the product of a life; and the product 
of all the lives in a cycle will be the new man who has been 
made of the twin Monad of Life and Form. 

We have tried to see something of the method of this won- 
derful garnering; the marvellous continuity of experience in the 
midst of the ceaseless passing of form and body; how the same form 
comes never again, though its nucleus is imperishable ; how that 
nucleus builds and rebuilds for no other reason than the satisfaction 
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of its stored tendencies to respond to original stimuli. The garner- 
ing process, like every other element in this ordered universe, is 
twofold. Energy is stored by experience, that it may grow by 
being used. Energy that is only absorbed into the permanent 
atom is useless as a permanent factor in the fruitage ; it must 
recreate itself by further output. So activities of whatever kind 
initiated from without, become, when sufficiently repeated, powers 
that stir from within, and demand re-expression on the respec- 
tive planes to which they belong. A certain transmutation of 
energy takes place at death, I believe, which enriches and 
strengthens all the bodies; there is withdrawal and mergence 
into the succeeding sheath which justifies my earlier statement 
of the imperishability even of form. Transmutation of the 
physical into the astral atom does, I think, occur even at our 
present stage, to a considerable extent, and may even justify the 
belief of certain schools in an ultimate passing from body to body 
which shall not be death, but transfiguration. ‘‘ We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall be changed,” is one of the possibilities which 
the future may hold for us. 

The method, then, by which the Monad becomes what it is 
in essential nature is the method of stored tendencies—fruitage 
garnered by a series of permanent centres. That all the garner- 
ings of life should persist is imperative when we realise that out 
of such fruitage is to be born He whom the Christian Mystics 
term the Son, who shall repeat in a succeeding universe the 
work of the Monad, universal and individual, in the universe 
that now is. We are the Monad in temporary association with 
his fruitage, which is his acquired, in distinction to his essential, 
self. We seem to appropriate, and to identify ourselves with, 
these gleanings in the fields of time, of which we truly say we 
are the gleaner. And yet there is that in us which does not 
strictly glean, but standing apart, beyond the crush of spatial 
limits, controls and oversees the whole by the ceaseless outpouring 
of the initiating will. 

So, following the great Analogue with which we started, the 
Monad’s ceaseless activity is undisturbed by the breaking up of 
forms. The “I” does not come and go; it is constant, stable, 
and changes not with the body’s changings ; forms alone are 
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subject to periodicity, and of forms the fruitage-bearing permanent 
centres sound out the recalling note. 

So we come again and again; and yet we come not, for we 
are new every moment, passing ever on into the fulness of the 
Monadic life, and leaving our deeds to flower in the fields in which 


they were sown. 
CHARLOTTE E. Woops. 


Peale. ee GORS THERE? 


My mind has been concerned of late about a phrase: “ from the 
Theosophical point of view.” I have asked myself its meaning 
until I am weary. Has it any meaning atall? Is there sucha 
thing as a Theosophical point of view; and if so, what is it? 

To state the position fairly. Every science before its birth 
as a definite science has been entangled and confused with other 
sciences. This has notoriously been the case with Metaphysics. 
Strictly speaking, there is now for exact thinkers no such thing as 
Metaphysics. In its very origin the word was ambiguous ; and 
from meaning nothing in particular it has since Aristotle’s time 
been stretched to include everything in general. Nevertheless, 
under the shadow of its name, a number of distinct problems grew 
and ripened. Each of these was metaphysical in one sense, but 
none of them could be described as completely metaphysical. 
Among these daughters of the house of Metaphysics are what are 
now called Ontology, Epistemology, Psychology and Philosophy. 
Each of these is concerned with a distinct problem, and the 
group-soul term, Metaphysics, may be said to have lost its 
meaning. (This, however, is not to say that other problems may 
not arise within that ancient house.) 

Similarly with the science of Political Economy. When 
Ruskin wrote Unto This Last, he was certainly dealing with 
something at once valuable and vague. Doubtless he knew what 
he meant to be talking about; but doubtless, also, he did not 
realise that he was confusing and confounding a trinity of 
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problems. Political Economy is one thing; Alsthetics is 
another thing; and Ethics is a third thing. But Ruskin treated 
them as if they were one and indivisible. (I am not saying they 
are not ultimately one, but I do say they are not indivisible.) 
Since his day, however, the three problems have become clearly 
defined; and no competent thinker now dreams of discussing 
economics as such in ethical or esthetic terms. (Again I must 
forestall the criticism that this is just what the economists do. 
I reply that the economics of ethics or esthetics is a very 
different thing from ethical or estheticeconomics: Physiological 
psychology is absurd; but the physiology of psychology is 
scientific and valuable.) 

In the two examples I have given (and they are two out of 
scores) it is clear that the terms came to have distinct meaning 
only when they began to be disintegrated. Metaphysics meant 
nothing until the problems of Ontology and the rest were 
defined ; Economics could be noscience until it became separated 
from ethics and esthetics. 

Now the question I raise is this: Is the name Theosophy 
like the name Metaphysics and the name Economics, as they 
were before their disintegration? Does Theosophy mean any- 
thing in particular ? or only everything in general? For plainly 
it is impossible to talk of the Theosophical point of view (to any 
purpose, that is) so long as the distinguishing adjective remains 
undefined. 

But let us approach the subject from another direction. It 
is understood that there is a scientific point of view. That term, 
at any rate, is precise, because Science implies a specific method 
of research. (Science, by the way, does not imply more than a 
method, popular usage notwithstanding.) In other words, the 
scientific point of view is a statement of the exact angle from 
which a problem is regarded. In the same way the artistic point 
of view is clear and definite, because the artistic point of view 
involves a clear and distinct method. Once more, then, the 
question may be asked: What is the Theosophical point of 
view? And the answer it is clear must involve the definition of 
the method of Theosophy. 

I may as well say here that I believe that there not only is 
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a Theosophical point of view and method of Theosophy, but also 
that they are quite distinct and separate (as they of course must 
be) from every other point of view and method. I am sure in 
my own mind that the Theosophical point of view is not the 
religious, or the philosophic, or the esthetic, or the scientific, or 
the psychic, or any other point of view than the Theosophic. 
And it is just because all these things have been in turn identified 
(or at least inextricably confused) with Theosophy that I raise my 
protest. For, doubtless with many others in the Society, I am 
not religious, Iam not psychic, I am not scientific, I am not 
even ethical. And the constant assumption of my acquaintances 
that I must be all these things and a good many more compels 
at last the question why should I be? And that other question, 
What ts the Theosophical point of view ? 

Well, I turn for aid to the book that presumably contains 
the answer, The Secret Doctrine. And I wander delightedly but 
helplessly through that colossal phantasmagoria. Like one 
of the saints (I make noclaim to any other point of similarity), 
I am taken, as it were, by the hair and swung thrice times three 
round the world of time and space until I am dizzy. In my 
progress (if the motion can be so called) I get glimpses of 
*‘wonders upon wonders.” There roll before me vast systems 
of cosmogenesis, cosmology, anthropology, anthropogenesis. I 
am dazzled with the light that surely never was on sea or land. 
I am made acquainted with words and things which no dic- 
tionary, no encyclopedia, contains. I grow breathlessly excited 
over the fate of ancient, prehistoric, perhaps altogether imaginary 
races. Mysticism, magic; history, science; mysteries of Tibet 
and the North Pole; the myths of the world; every religion; 
Black Magic and the Hyperborean Land; every language of 
Babel ; points of Aramaic scholarship; side-thrusts at Jesuits, 
anarchists and the Church Fathers ;—what, in the name of 
Oeaohoo the Younger, does it all mean? 

Is The Secret Doctrine written from the Theosophical potnt of 
view ? Then the Theosophist must be nothing less than Argus- 
eyed. (That reminds me of a remark made by Zangwill: ‘‘ They 
are saying that England should put her foot down here, and 
England should put her foot down there—but, I ask, is England 
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a centipede?’’) Well, is the Theosophical point of view the 
fourth dimensional, or fifth, or sixth,or . . . ? I shall in 
another article write down what I have gathered from The Secret 
Doctrine: but, in anticipation, it is mot an answer to the question 
raised here. 

I turn to the “‘ general body of neo-Theosophical literature ’”” 
(a fine phrase that !) and look over the list of published books— 
I even read them. Fine confused feeding, as they say of a Scotch 
haggis; but what is the staple? There are books religious, mys- 
tical, historic, psychic, scientific—and unscientific—devotional, 
intellectual, ethical (oh, so many !)—books, one would think, for 
everybody. But in none of them do I find what I am seeking. 
Is everything Theosophy, I ask again? Is Theosophy everything, 
and therefore nothing ? 

I turn to my fellow members (with their kind permission, of 
course!) and what do I find? Is there one Theosophist like 
another? One dabbles in magic, another in mysticism; one in 
symbolism, another is investigating the Root-Races; here is a 
lady who obviously (may I say obviously ?) is not scientifically 
equipped, applying herself to the study of Egyptology—and laying 
down the law about it too; and here is a man and brother, with 
apparently no taste for common or garden English, teaching 
himself Sanskrit and Chinese in order to fathom the philosophy 
of the Vedas and Lao-tse. (Did Lao-tse write Chinese ? I’m 
sure I don’t know.) 

Well, and once more, well! (By the way, if anybody 
supposes I mean her or him in the above paragraph she or he is 
utterly mistaken. I mean nobody. I mean nothing. Howcan 
I mean anything when I do not know what zt means ?) 

And then I reflect. I saw the other day a list of books 
studied by the Rosicrucians in Russia early in the nineteenth 
century. Is it credible that they read the same authors whom 
we—read ? Plato, Pythagoras, Iamblichus, Plotinus, Hermes, 
Zoroaster (I think Zoroaster was among them), and the subjects 
of their discussions were the same as ours: On the Soul; on the 
Nature of Being; on the Absolute. . . . If one turns to Ben 
Jonson’s Masque, The Fortunate Isles, and reads his skit on the 
Rosicrucians of his day, one finds the same names, the same 
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tales. The Kabalah (called by Jonson the Kabal), King Zoro- 
astres, Hermes Trismegistus, Plato, Pythagoras. . . Or turn 
—but why should I go on? Turn anywhere where the Theo- 
sophical movement is or has ever been, and the records tell all 
the same thing. Everywhere, in every time, the same thing. 

And everywhere the same difficulty meets me. What is 
Theosophy ? Is it a creed? No. Isit arevelation? That is 
vehemently denied. Is it a science? But of what can it bea 
science? Isitasystem of thought? No. Is it a temper like 
Platonism? Perhaps. Is it—oh, what is it ? 

And the Theosophical point of view,—is it the view of the wise ? 
Only sometimes. Is it life seen through the pages of The Secret 
Doctrine? The images are blurred. In the name of intellect, or 
any other effective formula, tell me, you who use the phrase, what 
is the Theosophical point of view ? 

A. R. ORAGE. 


VICEPAGE SWilCHCRAPT 


In a cottage near us a man is lying ill. He has been ill for five 
years, and the country folk say he is bewitched. I do not know 
who is supposed to have bewitched him, or why, or how, or 
anything about it. 

I asked a woman near by what the idea was. She eyed me 


somewhat aggressively. ‘Oh,’ I said, “I believe in witchcraft 
right enough. I’ve seen it.” 
“And so do I,” she said. “I’ve proved it. I know it’s true. 


I'll just tell you what happened to us. We had an old woman 
as alodger once; she took that big room upstairs, and there she’d 
sit smoking a pipe and doing nothing. Old beast she was! We 
hated her, and she hated us. Well, by-and-by my little boy 
there fell ill. He wouldn’t eat, he wouldn’t play, he couldn’t 
sleep, but he’d wake up screaming that the old woman was at 
him. We got the doctor to him, but he didn’t seem to do him 
no good. We didn’t know what todo. So at last my husband 
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and I, we never said a word to a soul but we just did what every- 
body does for that. We put the Bible under the child’s pillow, 
and we hung the fag hook in the doorway. Well, we felt a bit 
foolish, but I’ll just tell you this. The boy, he picked up won- 
derful, and we had no more trouble with him from that night. 
But the old woman, she was in her bed for a week, and then she 
cleared herself out of this. There now, what do you make of 
that?” 

I told her it reminded me of a thing I heard in a Hunting- 
donshire village about a girl who was haunted by a gipsy woman, 
and how they cured her. 

How I heard of it was this. A woman in the place was very 
ill ; nobody knew what was wrong withher. The doctor couldn’t 
say. All he knew was that she wouldn’t get better—a pretty 
safe prophecy, by the way, for a country general practitioner to 
make if he and the village nurse happen to be managing the 
case. 

“What’s wrong with her,” said the old village nurse to me, 
“‘is that she’s bewitched. And what’s more, I know who’s done 
it, too.” 

She told me the witch’s name, and the causes of hatred 
between the two women. Then she told me one way of spotting 
a witch, and that was to notice if she always carried her “ staff” 
with her. The ‘‘ staff’? might be anything, almost. In this case 
she pointed out that Mrs. C. was never to be seen without a 
certain pet umbrella. I recalled an acquaintance of mine who 
always carried a large poker in her trunk through all her 
wanderings. 

‘‘ There you have it. She was a witch, and that was one 
way you could have told if you’d known. All her power would 
be in that poker.” 

Then I asked what was one to do. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t rightly know, but I know what 
we did when Mary Snow was bewitched. She lay there day 
after day, wasting away, screaming out night after night that the 
gipsy woman was in the room, basket of tins and all. So John 
Hicks said we might have one of his litter of pigs, and that night 
we all met in Snow’s house; we locked and bolted the door and 
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covered the window. We'd lit a big fire and got a new pan. 
We filled the pan with this, that and the other, and set it on to 
boil. 

‘‘Then the butcher—he was one of us—took the young pig 
and cut its throat—not enough to kill it you know, but enough 
to make it bieed—and we hung the pig over the fire and let it 
roast, while the blood dripped into the fire—or the pan, I forget 
which. Then Tom Snow said the words and we all sat round 
the fire and waited. Nobody had to speak a word. We waited 
and waited. The pan began to boil dry. The pig hung quiet. 
Nobody made a sound. 

“ And then we heard a cat mowling a long way off. It came 
nearer and nearer, till at last it was mowling round the house. 
It jumped up on to the window sill and scratched on the shutter. 
It came to the door and caterwauled and scratched there fit to 
tear the place down, and Tom Snow went quietly over and undid 
the lock and bolts. 

“Then we all rushed out in a body on to that cat. We hit 
it and wounded it too, but it got away in the end. 

“ Well, after that there was no moretrouble. The girl got 
well from that day, and never saw the gipsy woman again. Oh, 
there’s plenty of protection from witching if you know how to 
set about it. There was trouble about that young pig though. 
Parson heard about it. But we all stuck to the one tale. The 
butcher swore he’d cut its throat proper. But you see ’twouldn’t 
ha’ been no good if it hadn’t ha’ been alive.” 


MARGARET HoOuRSTON. 


Tue skin and shell of things 
Though fair, 
Are not 
Thy wish, nor pray’r, 
But got 
By mere despair 
Of wings. VAUGHAN, 
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REGARDING WOMEN AND OTHERS 


OF all the magazines that in these divided days find their way 
into our houses, ‘‘ not single spies, but in battalions,’ THE THEO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW is that one to which confident expectation 
turns for relief from commonplace; it may be more or less good 
from month to month, but one feels hopefully that it will still be 
itself, that the conventionalities and small fashions which sweep 
like a sea-fog through the rest of periodical literature, or should 
it rather be said like an epidemic of something mild, perhaps 
chickenpox, are somehow going to fall away on its slopes, 
Parnassian or otherwise. 

It is therefore with some dismay that one begins to recognise 
in late numbers a suspicion of the marshalling of those peculiar 
bétes noires with which the popular magazine endeavours to com- 
pose an astral circus procession. Considering these remarkable 
beings (are they reptiles or architecture ?) in detail one sees at 
once that the most prominent is that otherwhere extinct, or 
never-has-been, the New Woman. Whenever any masculine 
writer pauses for a moment from the vast intellectual labours and 
cosmic thoughts which engross his waking hours he rings the bell 
on his desk and summons his typewriter to take down a few 
smartly satiric remarks about Woman. 

Quite often, if he happen to be also an Englishman, as well 
as a philosopher, it is specifically the American woman whose 
existence he piously deplores. Sometimes also it is America 
per se, or America and all its works, with which he eloquently 
reproaches the cosmicscheme. Of late Unitarians seem to have 
been coming in for a share of his unsolicited attention, and 
of course Theosophists are always fair game for the world in 
general. 

Now should one individual—through complexity of karma, 
shall we say ?—happen to unite in her own person these four 
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objects of popular disesteem, by being at once a Theosophist, an 
American, a Unitarian, and a Woman, it is easy to see that she 
involuntarily assumes the position of Aunt Sally at a fair, and 
may possibly be forgiven if sometimes she feel that the primary 
object of the printing-press is to “‘ eave ‘arf a brick” at her 
otherwise insignificant personality. Perhaps even the humble 
“‘ punching-bag ’’ might, if circumstances permitted, like to enter 
a protest against too continuous punches; at least it mutely 
urges the minority plea by wearing out; but the question occurs: 
Would the world after all be so very much better off if their 
objectors succeeded in wearing to extinction all Americans, 
Theosophists, Unitarians and Women? 

Let us examine the matter with a little more detail. First, 
as to America, it is not necessary to say much; THE THEO- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW has never shown any particular aspiration to 
cull the tail feathers of the Eagle which hovers above the 
strenuous lives of the Englishman’s “ honoured but contemptible 
cousins,” as Mr. Dooley phrases it. To those who know her 
best, and by best is not meant exclusively, America needs no 
justification, but, like Emerson’s rhodora, is her own excuse for 
being. 

Neither in the pages of this journal is it needful to plead for 
Theosophists, or to explain with what small degree of apprecia- 
tion they are greeted by an orthodox world. Well for them if 
public and private opinion award them nothing more trying than 
“the austerity of a father, the pitiless home truths of a sister, 
and the tart indignation of a maiden aunt.” 

There remain then only the small persuasion of Unitarians, 
and the somewhat larger one of Women, for whom to ask a more 
genial appreciation, or at least a brilliant flash of silence, from 
the editorial pen. 

The former are accused on p. 445 of the January REVIEW of 
a lack of devotion, visible devotion, which renders their religious 
life merely one of formalism. We are told that their ministers 
deliver every Sunday the most beautiful lectures, ‘‘fuil of quota- 
tions from Carlyle, Ruskin and Emerson, which do not and 
cannot touch one soul in their scanty congregations.” 
| This may be accepted as a fair representation of the tone of 
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most of the Press utterances regarding the denomination; a 
recent editorial in an American review, which certainly ought to 
know better, distinguishes Unitarianism as a wasteful religion 
because chiefly enjoyed by those who do not need any! Why, 
it might conceivably be asked, supposing at least that Huxley’s 
definition of religion be not altogether rejected, and that it is 
really not badly described as ‘* morality touched with emotion,” 
why might not extracts from Carlyle, Ruskin and Emerson be 
an eminent inspiration to right living? Did they not each and 
all insist on a high morality infused with emotion ? Surely at any 
rate such a “‘ lecture” is much to be preferred to an account of a 
savage and bloody raid and massacre, followed by a schoolboy 
piece of oratory laboriously composed in the intervals of tennis- 
playing by a curate in his salad days? 

But, it may fairly be answered, we may read Emerson, 
Carlyle and Ruskin at home, and we go to places of worship for 
something different, for a glimpse, it may be, of a spark of a live 
coal from off the altar. Is not such then to be found in any 
Unitarian place of worship? I know not how it may be in 
London in these latter days, but I can speak for one city,—and 
that no mean one,—where Unitarianism is still a living force, 
and where the prominent members and ministers of that faith 
do offer names for the powers of rightness and integrity to 
conjure with. 

Turning from universals to particulars, of the two Unitarian 
churches with which I am best acquainted, one offers to its 
members a living mystery of holy inspiration; the other an 
example of high, disinterested, courageous, optimistic faith and 
practice in the midst of discouraging circumstances which presents 
a continuous contagion of goodness. 

In a little book which spread like wildfire over the country 
a couple of years ago, the sweet flowers which symbolised “‘ good 
works”’ in the heroine’s “‘ denominational garden” were given to 
the Unitarians, and the specialisation seemed to meet with very 
general endorsement. If it be true, as Dr. Wells seems to think, 
that Unitarians succeed but imperfectly in preaching, may it not 
be that their devotion flows out in other channels ; and is that on 
the whole much to be regretted, considering for how long the 
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world has floated in a continuous deluge of preaching, and how 
very little effect is produced thereby ? 

From the universal criticism and comment which is showered 
from the Press on the subject a visitor from Mars might reason- 
ably conclude that Woman is a novelty on this planet. It is the 
editor’s relaxation and reward, as it is the salvation of the gaping 
column, to offer to the waiting world, day by day a diatribe, an 
epigram, a reproach, an insinuation, an apology, an exhortation, 
a condemnation, a satire, a lamentation, a tirade, a criticism, or 
an innuendo, to or regarding Women. Desiring to be especially 
severe he soaks his dry bread of virtue with tears of sentiment 
concerning what Woman has, may, should or might, but what 
she never more can or will be. 

On one side of the Atlantic writers of sorts have lately added 
a new string to the bow with which they harry the feminine 
population by devoting much of their genius for misrepresentation 
to the subject of Women’s Clubs. Persistently ignoring the 
fact that through the agency of Women’s Clubs much good work 
has been accomplished which otherwise would have remained 
undone, that cities have been beautified, schools improved, dirty 
streets and slums cleaned up, out-door breathing spaces provided 
for the poor, better methods of reform and correction adopted 
for the young, training in industrial arts, cooking and sewing 
given to children, and scores of other good things achieved, too 
numerous to mention, besides the brightening and broadening o 
hundreds of lives, which has come in the doing of these things 
regardless of everything but prejudice, and a strange feeling whic. 
suggests something less worthy even than that, the typical writer 
on Women’s Clubs simply assumes a priori that the clubwoman 
of America in general and in particular is an ambitious 
busybody, equally noted for interfering in everybody else’s 
business and neglecting her own. 

Meanwhile women, who according to the accepted masculine 
canons never cease talking, and always have the last word, main 
tain, like the infant of Shelley’s reproach, an insufferable silence. 
Perhaps they think with the old English poet that : 


In argument with man a woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause. 
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Or are they simply mentally repeating en masse the immortat 
words of Mrs. Poyser: “I’m not denying that women are fools ; 
God Almighty made them to match the men.” 

Or, on the other hand, are they depressed and discouraged 
enough to accept as a fact the statement so often pressed home 
to them, that they are necessarily and fundamentally inferior 
creatures; that, as a woman writer of the early XVIIIth 
century put it, and was no doubt praised for it as a truly womanly 
woman, that the appropriate attitude of woman is dependence, 
because she is conscious of inferiority, and therefore grateful for 
support. And so, appropriately, whenever a word or a work is 
worthy of commendation it is described as virile, masculine, 
manly, while feminine, effeminate=weak, inferior—dull. (See 
THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW, vol. xxxvil., p. 387). 

To break that silence of the sex might be ungracious or ill- 
timed ; better, like the great Robinson, to ‘‘ fetch a compass,” 
and see how things look from the other side. 

Said one capable woman, and, just for novelty, we might 
listen to her for a while: “Fully realising the advantages of 
almost every kind which attend on being of the masculine sex, 
advantages too obvious and too numerous to detail, I must 
confess that I have never been able to wish that I might have 
been aman. It seems to me that in doing so women mentally 
sacrifice the greater for the lesser, ideal for material benefits. 
But it may be that I have not, indeed, seen and known enough 
men by whom to judge the sex. For men are rare in the world 
to-day. Or, at least, the world appears chiefly to resemble a 
great public school, composed of overgrown boys, each with a 
boy’s weaknesses, grown often into vices; a boy’s mentality, 
overlaid with some business or professional training; a boy’s 
selfishness and narrowness; a boy’s conceit, dullness, and super- 
ficiality ; a boy’s claim on forbearance and forgiveness. Some of 
them are very clever boys indeed, and some of them are nice, 
lovable boys, oh, yes; and the wise woman accepts their words 
and ways with a little inward sigh and smile, ‘ Boys will be boys.’ 
Looking out over the world she seems to see it full of boyishness, 


1 That is ‘‘ mailed’ to my address. The reader had better look at the context. 
—G.R.S.M. 
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its institutions, its occupations, activities, amusements, interests, 
faiths, all in the hobbledehoy stage.” 

There is a darker side to the question exemplified by the 
fact that a wise mother will always teach her daughter to avoid 
the friendship and counsel of men ,in the perplexities and trials 
of life, and to seek that of women, whilst to young men the 
opposite advice has been often given by wise mentors. 

Many men have done wisely and well, and many more have 
said and written fine and beautiful things, but for the most part 
woman’s experience leads her to echo the desire of the woman 
who said that she always preferred not to know her minister, in 
order that she might retain her ideal of him. And what did that 
young lady mean who naively told Lord Lytton that if she were 
reincarnated she hoped it would be as a widow ? 

Is it a confession of loss of faith in mankind, total and com- 
plete? Not in the least, every woman has at least the faith of 
the market woman who thought that though she lost on each 
cake she sold she made a profit out of the quantity. 

Reopening the number of the REVIEW quoted we turn again 
to the pages whereon the comparison of the sexes occurs, and 
reflect that this is an odd thought-elemental to stray into the 
aura of a Society, not only with the history of the Theosophical 
Society, but also with its avowed ideal of Unity, this thought 
which lays an emphasis on the separation of Man and Woman. 
‘It is questionable, at any rate, whether derogatory comparisons 
really help on the progress of the human race, whether they may 
not do more harm to mutual understanding and sympathy than 
would the remote risks connected with a too tolerant acceptance 
of one another’s efforts and aims. 

At all events, looking back over the history of the race to the 
day when, as we have lately heard, Adam determined to set Eve 
to work, saying kindly : ‘‘ She will be useful ; I will superintend,”’ 
to the days of the slave-market, and Solomon’s domestic arrange- 
ments, up from Hagar to Aspasia; and again, looking from the 
tortured feet of the Chinese women to the tortures of different 
kinds thoughtfully provided for their women by the chivalrous 
~ husbands of the Middle Ages, the signs and instruments of which 
we may still see preserved in museums; and looking again from 
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the restraint and dependence and contempt of the eastern zenana 
to the restraint and dependence and contempt of the western 
“civilised”? home with its sticks no thicker than a thumb, and 
its holy places too holy for a woman to tread, and its mottoes 
and proverbs similar to that one above the doorway of an insti- 
tute of learning for men founded by the generosity of a woman: 
‘‘ Let no dogs or women enter here’’; remembering all these 
things, will not reasonable men echo the sane and noble senti- 
ment of our latest philosopher, and, considering the, distorted 
media of centuries, own that not all which seems to them 
ungraceful or unprofitable in the ‘‘Woman’s Movement” of 
to-day may really be so, that the fault may sometimes be not so 
much with her who acts as with him who sees, since: ‘“‘ Woman 
has so long lived kneeling in the shadow that our prejudiced 
eyes find it difficult to seize the harmony of the movements 
which she makes when rising to her feet in the light of day.” 


An A. T. U. W. 


A NOTE ON BEN JONSON’S MASQUES 


WHILE reading the other day Professor Morley’s convenient 
edition of Ben Jonson’s Masques, I could not help being struck 
by the number of passages in which Jonson showed a considerable 
knowledge of what may be called Theosophical literature. The 
fact in itself perhaps is not remarkable, for it is well known that 
there was a Rosicrucian movement of some kind in Jonson’s day, 
and that, as a friend of Bacon’s, Jonson could not help but know 
something of its literature and ideas. 

What, however, is remarkable is that not only. Jonson knew 
these things but that he assumed that they were pretty generally 
known by the public. One of his Masques—The Fortunate Isles— 
written, I believe, in 1624, and performed at the Court, is from 
beginning to end a skit on the Rosicrucian movement. But in 
order that a satire and parody should be understood it is neces- 
sary that the original should be familiar. Are we then to suppose 
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that all England, or at least the cultured classes in England, 
knew of the Rosicrucianidoctrines, and were, in fact, thoroughly 
familiar with the aims and objects of the movement ? 

Further than that, however, it is scarcely likely from the 
tone of the Masque, that Jonson was himself a convinced 
Rosicrucian. Of course he may have bantered the excesses of 
the Society in a friendly way, and as a blind, so to say. But I 
cannot help believing that, typical as most of the Masques in 
those days were, there had been some very particular occasion 
for the writing of The Fortunate Isles in 1624. What was the 
occasion? I do not know enough of the history of Elizabethan 
Rosicrucianism to hazard a guess myself; but I direct the atten- 
tion of students to the fact that some public ‘‘ exposure” or 
“revelation” had taken place about that time, which had set 
London, at any rate, and the Court in particular, agog with 
interest and curiosity. This, at least, appears to me the most 
probable explanation of Jonson’s choice of subject for the Masque 
already named. 

For the benefit of my readers I will quote a few of the more 
significant passages, and leave them to discover, if they can, the 
probable occasion. 

In the Masque, News from the New World, Jonson says: 
‘‘ The brethren of the Rosie Cross have their college within a 
mile of the moon; a castle in the air that runs upon wheels with 
a winged lanthorn.” And of the ways of reaching this new 
world he writes: ‘‘ There are in all but three ways of going 
thither ; one is Endymion’s way, by rapture in sleep, or a dream. 
The other, Menippus’s way, by wing, which the poet took. 
' The third, old Empedocles’s way; who, when he leaped into 
fEtna, having a dry sear body, and light, the smoke took him, 
and whift him up into the moon, where he lives yet waving up 
and down like a feather, all soot and embers coming out of that 
coal-pit.” 

Anybody who knows the Rosicrucian symbolism will see in 
these passages the parody of a number of genuine symbols and 
doctrines. _ 

But it is in The Fortunate Isles that Jonson lays himself 
out to laugh at Rosicrucianism. The chief business of the 
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Masque is a conversation between Merefool, a melancholic 
student, and an invisible spirit, Johphiel, an intelligence of 
Jupiter’s sphere. Merefool (identical in meaning, by the way, 
with Parsifal) is a student of the Rosy Cross. He appears on 
the stage talking to himself, and complaining that in spite of their 
promises the brothers of the Rosy Cross have given him no 
psychic powers. He is answered by the invisible Johphiel, with 
whom the rest of the conversation is carried on. 


Merefool. Oho! 

Johphiel (aside). In Saturn’s name, the father of my lord, 
What overchargéd piece of melancholy 
Is this, breaks in between my wishes thus 
With bombing sighs ? 

Mere. No! No intelligence ! 
Not yet? and all my vows now nine days old! 
Blindness of fate! puppies had seen by this time ! 
But I see nothing that I should, or would see! 
What mean the brethren of the Rosy-cross 
So to desert their votary ? 

Joh. (aside). O ’tis one 
Hath vowed himself unto that airy order, 
And now is gaping for the . they promised him. 


Mie onnnane D. eagee Aue not oat eee sight— 
Joh. (aloud). Nay, scarce the sense. 
Mere. Voice, thou art right—of anything but a cold 
Wind in my stomach. ; 
Joh. Anda kind of whimsie— 
Mere. Here in my head, that puts me to the staggers 
Whether there be that brotherhood or no. 


Johphiel, ‘‘the airy jocular spirit,’ then discourses to 
Merefool, promising him a great post in the kingdom of the Rosy 
Cross: 


The farm of the great customs 
Through all the ports of the air’s intelligences ; 
Then constable of the castle Rosy-cross ; 
Which you must be, and keeper of the keys 
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Of the whole Kabal, with the seals; you shall be 
Principal secretary to the stars; 
Know all the signatures and combinations, 
The divine rods, and consecrated roots ; 
What not ? 
Mere. But how? 
Joh. Why, by his skill 
Of which he has left you the inheritance, 
Here in a pot; this little gallipot 
Of tincture, high rose tincture. 


Johphiel then goes on to explain that the condition of all this 
greatness is poverty. Merefool must not seek wealth, must not 
indeed possess wealth. He must be poor: 


When you have made 
Your glasses, gardens in the depth of winter, 
Where you will walk invisible to mankind, 
Talk with all birds and beasts in their own language, 
When you have penetrated hills like air, 
Dived to the bottom of the sea like lead, 
And risen again like cork, walked in the fire, 
An ’twere a salamander, passed through all 
The winding orbs, like an Intelligence, 
Up to the empyrean, when you have made 
The world your gallery, can dispatch a business 
In some three minutes with the antipodes, 
And in five more, negotiate the globe over; 
You must be poor still. 


Johphiel offers to call up before Merefool anybody he chooses 
toname. It is interesting as showing the similarity of Theosophy 
then and now, to note the names on which Merefool calls. 


Mere. . . . my Greatness, then, 
Would see King Zoroastres. 
Joh. He is confuting a French almanack. 
Mere. - Then Hermes Trismegistus. 
Joh. What luck is this, he should be busy too ! 
He is weighing water but to fill three hour-glasses, 
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And mark the day in penn’orths like a cheese. 
And he has done. 

Mere. Or Plato. 

Joh. Plato is framing some ideas, 
Are now bespoken, at a groat a-dozen, 
Three gross at least ; and for Pythagoras, 
He has rashly run himself on an employment, 
Of keeping asses from a field of beans; 
And cannot be staved off. 

Mere. . . . .~ Archimedes. 

TDlted 34 carpe ie but he is now 
Inventing a rare mousetrap with owl’s wings 
And a cat’s foot, to catch the mice alone. 


And so the Masque goes on. Perhaps, however, I have 
quoted enough to stir an interest in the problem, and 46 lead 
some of my fellow-students to investigate further this little 
Rosicrucian mystery. 

RICHARD MAGUIRE. 


FROM, A STUDENT'S EASY CHATER 


THE message in some form or other sways the world’s destinies 
and man’s. Has it not always been so from the beginning ? 

What is Death but a recall? Love, but the result of the 
message of the soul that has found its counterpart—the twin 
atom with which it unites to form a molecule? 

Many a fleet-footed messenger of old has yielded up his life 
in one short gasp after delivering his message, the man remaining 
unheeded or forgotten, overshadowed by the import of weal or 
woe of which he was the bearer. 

Thus it is also with all great and true Art, and more especi- | 
ally with Music. The message—the idea—is the thing, not the 
vehicle or the interpreter. In the world of Art, Literature, and 
Drama with which we are mainly concerned a yawning chasm 
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divides those who have a message to send from those who have 
none. 

The behaviour of those who vie with one another in receiv- 
ing or welcoming the messenger, either for his own sake or for 
the sake of the message, is just as characteristic; some stand 
rapt, heeding nothing save the message, which to them possesses 
so deep a meaning. 

Some, overpowered with admiration for the messenger, keep 
their eyes upon his noble and graceful bearing, drink in with 
delight the tones of his beautiful voice, are moved to tears by his 
eloquence ; they are, in short, captivated by the charm of his 
personality, and pay little heed to what he has come to tell them. 

Others, who worship devoutly at the altar of Ego, are 
affected by the message, in so far only as it bears on their ex- 
periences and reflects their own thoughts and passions; they 
reconstruct the message to suit themselves, and at times it moves 
them deeply. 

Others again, knowing the message itself full well, having 
heard it many times delivered by various messengers, are mainly 
interested in the interpretation or delivery thereof, and in com- 
paring the numerous versions with each other and with the one 
which they themselves consider the true one. 

How instructive it would be if some ultra-modern wizard, 
having discovered the art of taking psychological snap-shots, 
could be induced to try his skill at Covent Garden, for instance, 
during a performance of “ Tristan and Isolde,” and exhibit his 
results on a specially constructed cinematograph. What exclu- 
sive séances he would hold with such entrancing secrets in his 
possession. The private view of Dr. Richter’s psychological 
conception of ‘“‘ Tristan and Isolde ’—what would many of us not 
give for such a revelation? Unfortunately it would be too late 
to obtain Wagner’s own. 

Soul-pictures taken haphazard at intervals through the per- 
formance would be wafted before our eyes by the wizard ina 
psychological phantasmagoria: Wagner playing with the ele- 
mental passions in dinner dress; glimpses of the tender dignity 
of Mathilde’ Wesendonck, under the influence of whose love 
Wagner conceived his Love Drama, and whom Frau Wittich 
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suggests far more than she does Isolde; the beatific serenity of 
Nirvana ; the searchings of love’s sweets enjoyed by the spectator 
only in retrospection or in anticipation; the restfulness and com- 
fort of dog-like fidelity and intelligent devotion; the unrest of 
passion; the eternal warring of the intensely emotional atmos- 
phere against the conventions and unrealities imposed by the 
stage, and dimly felt as a disturbing element ; and so on, accom- 
panied by the Unutterable, felt and apprehended, for which there 
are no words. All this would form a strangely absorbing 
panoramic vision. 

Does it really matter to the message delivered through the 
Love Drama that the Tristans provided this year by the Syndi- 
cate were inadequate, that thissinger or that seemed occasionally 
oblivious of pitch; that he did not look or act his part, that 
voice production was sometimes faulty—judged by someone else’s 
standard ? 

So long as the true atmosphere is there and the message is 
delivered lucidly, we shall still be able to receive it and take it to 
our hearts if it be only beautiful and significant in itself. 

Does a perfectly trained and beautiful voice which fills the 
hearer with sensuous delight and the admiration of technique to 
the exclusion of everything else, or almost everything, conduce 
to a perfect apprehension of the message, or does it detract 
from it? If we could conceive such a thing possible, would it 
add to the beauty of Wagner’s Love pzan to have it sung by 
Melba and Caruso? My dear fellow-soul, were Covent Garden 
five times its present size, the announcement would be sufficient to 
fill it, but it would be the audiences of ‘‘ Faust” and ‘“‘ La Bohéme”’ 
who would swell the ranks. By the help of the beautiful vocal 
organs of their favourites, of the frequent use of binoculars, the 
contemplation of diamond tiaras and of Worth’s and Paquin’s 
masterpieces, the audience would live through the three Acts 
somehow, provided the management were obliging enough to 
concede lights in the auditorium. It is tobe feared that on this 
occasion, however, the Wizard’s plates might turn out to be very 
negative as soul-pictures. 

And the messenger, there is surely something to be said for 
him, the ideal, the faithful interpreter ? 
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I am as a spirit who has dwelt 

Within his heart of hearts, and I have felt 

His feelings, and have thought his thoughts, and know 
The inmost converse of his soul, the tone 
Unheard but in the silence of his blood, 

When all the pulses in their multitude 

Image the trembling calm of summer seas. 

I have unlocked the golden melodies 

Of his deep soul, as with a master-key, 

And loosened them and bathed myself therein— 
Even as an eagle in a thunder-mist 

Clothing his wings with lightning. 


There is no such thing as a faithful interpreter in Art, and 
more especially in Music ; thereis no such thing as an interpreta- 
tion untinged by the individuality of interpreter or recipient, but 
the interpretation need not obscure the message or idea, or 
prevent its ringing out clear and unchanged to the listener in 
spite of the interpreter. The idea of a musical composition does 
not consist of actual sounds, they are but used to express or 
clothe it. Many listeners never get beyond the actual sound and 
mistake its sensuous impressions for ideas. 

When Paderewski plays anything that appeals to him, he 
holds you as no other can, and makes you enjoy the beauty of 
the idea as he so vividly sees it himself. When he plays music 
that takes no hold upon him, you suddenly realise how clever he 
is, how marvellous his technique and fancy, and how charming 
his personality—to all of which the music forms a fitting 
background. 


* * * 


William Morris was for ever sending messages in all direc- 
tions, and the one which rings out most often with persistent 
iteration from his work and his life is: 

“Ome! Ome! Howl love the earth and the seasons and 
weather, and all things that deal with it and all that grows out of 
it, as this has done (Kelmscott). The earth and the growth of 
it, and the life of it. If I could but say or show how I love it!” 
(See Life, i., p. 227.) 

This is the message, which echoes and re-echoes to us from 
Morris’s romances and poems, from his heart work and from his 
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life, 7.¢., the gospel of beauty and happiness which is not the 
birthright of the privileged few, but of everyone who draws 
breath; it is the duty of the community at large to see that no 
man be wrongfully deprived of this birthright. 

Who loves flowers, and colour, and the joyousness of life, 
and discovers not Morris’s message woven in his tapestries, some 
of which, illustrating the story of the Holy Grail, were recently 
on view at Christie’s? Flowers, as Morris saw them and loved 
them, fill the foreground, mounting guard on the sanctuary of 
the Holy Grail, attuning the souls of those who draw near; 
striking the note of innocent joyousness needed as a relief to the 
solemnity of the scene. 

* * * 

In the Exhibition of the New English Art Club, we are 
struck by at least one message delivered by a great artist: “ The 
Jews mourning in the Synagogue,” by Mr. Will Rothenstein. 
Unadorned by picturesque accessories, or any of the paraphernalia 
of pathos, we get a direct and instant impression of the dignity 
and solemnity of the devotion of the Jews, which appeals so 
strongly to the artist himself, that the onlooker is at once 
attracted by the evident sincerity of the work, and strangely 
moved by a scene entirely unfamiliar to the non-Jew, which 
reveals as in a flash the secret strength of the Race. 


D.. Nae 


You shall, when all things else do sleep 

Save your chaste thoughts, with reverence, steep 
Your bodies in that purer brine 

And wholesome dew, called ros-marine : 

Then with that soft and gentler foam, 

Of which the ocean yet yields some, 

Whereof bright Venus, beauty’s queen, 

Is said to have begotten been, 

You shall your gentler limbs o’erlave 

And for your pains perfection have. 


{Ben Jonson’s Masque of Blackness. 
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CHARM 


CuarM, and again but charm! My life has passed 
From out mine own possession ;—wholly thine, 
My eyes see only with thy light, my ears 

Drink thy sounds only. This the charmed sphere 
Of endless mystic circlings, ebb and flow 

Of the world-spirit to a magic tune, 

My soul’s the snake that hears the charmer’s voice ; 
Spellbound she listens with suspended breath, 
Her being all concentred to one point, 

Till lost, entranced, drunken with ecstasy, 

She sinks in utter self-abandonment. 


On steals the music, ever soft and low. 

If this be death or draught of poisoned life, 
Poison is then elixir, death most sweet. 

How wise the charm, how subtly penetrant ! 
New inspiration quickens every sense. 

My eyes are breathed upon, their lids unsealed ; 
The soul of things stands naked in my sight ; 
Their sweet, mysterious essence is revealed ; 

I breathe their fragrance and it thrills my brain ; 
I taste the consciousness of other minds, 

Move where I will, helped by the magic wand. 
Strange secret springs are opened; I pass in, 
Inhaling weirdly ancient atmospheres. 

The subtle life of things pervades my blood ; 

I see with eyes that long have passed away ; 

I breathe the very air the artist breathed, 

And flashing magic circles catch my soul. 

O’er seas of time come voices to my ears, 
Perfumes as of dead roses brought to light. 


I fling myself upon the stream of charm. 
The fiery stream that flows around the world, 
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Sucking in life, revolving ceaselessly, 

Strong and unyielding, raging terrible, 

Yet sweet, sweet, sweet! Daughter of dazzling light, 
Hold thou me, bear me on through endless time. 


Ever the same old song of love or charm. 

Is love a word too high or charm too low ? 

He who is charmed must love; no heart of stone 
Can almond blossom pierce, or scent of rose. 
Still my heart sings: Oh charm of waving corn, 
Bending beneath the passionate wooing wind, 

Oh charm of flowing water, moving cloud, 

Of green lawn, sown with golden daffodils 

That bend to meet the clear and silent pool, 
Charm of the fountain, of the flight of birds, 

Of white flower’s fragrance, of the breath of spring, 
Of warm mysterious earth, of forest branch 
That creaks distorted in the wild March storm; 
Charm of the breathing, light ascending flame, 
Charm terrible of tiger’s murderous grace, 
Strange charm of words, of liquid syllables 

That come and rest with sweetness in the mind ! 


Last charm of all, the last and yet the first, 

One lightning flash through my dark memory runs, 
King of all charmers, author, thou, of charm ! 

One deeply wronged and yet who greeting sends. 
Who will the riddle read? What downward curves 
Of lip and eye, saturnine, sinister, 

Passion in darkness, strength in crooked ways, 
Still on the brow the likeness of a star. 

I saw thy form and knew thee who thou wert. 

If thine the spell that leads my life astray 

Yet shall day conquer night. The sacred fire 
Reposes in the flint, works even by thee. 


FLORENCE TUCKER. 


No virtue is pure that is not passionate; no virtue is safe that is not 
enthusiastic.—SEELEY, Ecce Homo, 
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HARNESSING THE ATOM 


WHETHER or no we shall be able to make practical use of the mighty 
energies latent in every particle of matter, the existence of such 
energies is now beyond dispute. We are recognising that some form 
of life is in everything, even in things spoken of as dead matter. 

Such substances as radium are but vivid examples of what is 
apparently going on everywhere. We can by this partially appreciate 
with our physical senses the movement of things. We get a hint of 
mighty collisions and disintegrations that are actually proceeding 
before our eyes. Later, we learn that all matter—lead, wood or 
iron—is at some stage of disintegration and is giving out energy. All 
the particles of matter we see around us represent stages in the mighty 
scheme of growth, decay, or the building up of new forms. 

What we see going on cannot be stopped, accelerated or in any 
way checked. In nature’s great drama we are little more than pas- 
sive sightseers. For instance, the substance uranium is said to dis- 
integrate in so many millions of years. In every year, that is, a piece 
of uranium would forcibly part with a certain infinitesimal fraction of 
itself. But if, instead of watching this slow though powerful action 
and being entirely unable to utilise it, we could make a piece of 
uranium split up entirely in a year; what then? Then we should 
have got hold of a power far exceeding anything obtained either from 
the roaring waterfall or angry hurricane. 

Man has, then, discovered the existence of powers he cannot con- 
trol, and, hence, can little use. He has, however, no ‘‘ Open Sesame” 
to unseal the cave of wealth. When electricity was discovered asa 
powerful agent in producing useful effects, no means were yet at hand 
for transmitting or checking it ; and it is just in our ability to control 
the power that lies its practical use. To-day’s electrical science is 
harnessing a power that has for ever existed, but had previously with- 
stood man’s search. We now know something of this power, but 
what of the new power? New, that is, to us, but who can say that 
it was not used for some of those pre-historic miracles, unexplained 
‘by modern science? There are, for instance, existing moauments 
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that would require, for the lifting of their stones, forces with which 
we are unacquainted. 

The new power is the power to be found in every grain of matter. 
And it seems, so far, the more minute and the more subtle the matter, 
the more power available. 

We have all heard of the electron—that disembodied part of the 
atom that is said to be free negative electricity. Infinitesimally 
small, many millions of them must needs go to form anything we 
can appreciate. So far, we have not got a firm hold of these freed 
‘bits’ of electricity. We are told there are plenty about, and though 
scientists seem to play with them as we might with so many pounds 
of lead or iron, yet we cannot make them do very useful work, or 
perform the miracles their energies suggest. It is said that if 
we had just two separate grammes of electrons, and put one of 
these grammes at the North Pole and the other at the South, these 
masses of electrons would be repelled with a force of 192 million 
tons! And such repulsions must be taking place in the things we 
touch or use. Mighty collisions and bombardments are occurring, 
and these are probably causing the slow disintegration of everything. 
As a side-issue, transmutation was discovered—one element actually 
forming another. But the alchemy of to-day is not concerning itself 
with any of the new products of disintegration, but rather with the 
energy given out in such transmutations. Ifit were possible—though 
it is not likely—to manufacture gold out of lead, the value of the gold 
would be little compared to the value of the energy set free in such a 
change. Energy is everything, matter is its servant. The amount of 
energy that is just waiting to be freed must be something terrific, and 
we who have not yet harnessed it, may well be grateful that no evilly 
disposed villain has learnt the secret of control, making us, thereby, 
his unwilling slaves. Little wonder that the witches and other 
awkward individuals of old were removed with the greatest convenient 
speed. It is possible that many ridiculed fairy tales will need to be 
unearthed and placed on the eminence now occupied by authori- 
tative prophecy. Wherever the clue to some of the forces around us 
and in us is to be found, we can at least foretell that when man is 
ready the solution will be near. Radium, and all that radium means, 
justified the philosophy which men were waiting to prove. It will be 
soon, perhaps, that man will start a new order of things by the control 
of subtle forces; and in that new order, when man’s lower wants are 
gratuitously supplied, he will be more free to attend to and gratify 
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those higher demands which now have largely to take second 
place. 

Prof. Soddy gave a paper recently on the “ Internal Energy of 
Elements,” and showed how with but a little expenditure in raw 
material—if we knew how—the whole of London could be supplied with 
light and power. He said that from just a gramme of uranium there 
could be evolved enough energy to keep a 32-c.p. lamp burning for a 
whole year. 

The problem then is to harness, not Niagara or the typhoon, but 
the atom. Perhaps to-day we are too speculative; but could the 
men of Faraday’s time have imagined the outcome of that great 
scientist’s simple experiment? The theory of to-day is to-morrow’s 
practice, and then that practice gives the groundwork for another 
theory. The factis, the poets wereright. Their imaginations were not 
ill-founded, and we come tothe conclusion that anything that man can 
possibly imagine is certain of achievement, certain of fulfilment. 
Meanwhile, let us work at harnessing the atom. 

And all this is just spoken from the aspect of physical science. 
Some of us—not scientists—knew of it. 

SIDNEY Ransom. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Paty or ACTION 


DEAR Mr. EpiTor, 


In last month’s THEOSoPHICAL Review Mrs. Besant says 
that ‘‘ actions are the least important part of a man’s life from the 
occult standpoint.’”’ This statement seems to me to be so strangely 
unlike much of her former teaching and so very crushing to all lovers 
of the Path of Action that I should be glad if we could have some 
further light thrown on the subject. 

Since when have right thought and right desire held such a 
much more lofty position in occultism than right action? My know- 
ledge of the various scriptures of the world is very limited, but what 

‘little I have gleaned from Theosophical study has certainly left upon 
my mind the impression that in all scriptures good deeds rank fore- 
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most among the qualifications for discipleship with all our spiritual 
teachers. 

Mrs. Besant seems to suggest that our actions are largely the 
result of past evil and do not correspond to our present thoughts and 
ideals. Is it true that we may flatter ourselves that we are thinking 
and desiring so much more wisely and nobly than we act? Does it 
take so very long for the power of thought to act upon the body? It 
does not seem so in cases of emergency. When the true man within 
is really stirred thought and action become simultaneous. I have 
always thought that by watching our actions we could see revealed 
the innermost workings of our mind and motive, and that by judging 
these we could undeceive ourselves upon many points; that we could 
see ourselves in our actions as others see us, with the unprejudiced 
eye of an onlooker. 

What does Mrs. Besant mean by the occult standpoint? One 
could have understood the doctrine if she had said the Jesuitical 
standpoint. The statement to me suggests the priest so much more 
than the spiritual teacher that I looked twice to see if it was really 
Mrs. Besant putting it forward with such earnestness or someone 
masking under an assumed title. Does the occult standpoint mean 
the point of view of those who see and are taught on the inner planes ? 
The following teaching, which seems to me to be very instructive and 
illuminative, and quite in accordance with the teaching of the 
scriptures, I do not find at all easy to reconcile with Mrs. Besant’s 
present standpoint. Perhaps she would comment on it. 

‘‘ The buddhic envelope or vehicle of high inspiration and direct 
perception which surrounds man like a womb is only set in activity 
and made to conceive true ideas when united to the fire of action, for 
within right action lies concealed the true Atma by means of which 
Tue Master alone works through the disciple.” 

If only Mrs. Besant had said what a man acts that he is I should 
have been able to agree with her, for I believe he who acts nobly is 
seldom far behind in thought or motive, while he who acts foul 
deeds may often deceive himself into believing that his thoughts and 
motives are noble, but I doubt if he could ever so deceive ‘“‘ Those 
who see.” 

Her doctrine is indeed “hard to learn” and it is well that it 
should be. I believe the innermost instinct of every righteous man 
will rebel against it. In these days of increased interest in occultism, 
when we hear of new laws for every plane, let us not have our heads 
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turned, but as members of the Theosophical Society stand firm to the 
good sound doctrine that by his works shall a man be known. And 
when teachers and prophets arise, let us look first for the God-given 
mark of the true spiritual man—right action, holy life—the stamp of 
Atma, the seal set upon every true disciple of THe Master. For 
without this sign how shall we discriminate between pupils of the 
Masters of Dark Wisdom teaching us much knowledge, but screening 
their own lack of Atma and spirituality under the proclamation that 
to think and desire good deeds is greater than to act them, and those 
true disciples of THz Master whose every thought and deed must bear 
the severe scrutiny of the light of all planes? 

A man may be a pupil of many masters on any plane, he may be 
in contact with many great and wise souls, from whom he will learn 
much or little, good or evil, according to the development of his 
forms and the intensity of his desires, but how are we to bring our- 
selves in contact with THE Master, the ONE without a second, except 
through Atma or the actwalisation of the God in us? 

Let us not dream good deeds but act them, for as Mrs. Besant 
truly says, action is the result of thought and desire—their consum- 
mation; and when we see right action we may know that right 
thought and right motive are implied, but until we see the action the 
virtue cannot be veal, for reality is not a thing of this plane or that 
plane, but must embrace all. 

In The Secret Doctrine we are told that the difference between 
adepts of the left-hand path and adepts of the right-hand path is so 
slight and subtle that even from the occult point of view it is difficult 
to draw a line of demarcation. Let us not think too lightly of action 
lest in our thought we change our direction from the right to the left, 
or gradually destroy in our minds the power to discriminate between 
the true prophet who /ives the life and the priest who preaches the 
doctrine but for action is ever ready with excuses veiled in much 
sophistry and subtle reasoning. 

Whether action be the least important part of man’s life, or 
whether in this particular sentence Mrs. Besant is mistaken, to all 
those who are being taught on the inner planes I would venture to 
suggest one word: Bewave! Should you on the inner planes be 
tempted with this subtle doctrine, look twice, call again, and notice 
whether the Presence that teaches that doctrine is strengthened or 
- shudders at every repeated test. 

Do not the Indian Scriptures teach that liberation is attained by 
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the performance of action without motive? So when thought and 
motive have been left behind, still shall we live, realising each 
moment the most perfect ideal which the mind can conceive, Warriors 
on the Path of Action. 
Yours very truly, 
Minnie B. THEOBALD. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


DIETETICS 


On the Physical Basis of Life. By Arthur Annesley Voysey. 
(London: Thomas Laurie; 1906.) 


WiTH the opening sentences of this tiny booklet, we are entirely in 
accord. The author says, ‘‘ Why should we bother about our bodies? 
If we were convinced that all was well with them, we should not. 
But we cannot be so convinced, for the evidences to the contrary are. 
overwhelming.” ‘This, it seems to us is a sane and reasonable way of 
looking at what is really a very important subject, viz., physical 
health. The physical body conditions, for most of us, the whole of 
our experiences in this earth life; it is our chief means of expression 
on this plane, and as a vehicle of the Self within, it should be kept in 
a condition of purity and harmony and in good working order. 
Dealing with diet as one of the main factors controlling health, 
Mr. Voysey bases his argument on the fact that ‘given a certain 
organism, the rate of circulation of the blood varies with the amount 
of uric acid contained in it,’”’ and proceeds to urge the reasonableness 
of the now well-known theories of Dr. Alexander Haig, as a founda- 
tion for that true science of diet which, as he truly says, does not yet 
exist. If this is what our author means by the “ Physical Basis of 
Human Life,” we confess it appears to us inadequate. For instance, 
rate of circulation is not the only point, and possibly not even the 
chief one to consider, in regulating blood supply ; and there are other 
important causes of impure blood besides the so-called uric acid 
substances. Moreover, we are convinced that the last word has by 
no means been said on this subject of uric acid ; so that one is not yet 
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justified in making Dr. Haig’s theories the basis of the entire science 
of dietetics, as Mr. Voysey almost implies. Nevertheless we must 
admit that they form an important contribution to that science, and 
should be seriously considered by all students of these things. 

A useful feature of this little book is the compact table of food 
values appended, by means of which the would-be food reformer may 
guide his uncertain steps, and see at a glance where to obtain the 
nutriment required for body-building purposes. 

ba Ga lL. 


FastTING AS A GENTLE ART 


The Best Thing in the World, Good Health. How to keep it fora 
Hundred Years. By J. Austin Shaw. (London: Fowler & 
Co.; 1906. Price 4s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. SHAw, finding himself once upon a time too fat, fasted for three 
days with great advantage. He frequently repeated the treatment, 
until now he is such a slave to the “ habit” that he has to fast forty- 
five days to get rid of 211b. We are told, several times on every page, 
that it does not affect his strength or his heart. He feels so exhila- 
rated that he writes for hours and hours a day (he, by the way, runs a 
horticultural paper). When he has nothing else to do he produces a 
very common-place diary, of which three-quarters of this book 
consists. The rest is a collection of letters of exultation and en- 
couragement from another gentleman with similar propensities, who 
also teaches the gentle art atso muchatime. There are portraits of 
various people in various conditions of age and fasting, who all look 
very well. There is nothing else. 
Levis 


Four Booxk.Lets 


The Church of the Future. By W. F. Cobb, D.D. (Imprinted at 
the Press of the Church of St. Ethelburga the Virgin.) 

Tariff without Tears. Written and illustrated by Harold E. Hare. 
(London: C. W. Daniel; 1905. Price 6d. net.) 

Buddhist Religion. By William Loftus Hare. (London: C. W. 
Daniel. Price 6d. net.) 

Lotus Blossoms. By Maung Nee. (Rangoon: Privately printed; 
1906.) 

Tue scope of Dr. Cobb’s interesting essay on The Church of the Future 
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may be seen from the heads under which he arranges his enquiry. 
Accepting as his conception of the Church Dr. Creighton’s luminous 
definition— mankind knowing and fulfilling its destiny ”—Dr. Cobb 
proceeds to enquire : 

1. What is the destiny of mankind ? 

2. How is that destiny fulfilled ? 

3. How do we come to a knowledge of what it is ? 

4. What obstacles must be removed before the Church can 
quantitatively become conterminous with mankind ? ‘ 

If the questions are bold, the answers which Dr. Cobb gives to 
them are equally bold. Moreover, readers will be left in no doubt as 
to Dr. Cobb’s meaning. The little pamphlet is strongly to be 
recommended to all those who desire to know the direction in which 
the best minds of the Church are moving. 

Mr. Harold Hare’s Tariff without Teays is more amusing and not 
more involved than other fiscal handbooks. 

Number seven of the World’s Religions Series is as good as the 
previous numbers. We note that Mr. Hare dedicates his booklet to 
Mrs. Besant. 

Lotus Blossoms consists of a number of well selected and arranged 
extracts from various Buddhist writings. 


A. 


Roman CATHOLICISM AND SPIRITISM 


The Unseen World: An Exposition of Catholic Theology in its 
relation to Modern Spiritism. By the Rev. Fr. Alexius M. 
Lépicier, O.S.M. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner 
& Co.; 1906.) 


Tue writer of this book has, in treating of his subject, wisely adopted 
the term Spiritism in preference to Spiritualism, the real meaning of 
the latter being more properly applied to a higher as well as wider 
range of ideas than those represented by the pienornus classed under 
its title by modern votaries of the séance-room. 

For the first time since the advent of Spiritism in its modern form 
has this movement been handled and thoroughly scrutinised from the 
ecclesiastical point of view by a highly trained and adequate mind, so 
far, at least, as the present writer has been able to ascertain. The 
subject is here entered upon without prejudice and with an honest 
desire to arrive at a true explanation of the multifarious and strangely 
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elusive phenomena presented, by one capable of weighing evidence 
and judging in an impartial spirit. Doubtless others have done their 
best in this direction, but they have not covered the whole field in the 
manner of the work now before us. One exception, however, we are 
forced to make with regard to certain mental facts which will be 
alluded to later in this article, and which perhaps come more properly 
under the heading of Occultism. 

Father Lépicier divides his subject into three parts: The Angelic 
World; The Human Soul after Death; and Spiritistic Phenomena. 
Under the term “angelic substances” he includes both good and bad 
angels, and sets forth in a clear and categorical manner their attributes 
as taught by Catholic theology, presumably as summed up by the 
great Dominican doctor, Thomas Aquinas. And here he explains one 
of the great causes of error in the minds of most modern Spiritists, 
namely, the confusion commonly made between angels and the souls 
of the dead, or, as he prefers to call them, souls separated from human 
bodies. This section of the book is well worth study and consideration. 

Angels, good and bad, the writer affirms, are the only pure spirits, 
without material bodies, even of the subtlest nature, but finite and 
limited as to their knowledge and powers. Questions on these points 
have been ‘‘ worked out by the searching minds of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church,” and ‘‘ Catholic theology has long since given 
on them precise explanations, outside of which all other statements 
must prove inadequate” (p. 25). This might seem to be the last 
word on the subject, but Fr. Lépicier goes patiently and definitely into 
details as to the power of pure spirits over matter, their power over 
the mind of man and their manner of communicating with man and 
vice veysa. From this it is shown that there is no difficulty in believing 
that spiritual intelligences (not human) can produce all the phenomena 
exhibited in the séance-room, movements of heavy bodies, lights, the 
presentation of phantastic images, and even the framing of human 
bodies, giving them the likeness of friends of those present. ‘ These 
effects not only may but must be attributed to . . . . angels of a 
low moral order, whom we call demons ”’ (p. 91). 

So far so good, and most students of the Secret Doctrine and the 
Key to Theosophy will agree in the main with these conclusions. 

When we come, however, to the chapter on the Human Soul 
after Death, we shall be inclined to dissent from some of Father 
Lépicier’s statements. He says, for instance, that the discarnate soul 
has not the perfection of its nature, and its happiness cannot be 
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complete without the body, for which it retains a certain craving, and 
that this craving can only be satisfied by the resurrection of the flesh. 
The doctrine of reincarnation cannot be accepted by the Church, 
because by entering a new body the identity of the personality would 
be lost. Here the distinction between the personality and the indi- 
viduality bridges this difficulty for the student of theosophy. The fact 
that the separated soul does not acquire new knowledge, except that 
of an intellectual or spiritual order, because it is cut off from the life 
of the senses and from earthly environments, by which knowledge of 
external objects can alone be conveyed, makes it impossible that such 
a soul can control the operations of the séance-room, which are con- 
cerned with dense matter. Therefore, these must be ascribed to 
beings of another order, who have the power of controlling matter, and 
not matter only, but to a certain extent the thoughts of men, and 
of exercising hypnotic influence over them. 

Before deciding whether communication of thought can take 
place between incarnate and discarnate souls, Fr. Lépicier devotes a 
chapter to the inquiry as to the manner in which we communicate 
our thoughts to one another in this present life. He puts the follow- 
ing question for solution: ‘‘ Can an entirely spiritual communication, 
by some mysterious means at present not fully understood, such as 
the concentration of our thoughts and wills, be directly carried on 
with other living persons in a manner similar to that in which angels 
and separated souls communicate with one another?” In other 
words—is there such a thing as telepathy? This is answered in the 
negative, the theory of mental vibration, on which it rests, being, after 
due consideration, finally rejected. The grounds given are that as 
the human will is powerless “to lift up as much as the weight of a 
straw without the use of external means,” therefore, it cannot act on 
any fluid of a material nature, however attenuated, at present known to 
science. This is already somewhat of an admission, though the 
theory is said to be fraught with difficulties almost too great to be 
overcome. Nevertheless, this part of the subject, set forth with great 
lucidity by the writer, with the pros and cons marshalled with lawyer- 
like precision, is of exceeding interest and well repays perusal. And 
though no possibility of intercourse between departed souls and those 
in the flesh can be admitted in the natural order, since a wide chasm 
separates them, yet the hope is allowed that ‘this chasm may be 
bridged by God’s providence through the ministry of angels ’—a very 
different thing, be it noted, from the methods accepted by ordinary 
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Spiritists. Much of the difficulty attending the theory of mental 
vibrations disappears to the student of Theosophy through the 
Vedantic teaching of the ‘sheaths of the soul’; the attenuated 
matter in which it is clothed in accordance with the plane it inhabits 
may be conceived of as acting as a receiver for those vibrations, 
which are transmitted by the operator at the other end of the line, 
And may it not be without irreverence supposed that something 
analogous takes place with our prayers and aspirations when directed 
with all the earnestness and force of will of which we are capable? 

That ‘*thoughts are things,” living creative things, has become 
to some of us so great a reality that we are forced to posit some 
working theory of how the effects are produced. And also to some of 
us the intimations conveyed to our mind or our inner senses, when 
alone or in dream, “spirit to spirit, ghost to ghost ’’—are so real and 
convincing, so consoling and abiding in their effects, that we should 
be belying our highest instincts to attribute them merely to imagina- 
tion, whatever may be meant by that vague and unsatisfactory term. 
Father Lépicier would have us believe that such effects, when not 
imaginary, are produced by the intermediary of some pure spirit who, 
perceiving our distress and longing, can impress upon our mind 
soothing thoughts, conveyed in imagery which seems to bear the seal 
and likeness of those we love and recognise. It may be so, the 
difference is not very great. 

Spontaneous apparitions, not evocations, of the dead are also to 
be accounted for as taking place through the instrumentality of 
angels, good or bad, but the dead do not appearin person. Does this 
fit in with the fact that those who have made a compact to appear to 
a certain friend at the moment of death have frequently done so? 
Such apparitions and indeed all the phenomena of Spiritism are said 
to be permitted, though possibly not commanded, by Divine Provi- 
dence for a certain end. And in this we most fully concur, for the 
dark cloud of materialism which hung over men’s minds during the 
latter half of the last century has certainly been dispersed in many 
instances by the agency of these intelligences, though much folly and 
evil have likewise been due to them, and the ruin wrought to the souls 
of many mediums cannot be contemplated without a shudder. 

No allusion is made in this work to the theory of a certain part 
being played in Spiritist manifestations by sub-human intelligences 
or elementals, an explanation, however, by no means generally 
accepted, and perhaps therefore not brought under discussion. 
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We commend to all who are studying Spiritist phenomena the 
perusal of this remarkable and instructive book. Though they may 
not agree with all the conclusions, they cannot fail to learn much 
from its closely-reasoned syllogisms, and they will do well to give 
some heed to the note of warning here given forth with no uncertain 
sound. 

E. KiIsLInGBury. 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Theosophist, June. ‘‘ Old Diary Leaves” are still occupied with 
Miss Edger’s lecturing tour. Mr. Leadbeater’s lecture on ‘‘ The 
Reality of the Astral Plane” is concluded, giving the much needed 
warning that “in Western countries there are hundreds of people 
who have accepted dead men as their teachers, each regarding the 
particular entity that communicates as a kind of private archangel 
specially sent by God to teach him or her,” and emphasising the 
caution of the Voice of the Silence : ‘‘ Look not for thy guru in these 
Mayavic regions.” C. R. Srinivasayangar gives an outline of his 
forthcoming work: ‘“‘ The Unification of the Three Schools of Hindu 
Philosophy,” upon which we shall be glad to see Hindu criticism. 
‘‘Seeker”’ concludes his valuable study, entitled ‘‘Stand Alone”; 
which title, he says, ‘‘is meant to show that the candidate who 
aspires to the Higher Life, to the unseen spheres of Reality, should 
not fly away from the busy world, but should learn to ‘Stand’ im 
himself, and by himself, immovable like the Polar Star in his one- 
pointed thought, far above the clamour and distraction which would 
rend into pieces his glorious frame of immortality.” The remaining 
papers are: ‘‘Self-Culture,” by Rama Prasad; ‘‘ Selected Muham- 
madan Traditions”’; an appeal by Mrs. Courtright for funds for a 
fifth Panchama Free School, to which we hope she will receive a 
liberal response ; and Dr. Schrader’s ‘‘ Mahabodhi.” 

Theosophy im India, June, contains the continuation of Mrs. 
Besant’s lectures on Sir Oliver Lodge’s “‘ Life and Matter”; a useful 
«Word on Evil,” by J. R. Mudre; the conclusion of Miss Edger’s 
‘“The Development of the Will’”’; a dispute on Subba Row’s use of 
‘‘ Daiviprakriti” ; and S. R. Mehta’s ‘Critical Examination of the 
Dasopanishats and the Svetasvatara.’’ The progress of the Section 
seems satisfactory; in the first four months of this year 212 new 
members were received, against a total loss from all causes of 39, 
leaving a net gain of 173. 
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Centval Hindu College Magazine, June, is a good number, from 
which we are glad to learn that ‘the students who do well in the 
religious examinations have been equally successful in secular 
subjects. The Girls’ School is to be enlarged, and contributions are 
earnestly requested. 

Theosophic Gleaner, June. Here the principal articles are, ‘‘ How 
shall we be Free,” by Seeker; Fio Hara’s ‘* The Eras of the Shu 
King”; J. D. Mahluxmivala’s curiously named “ Tortures of the 
Personal Man’’; and addresses given at the White Lotus celebration. 

The Vahan, July, gives a full summary of the very successful 
meeting of the Congress in Paris, at which about 450 members were 
present, and fifteen languages spoken. G.R. S. M. continues the 
correspondence on Nirvana with a letter which all should read and 
re-read until they understand. The ‘“‘ Enquirer’ has only an answer 
from B. K. as to the various views which may be taken of ‘ Jesus, 
the Christ, as an historical personage,” declining to enter upon the 
‘‘ volume of controversy ” which would simply end in leaving us where 
we began. 

Lotus Journal, July, worthily continues its running articles. The 
story is ‘‘ The Fairy Thorn,” by Miss Russell, and its moral seems to 
be that the ordinary young lady of the period would do best to get herself 
properly married instead of pressing on to the ‘‘ Hall of Learning ”’ for 
which she is not yet ready—a moral for which there is much to be 
said, but which needs a certain amount of courage to set forth to the 
Lotus public. To take even the first step towards the Gate means not 
only hard work but serious danger if,as the Egyptians would put it, we 
have not the proper pass-word. This is often forgotten, and we are 
indebted to Miss Russell for reminding us. 

Revue Théosophique, June. M. Pierre E. Bernard’s lecture on ‘‘ The 
Soul of India” is a very important and valuable study, which all 
should read and which would well repay translation for English 
readers. Mrs. Besant and Mr. B. Keightley furnish the rest of the 
number. 

De Theosofische Beweging, July and August (Theosophia not received) 
gives full reports of the Annual Meeting of the Section and of the 
Paris Congress ; and the usual “ Review of Reviews.” 

Théosophie, July, translates the ‘‘ Letter from India’’ which 
appeared in our May number as its picce de résistance, and gives 
extracts from Mrs. Besant and notes on the Congress, etc. 

Also acknowledged with thanks: Teosofisk Tidskrift ; Omatunto, of 
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which we wish we could read the Editor’s “‘Three Objects of the 
Theosophical Society,’ and what should be an interesting paper, 
«‘ Sossina, a Russian Apostle”’ ; Theosophic Messenger, to which most of 
us will turn for its news of the San Francisco disaster and of our 
members involved in it. We are glad to be assured that ‘ there is 
but little actual distress amongst our members, though it is indeed an 
hour of need with many, if only temporary,” and to find that they 
have already secured an excellent hall and recommenced their public 
meetings. We heartily sympathise with the suffering and admire the 
energy. Fragments (Seattle), a good number; La Verdad ; Theosophy 
im Austvalasia, May, with the report of their twelfth Annual Congress. 
The Secretary’s report is very encouraging, showing a rise in numbers 
from 418 to 551. The magazine does not yet pay its expenses, but 
there is no idea of lessening its size or giving it up—it is felt to be 
indispensable to keep the Section together. A visit from Mrs. Besant 
is expected next year. The’ Message of Theosophy isa small but well- 
got-up magazine which reaches us from Rangoon, and appears already 
to have reached the seventh number ofits second year. It opens with 
“‘ Notes and News,” and has articles on ‘* Buddhism and Alcoholism,” 
‘* Food and the Man,” by Edward E. Long, ‘‘ The Empire of Truth,” 
by H. Dhammapala, and extracts from Mr, Leadbeater and Mrs. 
Besant. It is a pleasing testimony of the activity and intelligence 
of our Rangoon Branch and we wish it all success. 

Of other magazines we have to notice: Broad View's, July, with 
the opening of Mr. Mallock’s serial story, ‘‘ An Immortal Soul.” 
The Editor writes of Count St. Germain, and the remaining articles 
are thoroughly readable. Occult Review, July, has not much to interest 
us this time; Modern Astrology, July, discusses the interesting horo- 
scope of the late Dr. Richard Garnett, and Mrs. Leo’s paper, ‘‘ The 
Mission of Astrology,” tends, like all she writes, to bring it into line 
with Theosophical views; Notes and Queries ; The Dawn ; The Arya; 
The Brahmavadin, with some very characteristic ‘‘ Notes of some 
Wanderings with the Swami Vivekananda”; O Mundo Occulto ; 
Humanitarian ; Psycho-Therapeutic Journal; The Grail; Theosofisch 
Maandblad. 
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